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IV  PREFACE. 

continually  pressed  upon  his  mind.  At  length 
he  selected  a  single  portion  of  the  general  theme, 
and  adventured — Natural  History  of  Enthu- 
siasm. 

Emboldened  to  proceed,  the  Author  almost 
immediately  entered  upon  the  nearly  connected 
and  sequent  subject  which  fills  the  present 
volume.  Yet  fearing  lest,  by  an  unskilful  or 
unadvised  treatment  of  certain  arduous  matters 
which  it  involves,  he  might  create  embarrass- 
ment where  most  he  desired  to  do  good,  he 
laid  aside  his  materials. 

But  in  the  interval,  by  extending  his  re- 
searches concerning  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  fatal  errors  that  have  obscured  our  holy 
religion,  the  Author  greatly  enhanced  his  wish 
to  achieve  his  first  purpose.  He  therefore 
resumed  Fanaticism  ;  which  is  now  offered  to 
the  candour  of  the  Reader.  He  next  proposes, 
in  advancing  towards  the  completion  of  his 
original  design,  to  take  in  hand  Superstition, 
and  its  attendant  Credulity. 


PREFACE.  V 

A' natural  transition  leads  from  Superstition 
and  Credulity  to  Spiritual  Despotism.  The 
principal  perversions  of  Religion  having  thus 
been  reviewed,  it  would  be  proper  to  describe 
that  Corruption  of  Morals  which,  in  different 
modes,  has  resulted  from  the  overthrow  of 
genuine  piety.  There  would  then  only  remain 
to  be  considered  Scepticism,  or  Philosophic 
Irreligion ;  and  the  series  will  embrace  all  that 
the  Author  deems  indispensable  to  the  under- 
taking he  has  so  long  meditated. 
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MOTIVES   OF   THE   WORK. 

The  maladies  of  the  mind  are  not  to  be  healed 
any  more  than  those  of  the  body  unless  by  a 
friendly  hand.  But  througli  a  singular  infelicity  it 
too  often  happens  that  these  evils,  deep  as  they 
are,  and  difficult  of  cure,  fall  under  a  treatment 
that  is  hostile  and  malign,  or,  what  is  worse,  frivo- 
lous. Especially  does  this  disadvantage  attach  to 
that  peculiar  class  of  mental  disorders  which,  as 
they  are  more  profound  in  their  origin  than  any 
other,  and  more  liable  to  extreme  aggravation, 
demand,  in  whoever  would  relieve  them,  not  only 
the  requisite  skill,  but  the  very  purest  intentions. 

Vitiated  religious  sentiments  have  too  much 
connexion  with  the  principles  of  our  physical  con- 
stitution to  be  in  every  case  effectively  amended 
by  methods  that  are  merely  theological ;  and 
yet,  drawing  their  strength  as  they  do  from  great 
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trutks  witli  which  the  pliysiologist  has  ordinarily 
little  or  no  personal  acquaintance,  and  wliich 
perhaps  he  holds  in  contempt,  he  is  likely  to 
err,  as  well  in  theory  as  in  practice,  when  he 
takes  them  in  hand.  How  profound  soever  or 
exact  may  be  his  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
whether  as  matter  of  science  or  as  matter  of 
observation,  the  subject,  in  these  instances,  lies 
beyond  his  range  : — himself  neither  religious  nor 
even  superstitious,  he  has  no  sympathy  with  the 
deep  movements  of  the  soul  in  its  relation  to 
the  Infinite  and  Invisible  Being;— he  has  no 
clue  therefore  to  the  secret  he  is  in  search  of. 
The  misapprehensions  of  the  frigid  philosopher 
are  vastly  increased  if  it  should  happen  that,  in 
reference  to  religion,  his  feehngs  are  petulant 
and  acrimonious. — Poor  preparation  truly  for  a 
task  of  such  peculiar  difficulty  to  be  at  once 
ignorant  in  the  chief  article  of  the  case,  and 
hurried  on  by  the  motives  that  attend  a  caustic 
levity  of  temper ! 

It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  fiirnish  a  satis- 
factory reason  either  for  the  asperity  or  for  the 
levity  with  which  persons  of  a  certain  class 
allow  themselves  to  speak  of  grave  perversions 
of  the  religious  sentiment ;  for  if  such  vices  of 
the  spirit  be  regarded  as  corruptions  of  the  most 
momentous  of  all  truths,  then  surely  a  due 
affection  for  our  fellow-men,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  proper  reverence  towards  Heaven  on  the 
other,  alike  demand  from  reasonable  persons  as 
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well  tenderness  as  awe,  in  approaching  a  subject 
so  fraught  with  fatal  mischiefs.  Or  even  if 
Rehgion  be  deemed  by  these  sarcastic  reprovers 
altogether  an  illusion,  or  an  inveterate  prejudice, 
infesting  our  luckless  nature,  not  the  more,  even 
in  that  case,  can  rancour  or  levity  become  a  wise 
and  benevolent  mind,  seeing  that  these  same 
powerful  sentiments,  whether  true  or  false,  do  so 
deeply  affect  the  welfare  of  the  human  family. 

Or  to  look  at  the  subject  on  another  side,  it 
may  fairly  be  asked  why  the  rehgious  passions 
might  not  claim  from  supercihous  wits  a  mea- 
sure of  that  lenity  (if  not  indulgence)  which  is 
readily  afforded  to  vices  of  another  sort. — If 
Pride,  abhorrent  as  it  is,  and  if  Ambition,  with 
both  hands  dyed  in  blood,  and  if  the  lust  of 
wealth,  making  the  weak  its  prey,  and  if  sensual 
desires,  devoid  of  pity,  are  all  to  be  gently 
handled,  and  all  in  turn  find  patrons  among 
Sages — why  might  not  also  Fanaticism  ?  why 
might  not  Enthusiasm  ?  why  not  Superstition  ? 
It  would  be  hard  to  prove  that  the  deluded 
religionist,  even  when  virulent  in  an  extreme 
degree,  or  when  most  absurd,  is  practically  a 
more  mischievous  person  than,  for  instance, 
the  adulterous  despoiler  of  domestic  peace,  or 
than  the  rapacious  dealer  in  human  souls  and 
bodies.  Let  it  be  true  that  the  Hypocrite  is 
an  odious  being ; — yes,  but  is  not  the  Oppressor 
also  detestable  ?  And  what  has  become  of  the 
philosophic  impartiality  of  the  Sage  (self-styled) 
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who  will  Spend  his  jovial  hours  at  the  table  of 
the  Cruel  or  the  Debauched,  while  all  he  can 
bestow  upon  the  victims  of  I'eligious  extrava- 
gance, is  the  bitterness  of  his  contempt  ?  There 
is  a  manifest  inconsistency  here  of  which  surely 
those  should  be  able  to  give  a  good  account 
who,  themselves,  are  far  too  wise  than  to  be 
religious ! 

We  leave  this  difficulty  in  the  hands  of  the 
parties  it  may  concern,  and  proceed  to  say  that 
emotions  altogether  strange  to  frigid  and  sar- 
donic tempers  must  have  come  within  the 
experience  of  whoever  would  truly  compre- 
hend the  malady  of  the  fanatic  or  the  enthu- 
siast ;  and  much  more  so,  if  he  is  attempting 
to  restore  the  disordered  spirit  to  soundness  of 
health.  Mere  intellectualists,  as  well  as  men 
of  pleasure,  know  just  so  much  of  human 
nature  as  their  own  frivolous  sentiments  may 
serve  to  give  them  a  sense  of:  all  that  lies 
deeper  than  these  slender  feelings,  or  that 
stretches  beyond  this  limited  range,  is  to  them 
a  riddle  and  a  mockery.  But  it  may  happen 
that  a  mind  natively  sound,  and  one  now  governed 
by  the  firmest  principles,  has,  in  an  early  stage,  or 
in  some  short  era  of  its  course,  so  far  yielded  to 
the  influence  of  irregular  or  vehement  sentiments 
as  to  give  it  ever  after  a  sympathy,  even  with 
the  most  extreme  cases  of  the  same  order ;  so 
that,  by  the  combined  aid  of  personal  experience 
and  observation,  the    profound    abyss    wherein 
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exorbitant  religious  ideas  take  tlieir  course  may 
successfully  be  explored  ; — nor  merely  explored, 
but  its  fearful  contents  brought  forth  and  de- 
scribed, and  this  too  in  the  spirit  of  humanity,  or 
with  the  feeling  of  one  who,  far  from  affecting 
to  look  down  as  from  a  pinnacle  upon  the  follies 
of  his  fellow-men,  speaks  in  kindness  of  their 
errors,  as  being  himself  liable  to  every  infir- 
mity that  besets  the  human  heart  and  under- 
standing. 

Never  in  fact,  have  wc  more  urgent  need  of  a 
settled  principle  of  philanthropy  than  when  we 
set  foot  upon  the  ground  of  religious  delusion. 
Nowhere,  so  much  as  there,  is  it  necessary  to  be 
resolute  in  our  good-will  to  man,  and  fixt  in  our 
respect  for  him  too,  even  while  the  strictness  of 
important  principles  is  not  at  all  relaxed.  Far 
more  easy  is  it  to  be  contemptuously  bland, 
than  kind  and  firm  on  occasions  of  this  sort. 
We  have  only  to  abandon  our  concern  for  seri- 
ous truths,  and  then  may  be  indulgent  to  the 
worst  enormities. — But  this  were  a  cruel  charity, 
and  a  farce  too ;  and  we  must  seek  a  muclv 
surer  foundation  for  that  love  which  is  to  he 
the  consort  of  knowledge. 

A  personal  consciousness  of  the  readiness 
with  which  even  the  most  egregious  nr  dan- 
gerous perversions  of  feeling  at  first  recommend 
themselves  to  the  human  mind,  and  soon  gain 
sovereign  control  over  it,  is  needed  to  place  us 
in  the  position  we  ought  to  occupy  whenever 
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such  evils  are  to  be  made  the  subject  of  animad- 
version. And  if,  with  the  light  of  Christianity 
full  around  us,  and  with  the  advantages  of 
general  intelligence  on  our  side,  we  yet  cannot 
boast  of  having  enjoyed  an  entire  exemption 
from  false  or  culpable  religious  emotions,  what 
sentiment  but  pity  should  be  harboured  when 
we  come  to  think  of  those  who,  born  beneath 
a  malignant  star,  have  walked  by  no  other 
light  than  the  lurid  glare  of  portentous  super- 
stitions ? — A  check  must  even  be  put  to  those 
strong  and  involuntary  emotions  of  indignation 
with  which  we  contemplate  the  hateful  course 
of  the  spiritual  despot  and  persecutor. — Outlaw 
of  humanity,  and  oflFspring,  as  he  seems,  of 
infernals,  he  may  command  also  a  measure  of 
indulgence  as  the  child  of  some  false  system 
which,  by  a  slow  accumulation  of  noxious  qua- 
lities, has  grown  to  be  far  more  mahgn  than  its 
authors  would  have  made  it.  Besides;  there 
may  revolve  within  the  abyss  of  the  human  heart 
(as  history  compels  us  to  admit)  a  world  of 
wonderous  inconsistencies  ;  and  especially  so 
when  religious  infatuations  come  in  to  trouble 
it.  How  often  has  there  been  seen  upon  the 
stage  of  human  affairs  beings — must  we  call 
them  men  ?  who,  with  hands  sodden  in  blood — 
blood  of  their  brethren,  have  challenged  to 
themselves,  and  on  no  slender  grounds,  the 
praise  of  a  species  of  virtue  and  greatness  of 
soul! 
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The  very  same  spirit  of  kindness  which  should 
rule  us  in  the  performance  of  a  task  sucli  as  the 
one  now  in  hand,  must  also  furnish  the  neces' 
3ary  motive  for  the  arduous  undertaking.  Is  it 
as  matter  of  curious  description  only,  or  of  enter- 
tainment, or  even  with  the  more  worthy,  though 
secondary  purpose  of  philosophical  inquiry,  that 
we  are  to  pass  over  the  ground  of  religious 
extravagance  ?  Any  such  intention  would  be 
found  to  lack  impulse  enough  for  the  labour. 
There  are  however  at  hand  motives  of  an 
incomparably  higher  order,  and  of  far  greater 
force,  and  these  (or  some  of  them  at  least) 
have  a  pecuhar  urgency  in  reference  to  the 
present  moment.  To  these  motives  too  much 
importance  cannot  be  attributed ;  and  it  will 
be  well  that  we  should  here  distinctly  bring 
them  to  view. 

All  devout  minds  are  now  intent  upon  the  hope 
of  the  overthrow  of  old  superstitions,  and  of  the 
universal  spread  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel,  as  we  are  warranted  to  believe, 
implies  and  demands  its  clear  separation  from 
all  those  false  sentiments  and  exaggerated  or 
mischievous  modes  of  feehng  which  heretofore, 
and  so  often,  have  embarrassed  its  course.  In 
a  word  Christianity  must  free  itself  from  all 
entanglement  with  malignant  or  exorbitant 
passions,  if  it  would  break  over  its  present 
iKHindaries.  Is  the  world  to  be  converted — 
arc  the  nations  to  be  brought  home  to   God  ! 
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Yes  ;  —  but  this  supposes  that  the  Christian 
body  should  awake  from  every  illusion,  and 
rid  itself  of  every  disgrace. 

True  indeed  it  is,  and  lamentable,  that  the 
families  of  man  have  remained  age  after  age 
the  victims  of  error :  yet  this  has  not  hap- 
pened because  there  has  not  been  extant  in 
every  age,  somewhere,  a  repository  of  truth, 
and  an  Instrument,  or  means  of  instruction. 
If  even  now  superstition  and  impiety  share 
between  them  the  empire  of  almost  all  the 
world,  it  is  not  because  nothing  better  comes 
within  the  reach  of  the  human  mind,  or  because 
nothing  more  benign  is  presented  to  its  choice. 
No — for  absolute  Truth,  Truth  from  heaven, 
has  long  sojourned  on  earth,  and  is  to  be 
conversed  with.  Why  then  do  the  people 
still  sit  in  darkness  ?  —  The  question  may 
painfully  perplex  us,  yet  should  neve'-  be  dis- 
missed. Rather  a  genuine  and  intelligent  com- 
passion for  our  fellow-men  will  lead  us  to 
prosecute  with  intense  zeal  any  inquiry  which 
may  issue  in  the  purification  of  the  means  of 
salvation  confided  to  our  care.  If  the  Gospel 
does  not  (as  we  might  have  expected,  and 
must  always  desu*e)  prevail  and  run  from  land 
to  land — the  anxious  question  recurs  —  what 
arrests  its  progress  ? 

Besides  employing  ourselves  then  in  all 
eligible  modes  for  propagating  the  faith,  every 
one    competent   to  the  task,    should   institute 
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a  scrutiny,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  quest  as 
well  of  open  hinderances  to  the  progi'ess  of 
the  Gospel,  as  of  the  more  latent  or  obscure 
causes  of  obstruction.  The  great  work  in  au 
age  of  Missions,  should  it  be  anything  else 
than  the  re-inauguration  of  Christianity  among 
ourselves  ?  If  religion — religion  we  mean,  not 
as  found  on  parchments,  or  in  creeds,  but  in 
the  bosoms  of  men,  were  indeed  what  once 
it  was,  it  would  doubtless  spread,  as  once  it 
did,  from  heart  to  heart,  and  from  city  to  city, 
and  from  shore  to  shore.  The  special  reason  j 
therefore  —  or  the  urgent  reason,  why  we 
should  now  dismiss  from  our  own  bosoms  every 
taint  of  superstition,  and  every  residue  of  un- 
belief, as  well  as  whatever  is  fanatical,  factious, 
or  uncharitable,  is  this — that  the  world— even 
the  deluded  milUons  of  our  brethren,  may  at 
length  receive  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel. 

Although  we  were  looking  no  further  than  to 
the  personal  welfare  of  individuals,  it  would.  , 
always  seem  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that 
whoever  believes  the  Gospel  should  cast  off  infir- 
mities of  judgment — preposterous  suppositions — 
idle  and  debilitating  fears,  and  especially  should 
become  free  from  the  taint  of  malign  sentiments. 
But  after  we  have  so  thought  of  the  individuai, 
must  we  not  give  a  renewed  attention  to  the 
influence  he  may  exert  over  others  ?  No  one 
"  liveth  to  himself." — An  efficacy,  vital  or  mortal, 
emanates  from  the  person  of  every  professor  of 
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the  Gospel. — Every  man  calling  himself  (in  a 
special  sense)  a  Christian,  either  saves  or  destroys 
those  around  him  : — Such  is  the  rule  of  the 
dispensation  under  which  we  have  to  act.  It 
pleEises  not  the  Divine  Power  (very  rare  cases 
excepted)  to  operate  independently  of  that  living 
and  rational  agency  to  which  even  the  scheme 
of  human  redemption  was  made  to  conform 
itself.  The  Saviour  of  men  "  became  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us,"  because  no  violence  could 
be  done,  even  on  the  most  urgent  and  singular 
of  all  occasions,  to  the  established  principles  of 
the  moral  system. — The  harmony  of  the  intel- 
lectual world,  in  the  constitution  of  which  the 
Divine  Wisdom  is  so  signally  displayed,  must 
not  be  disturbed,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Eternal  Majesty  himself  was  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  the  lost;  and  in  this  illustrious  instance 
we  have  a  proof,  applicable  to  every  imaginable 
case,  and  always  sufficient  to  convince  us — That 
the  saving  mercy  of  God  to  man  moves  only 
along  the  line  of  rational  and  moral  agency; — 
that  if  a  sinner  is  to  be  "  converted  from  the 
error  of  his  way,"  it  must  be  by  the  word  or 
personal  influence  of  one  like  himself.  Was 
it  not  (other  purposes  being  granted)  to  give 
sanction  to  this  very  mode  of  procedure,  that 
He  who  "was  rich"  in  the  fulness  of  divine 
perfections,  "  became  poor,"  that  we,  through 
the  poverty  of  his  human  nature,  "  might  be 
made  rich?"     Vain  supposition  then  that  God, 
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who  would  not  at  first  save  the  world  at  the 
cost,  or  to  the  damage  of  the  settled  maxims  of 
his  government,  shall  in  after  instances  waive 
them  ;or  put  contempt  in  private  cases  upon 
that  to  which  he  attributed  the  highest  impor- 
tance on  the  most  notable  of  all  occasions ! 

Christianity,  such  as  it  actually  exists  in  the 
bosoms  of  those  who  entertain  it,  is  the  Instru- 
ment of  God's  mercy  to  the  world : — and  the 
Effect  in  every  age  will  be  as  is  the  Instrument. 
In  these  times  we  have  not  quite  lost  sight  of 
this  great  principle ;  much  less  do  we  deny 
it : — and  yet  every  day  we  give  more  attention 
to  other  truths,  than  to  this.  We  honour  the 
capital  doctrine  of  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of 
Grace  in  the  conversion  of  men ;  and  then  we 
turn  to  proximate  and  visible  means,  and  pay 
due  regard  to  all  the  ordinary  instruments  of 
instruction.  And  thus  having  rendered  homage 
in  just  proportion,  to  the  Divine  Power  and 
sovereignty  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  human 
industry  on  the  other,  we  think  too  little  of  that 
Middle  Truth  which,  nevertheless,  to  ourselves 
is  the  most  significant  of  the  three,  namely — 
That  the  moral  and  intelligent  instrumentality 
from  the  which  the  Sovereign  Grace  refuses 
to  sever  itself,  is  nothing  else  than  the  vital  force 
which  animates  each  single  believer. 

Does  not  the  Omnipresent  Spirit,  rich  in  power 
to  renovate  human  hearts,  even  now  brood  over 
the  populous  plains  and  crowded  cities  of  India 
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and  of  China,  as  well  as  over  the  cities  and  plains 
of  England  ?  Is  not  God — even  our  God,  locally 
present  among  the  dense  myriads  that  tread  the 
precincts  of  idol  worship  ? — Is  He  not  ever,  and 
in  all  places  at  hand ;  and  wherever  at  hand,  able 
also  to  save  ?  Yes,  but  alas !  the  moral  and 
rational  instrumentality  is  not  present  in  those 
dark  places ;  and  the  immutable  law  of  the 
spiritual  world  forbids  that,  apart  from  this 
system  of  means,  the  souls  of  men  should  be 
rescued. 

Nor  is  the  bare  presence  of  the  moral  and 
rational  instrument  of  conversion  enough  ;  — 
for  its  Power  resides  in  its  Quality.  The  very 
same  law — awful  and  inviolable,  which  demands 
its  presence,  demands  also  its  quality,  as  the 
condition  of  its  efficiency.  Yes  indeed,  awfiil 
and  inviolable  law  ; — awful  because  inviolable ; 
and  awful  to  the  Church,  because  it  makes  the 
salvation  of  mankind,  in  each  successive  genera- 
tion, to  lean  with  undivided  stress,  upon  the 
purity  and  vigour  of  faith  and  charity,  as  found 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Christians  of  each  age, 
severally  and  collectively ! 

There  might,  we  grant,  seem  more  urgent 
need  to  make  inquiry  concerning  the  intrinsic 
condition  of  the  Christian  body  in  those  times 
when  its  diffusive  influence  had  sunk  to  the 
lowest  point,  or  seemed  quite  to  have  failed, 
than  when  this  influence  was  growing.  And 
yet,  inasmuch  as  hope  is  a  motive  incomparably 
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more  efficacious  than  despondency,  we  should 
be  prompt  to  avail  ourselves  of  its  aid  whenever 
it  makes  its  auspicious  appearance.  But  the  i 
present  hour  is  an  hour  of  hope ; — let  us  then 
seize  the  fair  occasion,  and  turn  it  to  tlie  utmost 
advantage.  This  age  of  expectation  is  the  time 
when  vigilance  and  scrutiny,  of  every  sort, 
should  be  put  in  movement,  and  should  be 
directed  inward  upon  the  Church  itself;  for  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Church  rests  the  hope  of  the 
conversion  of  the  world  ! 

How  culpable  then,  and  how  ignoble  too,  must 
we  deem  that  spirit  of  jealousy  or  reluctance 
which  would  divert  such  a  scrutiny,  as  if  the 
honour  of  the  Gospel  were  better  secured  by 
cloaking  the  faults  of  its  adherents,  than  by 
labouring  to  dispel  them  !  Shall  we,  as  Chris- 
tians, wish  to  creep  under  the  shelter  of  a  cor- 
rupt lenity  ?  Shall  we  secretly  wish  that  the 
time  may  never  come — or  at  least,  not  come 
while  we  live,  when  the  inveterate  and  deep- 
seated  errors  of  the  religious  body  shall  be  fairly 
dealt  with,  and  honestly  spread  to  the  light? 
It  may  indeed  be  true  that  when  we  have  to 
denounce  the  flagrant  evils  that  abound  in  the 
world,  and  when  open  impiety  and  unbelief  are 
to  be  reproved,  we  should  use  a  serious  severity; 
but  then,  when  we  turn  homeward,  shall  we  at 
once  moderate  our  tones,  and  drop  our  voice, 
and  plead  for  a  sort  of  indulgence,  as  the 
favourites    of   heaven,   which    we    are    by  no 
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means  forward  to  grant  to  the  uninstructed 
and  irreligious  portion  of  mankind  ?  Shall 
our  thunders  always  have  a  distant  aim  ?  Alas! 
how  many  generations  of  men  have  already 
lived  and  died  untaught,  while  the  Church  has 
delicately  smothered  her  failings,  and  has  asked 
for  an  inobservant  reverence  from  the  profane 
world!  True  it  is  that  the  vices  of  heathens 
and  infidels  are  grievous ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  vices  of  the  Church,  if  much  less 
flagrant,  and  less  misciehvous  in  their  immediate 
operation,  are  loaded  with  a  peculiar  aggrava- 
tion, inasmuch  as  they  destroy  or  impair  the 
ONLY  EXISTING  MEANS  for  the  reprcssiou  and 
extermination  of  all  error  and  all  vice ! 

If  then  the  alleged  dependence  of  the  reli- 
gious welfare  of  mankind  upon  the  vigour  and 
purity  of  the  Christian  body  be  real,  we  find  a 
full  apology  for  whatever  methods  (even  the 
most  rigorous)  that  may  conduce  to  its  cleans- 
ing. All  we  need  take  care  of  is  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  our  reproofs.  Should  there  be 
any,  calhng  himself  a  disciple  of  Christ,  who 
would  protest  against  such  impartial  proceed- 
ings, he  might  properly  be  told  that  the  inquiry 
in  hand  is  too  momentous,  and  is  far  too  ex- 
I  tensive  in  its  consequences,  than  that  it  should 
be  either  diverted  or  relinquished  in  deference  to 
the  feehngs  or  interests  of  the  parties  imme- 
diately concerned. — '  Be  it  so,'  we  might  say  to 
the  reluctant  and  faulty  Christian,  *  be  it  so. 
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that  your  spiritual  delinquencies  are  not  of  so 
fatal  a  kind  as  to  put  in  danger  your  personal 
salvation  (an  assumption,  by  the  way,  always 
hazardous)  and  let  it  be  granted  that  you  are 
chargeable  only  with  certain  infirmities  of  judg- 
ment, or  with  mere  exuberances  in  temper  or 
conduct; — yes,  but  these  faults  in  you,  as  a 
Christian,  and  especially  at  the  present  critical 
moment,  exert  a  negative  power,  the  circle  of  ] 
which  none  can  measure.  Can  you  then  desire  ] 
that  we  should  exercise  a  scrupulous  tenderness 
toward  you,  while  we  forget  pity  towards  the 
millions  of  mankind  ?  Nay,  rather,  let  every 
instrument  of  correction,  and  the  most  severe,  ' 
be  put  in  play,  which  may  seem  needful  for  ' 
restoring  its  proper  force  to  the  Gospel — the 
only  means  as  it  is  of  mercy  to  the  world.'  No, 
we  must  not  flinch,  although  the  sensitiveness 
and  the  vanity  of  thousands  among  us  were  to 
be  intensely  hurt.  Let  all — all  be  humbled,  if 
such  humiliation  is  indeed  a  necessary  process 
that  shall  facilitate  the  conversion  of  the  world. 


Such  then  is  the  prime  motive  which  should 
animate  the  difficult  labour  we  have  in  hand. 
But  there  are  other  reasons,  nor  those  very 
remote,  that  may  properly  be  kept  in  view  when 
it  is  attempted,  as  now,  to  lay  bare  the  pernicious 
sentiments  that  have  so  often  and  so  severely 
afflicted  mankind. — If,  just  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, there  seems  httle  or  no  probabiUty  that 
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sanguinary  and  malignant  superstitions  should 
regain  their  lost  ascendancy,  can  we  say  it  is 
certain  that  no  such  evils,  congruous  as  they  are 
with  the  universal  passions  of  man,  shall  hence- 
forth be  generated,  and  burst  abroad  ?  Manifest 
as  it  is  that  the  human  mind  has  a  leaning 
toward  gloomy  and  cruel  excesses  in  matters 
of  religion,  whence  can  we  derive  a  firm  persua- 
sion that  this  tendency  shall,  in  all  future  ages, 
be  held  as  much  in  check  as  now  it  is  ?— Not 
surely  from  broad  and  comprehensive  calcula- 
tions, such  as  a  sound  philosophy  authenticates. 
The  supposition  that  human  nature  has  for 
ever  discarded  certain  powerful  emotions  which 
awhile  ago  raged  within  its  circle,  must  be  deemed 
frivolous  and  absurd.  How  soon  may  we  be  taught 
to  estimate  more  wisely  the  forces  we  have  to 
guard  against  in  our  political  and  religious  specu- 
lations! The  frigid  indifference  and  levity  we 
see  around  us  is  but  the  fashion  of  a  day  ;  and  a 
day  may  see  it  exchanged  for  the  utmost  extrava- 
gance, and  for  the  highest  frenzy  of  fanatical 
zeal.  Human  nature,  let  us  be  assured,  is  a 
more  profound  and  boisterous  element  than  we 
are  apt  to  imagine,  when  it  has  happened  to  us 
for  a  length  of  time  to  stand  upon  the  brink  of 
the  abyss  in  a  summer  season,  idly  gazing 
upon  the  rippled  surface — gay  in  froth  and 
sunbeams.  What  shall  be  the  movements  of 
the  deep,  and  what  the  thunder  of  its  rage,  at 
nightfall,  and  when  the  winds  are  up! 
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Nothing  less  than  the  ample  testimony  of 
history  can  support  general  conclusions  as  to 
what  is  probable  or  not,  in  the  course  of  events. 
And  yet  even  the  events  of  the  last  few  years 
might  be  enough  to  prove  that  mankind,  what- 
ever may  be  the  boasted  advance  of  civilization, 
has  by  no  means  outgrown  its  propensity  to  in- 
dulge vindictive  passions.  Or  can  we  have 
looked  abroad  during  our  own  era,  and  believe 
that  the  fascinations  of  impudent  imposture 
and  egregious  delusion  are  quite  spent  and 
gone  !  Rather  let  it  be  assumed  as  probable, 
at  least  as  not  impossible,  that  whatever  intem- 
perance, whatever  atrocity,  whatever  folly,  his- 
tory lays  to  the  charge  of  man,  shall  be  repeated, 
perhaps  in  our  own  age,  perhaps  in  the  next. 

The  security  which  some  may  presume  upon, 
against  the  leappearance  of  religious  excesses,  if 
founded  on  the  present  diffusion  of  intellectual 
and  Biblical  light,  is  likely  to  prove  fallacious 
in  two  capital  respects.  In  the  first  place, 
the  inference  is  faulty  because  this  spread  of 
knowledge  (in  both  kinds)  though  indeed  wide 
and  remarkable  —  or  remarkable  by  compa^ 
rison,  is  still  in  fact  very  hmited,  and  its 
range  bears  an  inconsiderable  proportion  to  the 
broad  surface  of  society,  even  in  the  most  en- 
lightened communities.  If  a  certain  number 
h*«  reached  that  degree  of  intelligence  which 
may  be  reckoned  to  exclude  altogether  the  proba- 
bility of  violent  movements,  the  dense  masses  of 
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society,  on  all  sides,  have  hitherto  scarcely  been 
blessed  by  a  ray  of  genuine  illumination ;  more- 
over, there  is  in  our  own  country,  and  in  every 
country  of  Europe,  a  numerous  middle  class, 
whose  progress  in  knowledge  is  of  that  sort 
which,  while  it  fails  to  insure  moderation  or 
control  of  the  passions,  renders  the  mind  only 
so  much  the  more  susceptible  of  imaginative 
excitements.  Torpor,  it  is  true,  has  to  a  great 
extent  been  dispelled  from  the  European  social 
system  ;  but  who  shall  say  in  what  manner,  or 
to  what  purposes,  the  returning  powers  of  life 
shall  be  employed  ?  In  now  looking  upon  the 
populace  of  the  civilized  world,  such  as  the 
revolutionary  excitements  of  the  last  fifty  years 
have  made  it,  one  might  fancy  to  see  a  crea- 
ture of  gigantic  proportions  just  rousing  itself, 
after  a  long  trance,  and  preparing*)  move  and 
act  among  the  living.  But,  what  shall  be  its 
deeds,  and  what  its  temper?— The  most  oppo- 
site expectations  might  be  made  to  appear 
reasonable.  Every  thing  favourable  may  be 
hoped  for ; — whatever  is  appalling  may  be  feared. 
At  least  we  may  affirm  that  the  belief  entertained 
by  some,  that  great  agitations  may  not  again  pro- 
duce great  excesses  ;  or  that  egregious  delusions 
may  not  once  more,  even  on  tlie  illuminated 
field  of  European  afiairs,  draw  after  them,  as 
in  other  ages,  myriads  of  votaries,  rests  upon 
no  solid  grounds  of  experience  or  philosophy, 
and  will  be  adopted  only  by  those  who  judge 
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of  human  nature  from  partial  or  transient 
aspects,  or  who  think  that  the  frivolous  inci- 
dents of  yesterday  and  to-day  afford  a  sufficient 
sample  of  all  Time. 

But  a  persuasion  of  this  sort,  founded  on  the 
spread  of  intelligence,  whether  secular  or  reli- 
gious, seems  faulty  in  another  manner — namely, 
in  attributing  to  knowledge,  of  either  kind, 
more  influence  than  it  is  actually  found  to  exert 
over  the  passions  and  the  imagination  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind.  Education  does  indeed  pro- 
duce, in  full,  its  proper  effect  to  moderate 
the  emotions,  and  as  a  preservative  against 
delusion,  in  cold,  arid,  and  calculating  spirits ; 
and  it  exerts  also,  in  a  good  degree,  the  same 
sort  of  salutary  influence  over  even  the  most 
turbulent  or  susceptible  minds,  up  to  that  cri- 
tical moment  when  the  ordinary  counterpoise 
of  reason  is  overborne,  and  when  some  para- 
mount motive  gains  ascendancy.  This  sudden 
overthrow  of  restraining  principles — an  over- 
throw to  which  sanguine  and  imaginative  tem- 
peraments are  always  liable,  is  not  often  duly 
allowed  for  when  it  is  attempted  to  forecast  the 
course  of  human  affairs. — We  form  our  estimate 
of  moral  causes  according  to  that  rate  of  power 
at  which  we  observe  them  now  to  be  moving ; 
but  fail  to  anticipate  what  they  shall  become, 
perhaps  the  next  instant,  that  is  to  say,  when 
existing  restraints  of  usage  or  feeling  have  been 
burst  asunder. 
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The  rush  of  the  passions,  on  such  occasions, 
is  impetuous,  just  in  proportion  to  the  force  that 
may  have  been  overthrown ;  and  whatever  has 
given  way  before  the  torrent  goes  forward  to 
swell  the  tide.  There  are  those  who,  from  their 
personal  history,  might  confirm  the  truth  that, 
when  they  have  fallen,  their  fall  was  aggi-avated, 
not  softened,  by  whatever  advantages  they  pos- 
sessed of  intelligence  or  sensibility.  And  it  is 
especially  to  be  observed  that,  when  the  balance 
of  the  mind  has  once  been  lost,  the  power  of 
intelligence  or  of  knowledge  to  enhance  the 
vehemence  of  malignant  emotions,  or  to  ex- 
aggerate preposterous  conceits,  is  immeasurably 
greater  on  occasions  of  general  excitement,  or 
of  public  delusion,  than  in  the  instance  of  private 
and  individual  errors.  Whence  in  fact  does 
knowledge  draw  the  chief  part  of  its  controlling 
force  over  the  mind,  but  from  the  susceptibility 
it  engenders  to  the  opinions  of  those  around  us  ? 
In  entering  the  commonwealth  of  inteUigence 
do  we  not  come  under  an  influence  that  will 
probably  out-measure  the  accession  we  may 
make  of  personal  power  ?  It  is  only  on  parti- 
cular occasions  that  we  regulate  our  conduct, 
or  repress  the  violence  of  passion  by  self- 
derived  inferences  from  what  we  know;  while 
ordinarily  and  almost  unconsciously,  we  apply 
to  our  modes  of  action  and  to  our  senti- 
ments, those  general  maxims  that  float  in  the 
society  of  which    we   are    members.     If   every 
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man's  personal  intelligence  absolutely  governed 
his  behaviour,  the  empire  of  knowledge  would 
indeed  be  much  more  firm  than  it  is,  because 
truth  would  take  effect  at  all  points  of  the 
surface  of  society,  instead  of  touching  only  a 
few.  But  this  not  being  the  fact,  whatever 
blind  impulse  awakens  the  passions  of  mankind 
affects  all,  individually,  in  a  degree  that  bears 
little  relation  to  the  individual  intelligence  of 
each.  The  movements  of  a  community  when 
once  excited,  are  far  more  passionate  and  less 
rational,  than  an  estimate  of  its  average  intelli- 
gence might  lead  us  to  expect. 

If  it  be  so,  it  must  happen  that  when  once  a 
turn  is  made  in  the  general  tendency  of  men's 
feelings — when  once  a  certain  order  of  sentiment, 
or  a  certain  course  of  conduct  has  come  to  be 
authenticated ;  —  if,  for  example,  some  dark, 
cruel,  or  profligate  rule  of  policy  is  assented 
to  as  necessary  or  just,  all  men  in  particular, 
in  yielding  themselves  to  the  stream  of  affairs, 
will  plunge  into  it  with  an  impetuosity  propor- 
tioned to  their  personal  intelligence  and  energy 
of  mind.  Every  man  in  assenting  to  the  general 
conclusion,  because  assented  to  by  others,  would 
strengthen  himself  and  others,  in  the  common 
purj)ose,  by  all  those  means  of  knowledge  and 
powers  of  argument  which  he  possessed.  If  the 
error  or  extravagance  had  been  his  own,  exclu- 
sively, his  faculty  and  furniture  of  mind  would 
have  been  employed  in  defending  himself  from 
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the  assaults  of  other  men's  good  sense ;  and 
human  nature  does  not,  under  such  circum- 
stances, often  accumulate  much  force. — But  the 
same  faculties  moving  forward  with  the  multi- 
tude, on  a  broad  triumphant  road,  swell  and 
expand  and  possess  themselves  of  the  full 
dominion  of  the  soul. 

At  this  present  moment  of  general  indifference 
the  breaking  forth  of  any  species  of  fanaticism 
may  seem  highly  improbable.  We  ought  how- 
ever to  look  beyond  to-day  and  yesterday ; — 
we  should  survey  the  general  face  of  history, 
and  should  inspect  too  the  depths  of  the 
human  heart,  and  calculate  the  power  of 
its  stronger  passions.  —  Disbelief  is  the  ephe- 
meron  of  our  times;  but  disbelief,  far  from 
being  natural  to  man,  can  never  be  more  than 
a  reaction  that  comes  on,  as  a  faintness,  after 
a  season  of  credulity  and  superstition.  And 
how  soon  may  a  revulsion  take  place!  How 
soon,  after  the  hour  of  exhaustion  has  gone 
by,  may  the  pleasurable  excitements  of  high 
belief  and  of  unbounded  confidence  be  eagerly 
courted ! — courted  by  the  vulgar  in  compliance 
with  its  relish  of  whatever  is  pungent  and 
intense ; — courted  by  the  noble  as  a  means, 
or  as  a  pretext  of  power ; — courted  by  the 
frivolous  as  a  relief  from  lassitude ;  and  by 
the  profound  and  thoughtful,  as  the  proper 
element  of  minds  of  that  order ! 

Whenever  the  turn  of  belief  shall  come  round 
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(we  are  not  here  speaking  of  a  genuine  reli- 
gious faith)  empassioned  sentiments^  of  all  kinds^ 
will  follow  without  delay:  nor  can  any  thing 
less  than  a  revival  of  Christianity  in  its  fullest 
force  then  avail  to  ward  off  those  excesses  of 
fanaticism  and  intolerance^  and  spiritual  arro- 
gance which  heretofore  have  raged  in  the  world. 
The  connexion  of  credulity  with  virulence  is 
deep  seated  in  the  principles  of  human  nature^ 
and  it  should  not  be  deemed  impertinent  or 
unseasonable  at  any  time  to  attempt  to  trace 
to  its  origin  this  order  of  sentiments^  or  to  lay 
bare  the  fibres  of  its  strength : — unless  indeed, 
we  will  profess  to  think  that  man  is  no  more 
what  once  he  was. 


SECTION  II. 


THE    MEANING   OF   TERMS RISE   OF   THE    MALIGN 

EMOTIONS. 

Evert  term,  whether  popular  or  scientific, 
which  may  be  employed  to  designate  the  affec- 
tions or  the  individual  dispositions  of  the  human 
mind,  is  more  or  less  indeterminate,  and  is  liable 
to  many  loose  and  improper  extensions  of  the 
sense  which  a  strict  definition  might  assign  to  it. 
This  disadvantage — the  irremediable  grievance 
of  intellectual  philosophy,  has  its  origin  in  the 
obscurity  and  intricacy  of  the  subject ;  and  is 
besides  much  aggravated  by  the  changing 
fashions  of  speech,  which  neither  observe  scien- 
tific precision,  nor  are  watched  over  with  any 
care. — Men  speak  not  entirely  as  they  think; 
but  as  they  think  and  hear;  and  in  what  re- 
lates to  things  impalpable  few  either  think  or 
hear  attentively.  All  ethical  and  religious 
phrases,  and  those  psychological  terms  which 
derive  their  specific  sense  from  the  principles  of 
religion,  besides  partaking  fully  of  the  above- 
named  disparagements,  common  to  intellectual 
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subjects,  labour  under  a  peculiar  inconvenieace, 
not  sbared  by  any  others  of  that  class.  For  if 
the  mass  of  men  are  inaccurate  and  capricious 
in  their  mode  of  employing  the  abstruse  portion 
of  language,  they  entertain  too  often,  in  what 
relates  to  religion,  certain  capital  errors — errors 
which  ordinarily  possess  the  force  and  activity 
of  virulent  prejudices,  and  which  impart  to  their 
modes  of  speaking,  not  indistinctness  indeed, 
but  the  vivid  and  positive  colours  of  a  strong 
delusion. 

It  is  not  the  small  minority  of  persons  soundly 
informed  in  matters  of  religion,  that  gives  law  to 
the  language  of  a  country ; — or  even  if  it  did, 
this  class  is  not  generally  qualified,  by  habits  or 
education,  to  fix  and  authenticate  a  philosophical 
nomenclature.  From  these  peculiar  disadvan- 
tages it  inevitably  follows  that  when,  by  giving 
attention  to  facts,  we  have  obtained  precise 
notions  on  subjects  of  this  sort,  or  at  least  have 
approximated  to  truth,  it  will  be  found  imprac- 
ticable to  adjust  the  result  of  our  inquiries  to 
the  popular  and  established  sense  of  any  of  the 
terms  %vhich  may  oifer  themselves  to  our  option. 
The  mass  of  mankind;  besides  their  backward- 
ness always  to  exchange  a  loose  and  vague,  for 
a  definite  and  restricted  notion,  do  not  fail  to 
descry,  in  any  definition  that  is  at  once  philo- 
sophical and  religious,  some  cause  of  offence. — 
The  new-sharpened  phrase  is  felt  to  have  an 
edge    that    wounds   inveterate    prejudice,    and 
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rankles  in  the  heart;  and  the  writer  who  is  seen 
to  be  thus  whetting  afresh  his  words,  is  deemed 
to  entertain  a  hostile  puqiose,  and  is  met  with 
a  con-espondent  hostihty.  Nor  is  much  more 
favour  to  be  looked  for  from  the  religious  classes 
who,  always  alarmed  at  the  shghtest  change  in 
venerable  modes  of  speech,  will  scent  a  heresy 
in  every  such  definition. 

If  then  new  terms  are  not  to  be  created  (a 
procedure  always  undesirable)  and  if  the  into- 
lerable inconvenience  of  a  ponderous  periphrasis 
is  also  to  be  avoided,  the  best  that  can  be  done, 
amid  so  many  difficulties,  is  to  select  a  phrase 
which,  more  nearly  than  any  other  (of  those 
commonly  in  use)  conveys  the  notion  we  have 
obtained;  and  then  to  append  a  caution, explicit 
or  imphed,  against  the  misunderstandings  to 
which  the  writer,  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  is  exposed. 

In  the  instance  of  every  term  connected  with 
religious  principles  or  modes  of  feeling,  there 
must  of  course  be  admitted  a  far  wider  depar- 
ture from  the  etymological  or  ancient,  than  from 
the  modem  and  popular  sense  they  bear.  If 
the  recent  and  vulgar  meaning  of  such  phrases 
be  incorrect,  or  delusive,  how  much  more  so 
must  be  the  remote  and  original  meaning ! — 
Whither  does  the  etymon  carry  us,  but  to 
altogether  a  foreign  region  of  thought  ?  In 
matters  of  religion  a  revolution  has  taken  place, 
upon  all  lettered  nations,  which,  while  it  leaves 
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human  nature  the  same,  has  imparted  a  new 
substance,  a  new  form,  and  a  new  relative  po- 
sition, to  every  notion  that  respects  Invisible 
Power,  and  human  conduct. 

Preposterous  therefore  would  be  the  pedantry 
of  a  writer  who,  in  discoursing,  for  ejcample, 
of  Superstition,  or  Enthusiasm,  should  confine 
himself  to  such  a  definition  of  those  terms  as 
might  comport  with  the  sense  they  bore,  cen- 
turies ago,  in  the  minds  of  Lucian,  Plutarch, 
Epictetus,  or  Aristotle !  Even  many  of  the  less 
fluctuating  ethical  abstractions  have  dropped 
almost  the  whole  of  their  primeval  significance 
in  the  course  of  ages.  Is  Justice,  in  the  sense  of 
an  Athenian  populace,  or  in  the  sense  of  the 
"  Senate  and  People  of  Rome,"  the  justice  either 
of  English  law,  or  of  English  opinion  ?  Has  the 
Virtue  of  Sparta  much  analogy  with  the  virtue 
of  Christian  ethics  ?  Where,  in  modern  times 
(except  indeed  among  the  slave-holders  of  re- 
publican America)  where  shall  we  find  a  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Liberty  which  has  even  a 
remote  resemblance  to  the  sense  attached  to 
it  by  the  ferocious  lords  of  miserable  Lacedae- 
monian helots  ? 

The  passions  of  man  are  permanent ;  but  the 
difference  between  polytheism  and  true  theology 
— how  much  soever  true  theology  may  in  any 
instance  be  encumbered  or  obscured,  is  so  vast, 
as  to  leave  nothing  that  belongs  to  the  circle  of 
religious  emotion  unchanged. 
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Thus  it  is  that  the  Fanatic  of  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  writers  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  to  be 
recognized  as  predecessor  of  the  Fanatic  of 
Christendom ;  and  although,  for  purposes  of 
illustration,  or  of  mere  curiosity,  we  may  here- 
after glance  (once  and  again)  at  some  of  the 
ancient  and  long-obsolete  forms  of  religious  extra- 
vagance, it  is  with  the  modern  species  (practical 
inferences  being  our  prime  object)  that  we  shall, 
in  the  following  pages,  chietly  be  conversant. 

In  a  former  instance  (Natural  History  of 
Enthusiasm)  the  author  was  not  insensible  of 
the  disadvantage  he  laboured  under  in  adopting 
a  phrase  which  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
(the  one  he  has  now  to  do  with  excepted)  is 
employed  in  every  imaginable  diversity  of  mean- 
ing, and  to  which,  in  truth,  every  man,  as  he 
utters  it,  assigns  a  sense  that  reflects  his  personal 
rate  of  feeUng  in  matters  of  religion.  One  man's 
Enthusiasm  being  only  another  man's  Sobriety. 
Before  such  diversities  can  be  harmonised  not 
only  must  mankind  be  taught  to  think  with 
precision,  but  must  come  also  to  an  agreement 
on  the  great  principles  of  piety. 

Discordances,  still  more  extreme,  belong  to 
the  popular  senses  of  the  word  Fanaticism  ;  for 
inasmuch  as  it  takes  up  a  more  pungent  element 
than  the  term  Enthusiasrn,  it  commonly  draws 
some  special  emphasis  from  the  virulence  or 
prejudices  of  the  mouth  whence  it  issues :— the 
word  is  the  favourite  missile  of  that  opprobrious 
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contempt  wherewith  Irreligion  defends  itself  in 
its  difficult  position  ;  and  it  is  hurled  often  with 
the  indiscriminate  vehemence  that  belongs  to 
infuriate  fear.  The  sense  attached  to  a  term 
when  so  employed  must  of  course  differ  im- 
mensely from  that  which  it  bears  in  the  mind  of 
the  dispassionate  observer  of  mankind,  and  espe- 
cially of  one  who  takes  up  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity as  the  best  and  most  certain  clew  to  the 
philosophy  of  human  nature. 

Once  for  all  then,  the  author  requests  the 
reader  to  remember  that  he  is  not  professing 
to  be  either  lexicographer  or  scholastic  dispu- 
tant; nor  does  he  assume  it  as  any  part  of  his 
business  to  adjust  the  nice  proprieties  of  lan- 
guage; but  aims  rather,  on  a  very  important 
subject,  to  make  himself  understood,  while  he 
describes  a  certain  class  of  pernicious  senti- 
ments, which  too  often  have  been  combined  with 
religious  belief.  In  another  volume  spurious 
and  imaginative  religious  emotions  were  spokea  , 
of:  our  present  task  is  to  describe  the  various 
combinations  of  the  same  spurious  pietism  with 
the  Malign  Passions. 

After  quite  rejecting  from  our  account  that 
opprobrious  sense  of  the  word  Fanaticism  which 
the  virulent  calumniator  of  religion  and  of  the 
religious  assigns  to  it,  it  will  be  found,  as  we 
believe,  that  the  elementary  idea  attaching  to 
the  term  in  its  manifold  applications,  is  that  of 
Jielitioiis  fervour  in  religion,  rendered  turbulent. 


morose,  or  rancorous,  by  junction  with  some 
one  or  more  of  the  unsocial  emotions.  Or  if  a 
definition  as  brief  as  possible  were  demanded, 
we  should  say,  that   Fanaticism  is  Enthusiasm 

INFLAMED   BY    HaTRED. 

A  glance  at  the  rise  and  reason  of  the  irascible 
emotions  will  facilitate  our  future  progress.  Our 
subject  being  an  instance  of  the  combination  of 
these  emotions  with  other  principles,  we  ought 
distinctly  to  have  in  view  the  elements ;  and  to 
note  also  some  of  their  coalescent  forms. 

The  difficulty  that  attends  analysis  in  the 
science  of  mind  (science  so  called)  belongs  in 
a  pecuhar  manner  to  those  instances  in  which 
we  endeavour  to  trace  the  original  construction 
of  passions  or  impulses  that  scarcely  ever  present 
themselves  otherwise  than  in  an  exaggerated  and 
corrupted  condition.  It  is  usual,  if  an  object  of 
philosophic  curiosity  be  obscure  or  evanescent, 
to  single  out  for  examination  the  most  marked 
examples  of  the  class.  But  to  take  this  course 
in  an  analysis  of  the  passions  is  to  seek  for 
primitive  elements  where  most  they  have  lost 
then-  original  form,  and  have  suffered  the  most 
injury. 

What  the  contour  and  symmetry  of  the  moral 
form  was,  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  Crea- 
tor, may  be  more  readily  determined  in  the  dry 
method  of  ethical  definition,  than  vividly  con- 
ceived of;   and  this  is  especially  true  of  those 
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emotions  which  imply  the  presence  of  evil. 
How  delicate  is  the  task — if  indeed  it  be  a 
practicable  one,  to  trace  tlie  line  between  nature 
(in  the  best  sense)  and  deformity — between  the 
true  and  the  false,  in  these  instances!  And  yet, 
not  the  most  rancorous  or  foul  of  the  malign 
sentiments  can  be  thought  any  thing  else  than 
a  disordered  state  of  some  power  indispensable 
to  the  constitution  of  a  rational  and  independent 
agent.  We  need  then  take  care  lest,  in  our 
haste  to  condemn  what  is  evil,  we  should 
denoimce  as  such  that  of  which  God  himself 
is  author,  and  which,  if  we  think  closely,  can- 
not even  be  conceived  of  as  altogether  want- 
ing in  a  being  placed  where  man  is  placed. 

Within  a  certain  line  there  can  however  be 
no  difficulty  in  deciding  between  good  and  evil. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  a  passion  or  appetite, 
subservient  to  some  specific  purpose,  is  in  an 
irregular  state  when  it  overpasses  or  fails  to 
secure  that  purpose  : — the  end  must  give  law  to 
the  means ;  and  where  the  end  may  clearly  be 
defined,  the  limit  which  the  means  should  reach 
is  not  hard  to  ascertain.  Either  by  Excess 
and  too  great  intensity — or  by  Perversion,  or 
mis(Urection  from  their  proper  object — or  by 
Prolongation  from  momentary  impulses  to 
habits  and  permanent  qualities,  as  well  the 
animal  appetites  as  the  irascible  passions  as- 
sume a  pernicious  form,  and  derange  the  har- 
mony of  nature. 


Which  of  the  emotions  or  desires  it  is  that 
may  justly  claim  to  be  not  subservient,  but 
paramount,  and  may  therefore  safely  be  pro- 
longed, and  impart  themselves  as  qualities  to 
the  mind.  Nature  distinctly  informs  us,  by 
rendering  them  always  agreeable ;  while  some 
uneasiness,  or  even  positive  pain,  is  attached 
to  the  continuance  of  every  one  of  those 
feeUngs  which,  in  her  intention,  are  only  to 
measure  out  a  momentary  occasion,  and  which 
ought  to  rise  and  disappear  in  the  same  hour. 

It  is  thus,  we  need  hardly  say,  with  the  bodily 
appetites,  which  disturb  the  system  (as  well 
corporeal  as  mental)  whenever  they  do  more 
than  accomplish  their  definite  purpose.  Indis- 
pensable as  these  impulses  are  to  the  machi- 
nery of  life,  they  take  a  noxious  quality  when 
they  are  detained :  their  property  should  be 
to  evaporate  without  residuum.  Each,  more- 
over, has  its  specific  object,  and  throws  every 
other  function  into  disorder  if  it  become  fasti- 
dious :  and  each  too  must  observe  its  due 
amount  of  force. 

The  same  is  true  of  all  forms  of  the  irascible 
emotions,  which  can  never  go  beyond  their  pur- 
pose, and  especially  can  never  pass  into  disposi- 
tions, without  vitiating  the  character.  Each  single 
instance  of  excessive  excitement  contributes, 
shall  we  say,  the  whole  amount  of  its  excess 
to  the  formation  of  a  habit  of  the  same  class ; 
and  then   these  habits— emotions  parted  from 
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their  occasions,  soon  run  into  some*  sort  of 
perversion,  or  become  misdirected.  Unoccupied 
desire  strays  from  its  patli,  and  attaches  itself 
perniciously  to  whatever  objects  it  may  meet. 
It  is  thus  that  human  nature  subsides  into 
its  most  corrupted  states.  A  certain  mode  of 
feeling  is  generated,  oC  the  utter  unreasonable- 
ness of  which  the  mind  is  dimly  conscious,  and 
to  rid  itself  of  the  uneasy  yensc  of  being  ab- 
surd, rushes  on  toward  sentiments  still  more 
preposterous,  that  by  their  aid  it  may  quite  sur- 
round itself  with  false  impressions,  and  lose  all 
recollection  of  calm  truths.  As  there  is  an 
intoxication  of  the  animal  appetites,  so  is  there 
an  intoxication  of  the  malign  passions  ;  and 
perhaps  if  we  could  completely  analyse  some 
extreme  instance  of  dark  and  atrocious  hatred — 
hatred  when  it  constitutes  the  fixed  condition 
of  the  soul,  we  should  lind  that  the  miserable 
being  has  become  what  he  is  by  the  impulse 
of  a  perpetual  endeavour  to  drown  self-reproach 
and  inward  contempt,  in  deeper  and  deeper 
draughts  of  the  cup  of  poison. 

Up  to  that  point  where  the  subordinate  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature  become  transmuted  into 
permanent  qualities,  imparting  a  character  to 
the  mind,  it  is  easy  to  discern  their  reason  and 
propriety  as  constituents  of  the  physical  and 
moral  hfe';  nor  can  we  fail  to  perceive  that  each 
is  attended  with  a  provision  for  re-straining  it 
within  due  limits.     Thus  it  is,  as  we  have  said. 
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that  whHe  the  machinery  of  animal  life  is  im 
pelled  by  the  sense  of  pleasure  which  is  attached 
to  the  brief  activity  of  the  appetites,  an  admoni- 
tory uneasiness  attends  the  excessive  indulgence, 
or  protracted  excitement  of  them.  Consist- 
ently with  this  same  regard  to  ulterior  purposes, 
the  irascible  emotions,  in  their  naiire  stale,  are 
denied  any  attendant  pleasurable  sense ;  or  at 
most  so  small  an  element  of  pleasure  belongs  to 
them,  that  the  pain  consequent  upon  their  excess 
or  their  continuance  is  always  paramount.  The 
dash  of  gratification,  if  there  be  any,  does  but  give 
momentary  life  to  the  rising  energy,  and  then 
passes  otF. 

The  irascible  passions  can  be  allowed  to  have 
respect  to  nothing  beyond  the  preservation  of 
Hfe,  or  of  its  enjoyments,  in  those  unforeseen 
occasions  when  no  other  means  but  an  instanta- 
neous exertion  of  more  than  the  ordinary  force, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  and  especially  of  the 
latter,  could  avail  for  the  purpose  of  defence : — 
anger  is  the  safeguard  of  beings  not  housed, 
like  the  tortoise,  vdthin  an  impenetrable  crust ; 
and  if  man  had  been  born  cased  in  iron,  or 
were  an  ethereal  substance,  he  would  proba- 
bly have  been  furnished  with  no  passionate 
resentments.  Nevertheless  every  good  purpose 
of  such  emotions  has  been  answered  when  the 
faculties  have  received  that  degree  and  kind  of 
stimulus  which  the  exigency  of  the  moment 
demanded ;  and  their  continuance  must  be  always 
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(if  it  were  nothing  worse)  a  waste  and  a  perver- 
sion of  power;  sinCe  the  conservative  ends  they 
may  seem  to  have  in  view  are  far  more  certainly 
secured  by  other  means  when  the  sudden  peril 
is  gone  by.  Malign  dispositions  and  vindictive 
hahiia  are,  shall  we  say,  miserable  encumbrances 
of  the  mind ;  as  if  a  man  would  sustain  tbe  load 
of  bulky  armour,  night  and  day,  and  carry  shield 
and  lance,  though  probably  he  will  not  encounter 
a  foe  once  in  the  year.  The  checks  of  opinion, 
the  motives  of  mutual  interest ;  and  at  last  the 
provisions  of  law,  and  the  arm  of  the  body 
politic,  are  in  readiness  to  defend  us  from  every 
aggression,  those  only  excepted  which  must  be  re- 
pelled  at  the  instant  they  are  made,  or  not  at  all. 
That  brisk  excitement  of  the  faculties  which 
a  sudden  perception  of  danger  occasions,  not 
merely  bears  proportion  to  the  nearness  and 
extent  of  the  peril,  but  has  a  relation  to  its  quality 
and  its  supposed  origin.  This  excitement,  to 
answer  its  end,  must  possess  an  affinity  with  the 
aggressive  cause. — The  repellant  power  must  be 
such  as  is  the  assailant  power.  A  quick  sympathy 
with  the  hostile  purpose  of  an  antagonist  belongs 
to  the  emotion  at  the  impulse  of  which  we 
are  to  withstand  his  attack.  Simple  fear,  and 
its  attendant  courage,  are  enough  if  the  danger 
we  have  to  meet  arises  from  material  causes 
only;  or  if  a  mechanical  injury  is  all  that  is 
thought  of.  But  anger,  and  the  courage  pecu- 
liar to  anger,  is  called  up  when  mind  contends 
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with  MIND,  that  is  to  say,  when  an  injury  is  to  be 
warded  off  which  (whether  truly  so  or  not)  we 
beheve  to  spring  from  the  inimical  intention  of 
a  being  like  ourselves.  In  this  case  matter  and 
its  properties  are  forgotten,  or  are  thought  of  as 
the  mere  instruments  of  the  threatened  harm, 
while  we  rouse  ourselves  to  grapple,  soul  against 
soul,  with  our  foe. 

For  the  very  same  reason  that  some  knowledge, 
more  or  less  accurate,  of  the  laws  of  matter 
(whether  acquired  by  the  methods  of  science,  or 
by  common  experience)  is  indispensable  as  our 
guide  in  avoiding  or  repelling  physical  evils,  so 
is  an  intuition  of  motives  necessary  to  our 
safety  when  it  is  a  hostile  purpose  that  ori- 
ginates the  danger  we  are  exposed  to.  Success- 
fully to  resist  an  impending  harm,  we  must 
rightly  conceive  of  its  occult  cause. 

There  may  be  those  who  would  ask — "Why 
should  we  suppose  these  irascible  emotions,  liable 
as  they  are  to  abuse,  and  destructive  as  they 
often  become,  to  be  original  ingredients  of  our 
nature;  or  why  needs  man  be  furnished  with  any 
impulses  more  potent  or  complex  than  those 
given  him  as  a  defence  against  physical  injuries?" 
The  answer  is  not  difficult.— An  additional  motive 
and  a  more  vigorous  spring  is  needed  in  the  one 
case  which  is  not  requisite  in  the  other,  because 
the  danger  in  the  one  is  of  a  far  more  recondite 
quality  than  in  the  other,  and  demands  a  com- 
mensurate provision.     If,  for  our  safety,  we  must 
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know  to  what  extent,  at  what  distances,  and 
under  what  conditions,  fire  may  destroy  or 
torment  us;  we  must,  for  a  like  reason,  know 
the  nature,  extent,  and  conditions  of  the  harm 
that  may  arise  from  the  rage  of  a  furious  man. 
Now  it  does  not  appear  that  the  extreme  exigency 
of  the  moment  could  be  met  in  any  way  so 
efficaciously  —  if  at  all,  as  by  this  sudden  sym- 
pathy with  the  ill  intention  of  our  enemy — a 
sympathy  which,  as  by  a  flash  of  consciousness, 
puts  us  into  possession  of  his  evil  purpose.  The 
rage  or  the  mahce  of  the  aggressor,  thus  reflected 
(if  dimly  yet  truly)  upon  the  imagination  of 
whoever  is  its  object,  informs  him,  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  of  all  he  should  prepare 
himself  to  meet.  May  we  not  properly  admire 
the  simplicity  and  the  fitness  of  this  machinery  ? 

It  is  quite  another  question,  and  one  which 
does  not  now  press  upon  us — Whence  comes  that 
fii-st  malignant  purpose  or  hostile  intention  against 
which  the  irascible  emotions  are  provided?  Evil 
existing  as  it  does,  we  are  here  concerned  only 
»vith  the  arrangement  made  for  repelling  it.  Let 
it  then  be  remembered,  that  inasmuch  as  the 
hostile  powers  of  mind  are  far  more  pernicious, 
because  more  various,  insidious  and  pertinacious 
than  those  of  matter  (which  can  move  only  in  a 
single  direction)  there  is  required  more  motive 
and  more  energy  to  resist  them.  Now  this 
necessary  accession  of  power  is,  might  we  say, 
borrowed  for  the  munient  when  it  is  wanted,  bv 
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sympathy  from  the  aggressor.  He  who  rises  in 
fatal  rage  upon  his  fellow,  does,  by  the  contrivance 
of  nature,  and  at  the  very  instant  of  his  violent 
act,  put  into  the  hand  of  his  victim  a  weapon 
that  may  actually  avert  the  stroke.  The  vicious 
and  exaggerated  condition  in  which  these  passions 
usually  present  themselves  (a  condition  acciden- 
tal, not  necessary)  should  not  prevent  our 
assigning  to  the  wisdom  and  benignity  of  the 
Creator  what  conspicuously  exhibits  both.  And 
surely  it  is  becoming  to  us  to  rescue  (if  so  we 
may  speak)  the  praise  of  the  Supreme  in  those 
instances  where  most  it  is  obscured  by  the  evils 
that  have  supervened  upon  his  work. 

Yet  all  we  see  around  us  of  the  wisdom  and 
benevolence  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  especially 
as  displayed  in  the  constitution  of  the  sentient 
orders,  would  stand  contradicted  if  it  appeared 
tliat  passionate  resentments  were  otherwise  than 
painful.*  In  fact  we  do  not  find  them  to  be 
entertained  as  modes  of  gratification  until  after 
they  have  gone  into  the  unnatural  condition  of 
permanent  qualities;  and  even  then  the  gratifi- 
cation, if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  wrung  out 
from  the  very  torments  of  the  heart.  When 
indeed  these  dark  emotions  have  formed  alliance 
with  imaginative  sentiments,  they  at  once  lose  a 
portion  of  their  virulence,  and  borrow  a  sense  of 
pleasure,  which  may  become  very  vivid.     Some 
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remarkable  cases  of  this  sort  our  proper  subject 
will  lead  us  to  consider. 

There  is,  however,  an  instance  tliat  may  seem 
to  be  at  variance  with  our  assumptions ;  and  it 
is  one  which  should  he  fairly  looked  at. —  Of 
what  sort  then  is  the  pleasure  of  consummated 
revenge;  and  whence  does  it  spring? — or  must 
we  trace  it  to  the  original  constitution  of  the 
mind'.'  To  answer  such  a  question  we  should 
go  back  to  the  elements  of  the  moral  sense. — 
Let  it  then  be  remembered  that  this  sense, 
indispensable  as  it  is  to  rational  agency  and  to 
responsibility,  imphes,  not  only  a  conscious- 
ness of  pleasure  in  the  view  of  what  is  good, 
benign,  and  generous;  but  an  equal  and  corre- 
spondent feeling  (necessarily  painful)  towards  the 
opposite  qualities,  whether  of  single  actions  or  of 
character.  We  cannot  so  much  as  form  a  concep- 
tion of  a  moral  sense  that  should  possess  one  of 
these  faculties  apart  from  the  other: — as  well 
suppose  the  eye  to  be  percipient  of  light,  but 
unconscious  of  darkness.  The  power  of  approval 
is  a  nullity,  if  it  do  not  involve  a  power  of  disap- 
proval and  disgust.  What  sort  of  languid  and 
vague  instinct  were  it,  which,  though  capable  of 
high  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  virtue  and 
beneficence,  should  look  listlessly  and  without 
emotion  upon  the  infliction  of  wanton  torture,  or 
upon  acts  of  injustice,  fraud,  or  impurity?  We 
may  indeed  imagine  a  world  into  which  no  evila 
and  no  discords  or  deformities  should  gain  admis- 
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sion ;  but  it  is  inipossible  to  conceive  of  sentient 
beings  endowed  witb  faculties  of  pleasure,  such 
as  should  involve  no  power  of  sutFering.  Whoever 
would  be  capable  of  exalted  happiness  must 
undergo  the  possibility  of  misery,  equally  intense; 
or  if  the  power  of  enjoyment  be  greater  than  the 
power  of  suffering,  the  whole  amount  of  the 
difference  is  just  so  much  torpor,  or  so  much 
relaxation.  A  sense  or  faculty  may  indeed  be 
numbed  or  paralyzed;  but  although  such  damage 
should  secure  an  exemption  from  pain,  no  one 
would  boast  of  it  as  a  natural  perfection. 

The  sense  of  fitness,  whence  arises  our  ac- 
quiescence in  retributive  proceedings,  as  well 
penal  as  remunerative,  implies,  an  uneasiness 
not  to  be  dismissed,  or  even  an  intense  con- 
sciousness of  pain,  so  long  as  merited  punish- 
ment is  diverted,  or  delayed,  or  its  ultimate 
arrival  is  held  in  doubt.  Few  emotions,  per- 
haps none,  are  more  racking  than  that  which 
attends  the  indeterminate  delay  of  righteous 
retribution.  And  then,  as  every  faculty  of  plea- 
sure involves  a  liability  to  pain,  so  does  a  sudden 
release  from  pain,  mental  or  bodily,  bring  with  it 
a  sensation  which,  if  we  must  hesitate  to  call  it 
pleasure,  it  will  be  hard  to  designate  at  all. — 
Thus  the  extreme  uneasiness  that  attends  the 
delay  of  retribution,  is,  when  at  length  relieved 
by  the  infliction  of  due  punishment,  followed  by 
an  emotion  (very  transient  in  benignant  minds) 
which,  if  it  may  not  be  called  pleasurable,  must 
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remain  undescribed.  We  have  only  to  add  that, 
us  the  exaggerations  of  self-love  render  the  com- 
raon  desire  of  retribution  intense — shall  we  say 
intolerable,  if  self  be  the  sufferer,  so,  and  in  the 
same  degree,  will  the  pleasurable  sense  of  relief 
be  enhanced  when,  after  a  doubtful  delay,  ample 
retribution  alights  on  its  victim. — The  continu- 
ance, or  the  brief  duration  of  this  malign  gratifi- 
cation might  well  be  taken  as  a  gauge  of  the 
nobility  or  baseness  of  the  mind  that  entertains 
it. — If  a  generous  spirit  admits  at  all  any  such 
emotion,  it  will  refuse  to  give  it  lodgement  longer 
than  a  moment,  and  will  gladly  return  to  senti- 
ments of  compassion  and  forgiveness.  On  the 
contrary,  a  mind,  l>y  disposition  and  habit  ranco- 
rous, derives  from  an  achieved  revenge  a  sweetness 
not  soon  spent,  and  which  is  resorted  to  year 
after  year  as  a  cordial. 

So  jealous  is  Nature  of  her  constitutions  that 
she  rigorously  visits  every  infringement  of  them. — 
To  revolve  or  entertain  any  desire  at  a  distance 
from  its  due  "occasion,  and  in  the  absence  of  its 
fit  object,  is  always  to  undergo  some  degree  of 
corruption  of  the  faculties — a  corruption  which, 
if  not  checked,  spreads  as  a  canker  even  through 
the  powers  of  animal  life.  All  kinds  of  introverted 
mental  action,  even  of  the  most  innocent  sort, 
are  more  or  less  debihtating  to  both  mind  and 
body,  and  trebly  so  when  attended  by  powerful 
emotions.     Might  it  not  bt-  said  that  health — 
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both  animal  and  intellectual,  is  Emaiiative  move- 
ment, or  a  progression  from  the  centre,  outwards: 
and  is  not  disease  a  movement  in  the  reverse 
direction?  Assuredly  those  vices  are  the  most 
destructive,  the  most  rancorous,  and  the  most 
inveterate,  which  are  peculiarly  meditative,  or  the 
characteristic  of  which  is  rumination. 

By  extending  themselves  beyond  their  im- 
mediate occasion,  the  irascible  passions  are 
quickly  converted  from  acts  into  habits. — Thus 
anger  becomes  petulance  or  hatred:  —  wrath 
slides  into  cruelty;  disgust  into  moroseness; 
dislike  into  envy ;  and  at  last  the  whole  course  of 
nature  is  "set  on  fire;"  or  worse — undergoes  the 
tortures  of  a  slow  and  smothered  combustion. 

The  transition  of  the  passions  from  momentary 
energies  to  settled  dispositions,  does  not  advance 
far  (much  less  does  it  reach  its  completion) 
without  the  aid  of  what  may  be  termed  a  reverbe- 
rative  process,  not  very  diflicult  to  be  traced.^ — 
Thatquick  sympathy  which  vivifiesthe  impressions 
of  anger,  by  attributing  an  ill  intention  to  him 
who  assails  us,  accompanies,  and  even  in  a  higher 
degree,  the  same  class  of  feelings  in  their  trans- 
muted form  of  permanent  sentiments.  A  malign 
temper  imputes  to  an  adversary,  not  a  momentary 
hostility;  but  an  evil  nature  and  a  settled  ani- 
mosity like  its  own.  The  supposition  takes  its 
measure  and  its  quality  from  the  sentiment 
whence  it  springs;  and  as  the  irascible  emotion 
iuis  now  become  a  constant  mood  of  the  mind,  so 
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is  malignant  character  made  over  and  assigned  to 
whoever  is  its  object.  Evil  passions  at  this  stage, 
are  fast  attaining  their  maturity,  and  fail  not  soon 
to  gain  absolute  mastery  over  the  soul.  The 
meditation  of  evil  abroad,  inflames  evil  at  home: 
the  infatuated  being  in  idea  challenges  its  adver- 
sary to  take  a  lodgement  even  within  the  palpita- 
ting ramparts  of  the  heart,  so  that  the  conflict 
may  go  on  as  an  intestine  war  at  all  hours,  and 
in  all  seasons: — night  does  not  part  the  combat- 
ants; nay  rather  is  it  then  that,  like  other  savage 
natures  which  stalk  forth  from  their  lairs  in  the 
dark,  envenomed  hatreds  (while  children  of  peace 
are  sleeping)  wake  up,  and  rend  their  prey. 

If  anger  be  simply  painful,  hatred  involves 
the  very  substance  of  misery.  How  should, 
it  then,  we  may  ask,  subsist  in  the  human 
mind,  the  first  instinct  of  which  is  the  desire  of 
happiness?  Strong  as  is  this  instinct,  it  takes 
effect  only  under  certain  conditions. — There 
are  circumstances  which  impel  us  to  hold  even 
our  love  of  enjoyment  in  abeyance,  or  which 
make  us  refuse  to  taste  the  least  gratification 
until  the  disturbance  of  feeling  that  has  happened 
is  adjusted.  Do  not  minds  of  a  sensitive  order 
repel  every  solicitation  of  pleasure  so  long  as  one 
beloved  suffers ;  and  this,  even  when  the  object 
of  fondness  is  far  distant,  and  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  active  service? — The  happiness  of 
those  we  love,  if  indeed  we  be  capable  of  love,  is 
an  indispensable  condition    of  our  own. — And 
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tliere  are  other  necessary  conditions  of  personal 
peace,  and  some  so  inseparable  from  human 
nature  that  they  can  never  be  evaded.  Of  these 
we  have  already  mentioned  that  which  belong 
to  the  Retributive  sentiment,  and  which  forbids 
us  to  rest  while  the  author  of  a  wrong  enjoys 
impunity. 

A  sort  of  fascination  leads  on  the  tortured 
soul  that  is  the  victim  of  these  feelings  in  a  double 
line;  on  the  one  hand  it  eagerly  pursues  its 
desire  of  revenge  ;  and  on  the  other,  labours 
with  indefatigable  zeal  to  establish  its  own 
conviction  of  the  malignant  nature  of  its  ad- 
versary. In  its  efforts  to  obtain  this  double  satis- 
faction, it  revolves  hourly  all  evidences,  real  or 
imaginary,  of  the  innate  atrocity  of  its  foe  ;  for 
if  this  point  were  but  fully  settled,  self  would 
be  cleared  of  the  imputation  of  wrong,  and  the 
arrival  of  retribution  would  seem  so  much  the 
more  probable.  But  fiir  from  reaching  a  definite 
conclusion  of  this  sort,  with  which  it  might  rest 
satisfied,  and  so  return  to  the  common  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  tlie  racked  spirit  feels  from  day  to 
day  that  the  very  cogitation  of  its  doubt  only 
enhances  the  motives  that  give  it  force.  Inflamed 
and  insatiate,  the  distracted  being  returns  ever 
and  again  to  the  salt  stream  that,  at  every  draught, 
aggravates  its  thirst!  In  this  fever  of  the  heart 
the  assuagement  of  the  inward  torment  by  the 
destruction  of  its  adversary,  is  the  only  liappiness 
it  can  think  of. 
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And  yet  even  the  most  extreme  and  deplo- 
rable instances  that  could  be  adduced  of  the 
predominance  of  the  malignant  passions,  would 
serve  to  attest,  at  once  the  excellence  of  tlie 
original  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  the 
indestructible  property  of  its  moral  instincts. 
Not  the  most  furious  or  irascible  of  men  can 
indulge  his  passion  until  after  he  has  attributed 
ail  ill  intention  to  the  object  of  his  wrath.  To 
be  angry  with  that  which  is  seen  and  confessed 
to  be  innoxious  or  devoid  of  hostile  feeling,  is  a 
reach  of  mahgnity  that  lies  beyond  the  range  of 
human  passions,  even  when  most  corrupted  or 
most  inflamed.  How  else  can  we  account  for 
the  absurd  use  which  the  angry  man  makes  of 
the  prosopopceia  when  he  happens  to  be  hurt,  torn, 
or  opposed  by  an  inanimate  object : — the  stone, 
the  steel,  the  timber,  which  has  given  him  a  fall, 
or  has  obstructed  his  impatience,  he  curses  on 
the  ht/pofkesis  that  it  is  conscious  and  inimical : — 
nay,  he  would  fain  breathe  a  soul  into  the  sense- 
less mass,  that  he  might  the  move  reasonably 
revile  and  crush  it. 

And  so,  when  hatred  has  become  the  settled 
temper  of  the  mind,  there  attends  it  a  bad  inge- 
nuity, which  puts  the  worst  possible  construction 
upon  the  words,  actions,  looks,  of  the  abhor- 
red object.  Yet  why  is  this  but  because  the 
laws  of  the  moral  system  forbid  that  any  thing 
should  be  hated  but  what  actually  deserves,  or 
is  at  the  moment  thought  to  destrve  abhorrence  ? 


The  most  pernicious  and  virulent  heart  has  no 
power  of  ejecting  its  venom  upon  a  fairsurface ; — it 
must  slur,  whatever  it  means  to  poison.  To  hate 
that  which  is  seen  and  confessed  to  be  not  wicked, 
is  as  impossible  as  to  be  angry  with  that  which  is 
not  assumed  to  be  hostUe.  And  the  most  depraved 
souls,  whose  only  element  is  revenge,  feel  the 
stress  of  this  necessity  not  a  whit  less  than  the 
most  benign  and  virtuous.  Whether  the  uni- 
verse any  where  contains  spirits  so  malignant  as 
to  be  capable  of  hating  without  assignment  of 
demerit,  or  attributing  of  ill  purpose  to  their 
adversary,  we  know  not ;  but  certainly  man 
never  reaches  any  such  frightful  enormity.* 

What  is  the  constant  style  of  the  misanthrope? 
What  the  burthen  of  the  dull  echoes  that  shake 
the  damps  from  the  roof  of  his  cavern  1  Is  not 
his  theme  ever  and  again — the  malignity,  the 
cruelty,  the  falseness,  of  the  human  race  ? 
To  hate  mankind  is  indeed  his  rule ;  but  yet 
he  must  calumniate  before  he  can  detest  it. 
Nature  is  here  stronger  than  corruption,  and 
a  tribute  is  borne  to  the  unalterable  princi- 
ples of  virtue,  even  by  those  unnatural  lips 
that  breathe  universal  imprecations  !  How 
does  the  solitary  wretch  —  prisoner  as   he  is 


*Tbc  mere  supposition  may  seem  to  be  a  conlradiction  in  terms  ;- 
that  what  is  not  hateful  sliould  be  Imted.  But  the  analysis  o{  ea\i 
tions  of  this  sort,  if  carried  on  a  little  fiirtlicr,  brings  us  to  some  sue 
notion  as  that  of  maligDity  separable  from  an  object  confesned  to  h 
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of  his  own  malignity,  toil  from  day  to  day 
in  the  work  of  ingenious  detraction  !  how 
does  he  recapitulate  and  refute,  untired,  the 
thousandth  time,  every  alleged  extenuation  of 
human  frailty  or  folly !  How  does  he  strive  to 
justify  the  bad  passion  that  rules  him; — how 
eagerly  does  he  listen  to  any  new  proof  of  his 
poisonous  dogma — That  man  is  altogether  abo- 
minable, and  ought  to  be  hated !  Inwardly  he 
feels  the  sheer  absurdity  of  perpetual  malice,  and 
is  always  defending  himself  against  the  accusa- 
tion of  doing  immense  wrong  to  his  species. 
But  this  very  labour,  and  this  painful  ingenuity 
refutes  itself;  for  if  human  nature  were,  as  he 
affinns  it  to  be,  simply  and  purely  evil,  his 
ovm  bosom  would  not  be  thus  tortured  by  the 
endeavour  to  prove  mankind  abominable,  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  his  malice.  Most  evident 
it  is  that  if  man  were  not  formed  to  love  what  is 
good  and  follow  virtue,  he  would  find  himself 
able  to  hate  bis  fellows  without  first  imputing 
to  them  wickedness  and  crimes! 

There  might  be  adduced  a  still  more  frightful 
case  of  malignancy,  which,  horrid  as  it  is,  fur- 
nishes the  very  same  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
original  benign  structure  of  the  human  mind. 
If  there  are  indeed  miserable  beings  that  harbour 
dehberate  animosity  against  Him  who  is  worthy 
of  supreme  affection,  as  well  as  reverence,  yet 
this  hatred  must  always  be  preceded  by  blas- 
phemy.      In  word    or  in    thought,    there  must 
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be  charged  upon  the  Sovereign  Ruler  injustice, 
rigour,  malevolence,  before  impiety  can  advance 
a  step  toward  its  bold  and  dread  climax.  Thus 
does  the  Supreme  Benevolence  secure  and  re- 
ceive an  implicit  homage,  even  from  the  most 
envenomed  lips  ;  for  why  should  the  divine  . 
character  be  impeached,  if  it  were  not  that  the 
fixed  laws  of  tlie  moral  world— those  very  laws 
of  which  God  is  author,  forbid  hatred  to  exist 
at  all  (at  least  in  human  nature)  except 
on  a  pretext  7f/iich  is  itself  drawn  from  the 
maxims  of  goodness  ?  What  proof  can  be 
more  convincing  than  this  is,  that  these  sanif 
maxims,  these  rules  of  virtue  and  benevolence, 
were  actually  tlie  guiding  principles  of  the  cre- 
ation, and  must  therefore  belong  as  essential 
attributes  to  the  Creator  .'  If  man,  by  the 
necessity  of  his  nature,  must  calumniate  and 
blacken  whomsoever  he  would  call  his  enemy, 
is  it  not  because  he  is  so  constituted  as  to  detest 
only  what  he  thinks  to  be  evil .'  The  fact 
indeed  is  appalling,  that  rational  agents  should 
any  where  exist  who  can  set  themselves  in  array 
against  the  source  and  centre  of  all  perfection. 
But  how  much  more  appalling,  nay — how  hor- 
rible a  thing  were  it,  to  find  any  beings  whose 
nature  allowed  them  to  hate  the  Sovereign  Good- 
ness without  first  defaming  it! 

The  lower  we  descend  into  the  depths  of  the 
malignant  passions,  the  more  striking  are  the 
proofs  we  meet  with  of  the  vigour  of  the  prime 
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principles  of  the  moral  life.  There  are,  alas! 
scarcely  any  bounds  to  the  degree  of  corruption 
or  depravity  which  man  may  reach  ;  but  corrup- 
tion or  decay  is  something  far  less  than  deatruc- 
Hon  of  elements ;  and  no  facts  come  within  our 
sphere  of  observation  which  would  imply  that 
the  original  principles  of  the  rational  economy 
are  in  any  case  annulled.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  instinct  of  Retribution,  or  the 
vehement  desire  to  see  wrong  visited  with 
punishment ;  and  we  discern,  in  even  the  dark- 
est purpose  of  revenge,  nothing  more  than  a 
particular  instance  of  this  same  instinct,  inflamed 
and  misdirected  by  preposterous  self-love.  No 
case  can  be  more  conclusive  in  proof  of  this 
position  than  the  revenge  of  jealousy.  Wlien 
the  firmest,  and  the  most  religious  of  the  social 
ties  has  been  torn  asunder  by  the  hand  of 
ruthless  lust,  and  an  affection,  more  sensitive 
than  any  other,  is  left  to  bleed  and  ulcerate  in 
open  air,  the  inner  structure  of  the  vindictive 
passion  may  be  »aid  to  be  laid  open,  and  it  is 
seen  in  what  way  an  emotion  so  violent  as  to 
lead  to  fatal  acts,  yet  connects  itself  with  vir- 
tuous sentiments,  and  in  fact  springs  from  them. 
The  revenge  of  jealousy  seems,  to  the  injured 
man,  to  be  justified  at  once  by  the  best  im- 
pulses of  our  nature,  by  the  express  sanction 
of  God,  by  the  opinion  of  mankind,  and  by  the 
formal  institutes  of  society.  These  authorities, 
or  some  of  them,  lend  a  palliation   (deemed 
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almost  valid  by  the  common  feeling  of  men) 
even  to  deeds  of  a  murderous  kind ;  and  they 
actually  avail  to  put  out  of  view  the  exagge- 
rations which  self-love  has  added  to  the  sense 
of  wrong.  Thus  it  is  that  some,  who,  in  no 
other  case  would  for  a  moment  harbour  so 
hateful  and  torturing  a  passion,  yield  to  its  sway 
when  thus  injured,  and  feel  as  if  uncondemned 
by  even  the  strictest  rules  of  virtue.  It  is  true 
that  principles  of  conduct  of  a  higher  kind  are 
applicable,  as  well  to  this,  as  to  all  other  in- 
stances of  injury,  and  are  fully  adequate  to 
assuage  even  so  extreme  a  vindictive  impulse. 
But  whether  they  are  actually  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  revenge 
of  jealousy  affords  evidence  that  the  elements 
of  the  moral  system  are  the  foundation  of  even 
the  most  fatal  of  the  malignant  passions,  and 
in  their  most  aggravated  forms. 

Let  leave  here  be  taken  to  draw  an  inference 
which  suggests  itself,  bearing  perhaps  upon  the 
future  destinies  of  man.  Does  not  then  the 
history  of  human  nature  declare  that  all  other 
emotions  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  every  induce- 
ment of  interest  or  pride,  may  give  way,  and  be 
borne  down  by  the  sovereign  desire  of  retribu- 
tion 1  Has  not  this  feeling  more  than  once 
impelled  a  father  to  consign  his  sons  to  the 
sword  of  public  justice  ?  Has  it  not  strength- 
ened the  arm  of  a  man,  not  murderous  in  dispo- 
sition, to   drive   an   assassin's  sword   into   the 
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heart  of  his  friend  ?  Has  it  not  brought  together 
an  armed  nation  around  the  walls  of  a  devoted 
city,  the  site  of  which,  after  being  soaked  with 
the  blood  of  men,  women,  and  babes,  was  to  be 
covered  with  perpetual  ruin  ?  Does  not  this 
same  robust  instinct  every  day  sustain  the  most 
humane  minds  in  discharging  the  sad  duty  of 
conducting  a  fellow-man  to  death  ?  We  see  too, 
to  what  a  degree  of  frenzy  the  common  desire 
of  retribution  may  be  inflamed  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  self-love.  Now  may  it  not  be  conceived 
of  that  an  equal  intensity  of  this  emotion  might 
be  obtained  by  the  means  of  some  other  sen- 
timent than  self-love,  and  by  one  more  firm 
because  more  sound  than  the  selfish  principle  1 
If  so,  then  we  have  under  our  actual  inspec- 
tion powers  which,  in  a  future  life,  may  be 
found  vigorous  enough  to  carry  human  na- 
ture through  scenes  or  through  services  too 
appalling  even  to  think  or  speak  of.  If,  for 
example,  it  were  asked—"  Is  it  credible  that 
man,  his  sensibilities  being  such  as  they  are, 
should  take  his  part,  even  as  spectator,  in  the 
final  procedures  of  the  Divine  Government?" 
We  might  fairly  reply  by  referring  to  certain 
signal  instances  of  the  force  of  the  vindictive 
passions,  and  on  the  ground  of  such  facts  assume 
it  as  possible  that,  whoever  could  go  so  far, 
might  go  further  still.  And  this  hypothetic  in- 
ference would  not  be  invalidated  merely  because 
revenge  is  malign  and  evil :  for  although  it  be 
B  2 
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SO,  the  fulcrum  of  its  power  is  nothing  else  than 
the  unalterable  laws  of  the  mora!  world ;  we 
only  want  therefore  a  righteous  motive  to  sup- 
plant the  selfish  one,  and  then  an  equal,  or 
perhaps  a  much  gi-eater  force,  would  be  displayed 
by  these  same  principles. 

If  it  be  allowable  to  advance  to  this  point,  we 
then  shall  need  only  one  more  idea  to  give  dis- 
tinctness to  our  conception  of  the  retributive 
processes  of  the  future  world; — and  it  is  this — 
That  the  infatuations  of  self-love,  which,  in  the 
present  state,  defend  every  mind  from  the  appli- 
cation to  itself  of  the  desire  of  retribution — in 
the  same  manner  as  the  principle  of  animal  life 
defends  the  vital  organs  of  a  body  from  the 
chemical  action  of  its  own  caustic  secretions — 
that  these  infatuations,  we  say,  being  then  quite 
dispersed,  the  Instinct  of  Justice — perhaps  the 
most  potent  of  all  the  elements  of  the  spiri- 
tual Ufe,  shall  turn  inward  upon  each  consciously 
guilty  heart,  so  that  every  such  heart  shall  be- 
come the  prey  of  a  reflected  rage,  intense  and 
corrosive  as  the  most  virulent  revenge !  Who- 
ever is  now  hurrying  on  without  thought  of 
consequences  through  a  course  of  crimes,  would 
do  well  to  imagine  the  condition  of  a  being 
left  without  rehef  to  breathe  upon  itself  the 
flames  of  an  insatiable  hatred! 


SECTION  III. 


ALLIANCE   OF    THK    MALIGN    EMOTIONS    WITH    THE 
IMAGINATION.* 

If  nature  denies  to  the  irascible  passions  any 
attendant  sense  of  pleasure,  she  absolutely  refuses 
them  also,  at  least  in  tlieir  simple  state,  the 
power  of  awakening  the  sympathy,  or  of  exciting 


■  The  eopiousoEBg  of  our  aubject  must  exclude  whatever  does  not 
directly  conduce  la  its  illuslration.  Otherwise  it  would  be  proper  here 
lo  mention  those  complex  diapositiona  which  spritig  from  the  union  of 
the  malignant  passions  with  the  elements  of  individual  character.  The 
irascihle  lentimeut,  for  example,  takes  a  specific  form  (roni  the  pecu- 
liaritieg  of  the  animal  structure.  Combined  with  conscious  nuiscular 
vigour,  and  a  sanguineous  temperament,  it  becomes  a  stormy  rage, 
and  constitutes  either  the  bully,  or  tlic  dread  devastator  of  kingdom i, 
u  clrcumsunres  may  determine.  Tlie  same  irascibility,  joined  with 
a  feeble  conililution,  begeta  petulance,  in  those  various  forms  wliicb 
depend  upon  ibe  parlicular  leal  of  debility ;  namely,  whether  it  be 
the  ncTvouB  system — the  arlerinl  ayslem — the  mesenteric  glands — ^tbe 
lirer,  or  ibc  atoraach;  each  of  which  imparts  a  peculiarity  to  the 
lumper.  An  attentive  observer  of  the  early  developement  of  character 
will  also  leave  room,  in  any  tlieoiy  of  the  passions  be  may  construct, 
for  a  hitherto  unexplored  and  undeHned  influence  of  cui\foniialion — 
ought  we  to  say  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  mind  I  Uov  much  soefcr 
(trum  various  motives)  any  might  wish  to  siinplify  tlieir  philosophy  of 
human  nature,  and  especially  to  exclude  trom  it  certain  facta  which 
give  rise  to  painliil  perplexities,  tbey  can  do  so  only  (as  we  think)  by 
refusing  to  turn  the  eye  toward  the  real  world. 

After  receiving  their  first  characteristic  from  the  physical  tcmp*- 
TWnent,  the  malign  emotioiu  next  ally  themscWei  with  the  Instinct  pf 
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the  admiration  of  those  who  witness  their  ebulli- 
tion. These  harsh  elements  of  the  moral  system 
must  be  taken  into  combination  with  sentiments 
of  a  different,  and  a  happier  order,  and  must 
almost  be  concealed  within  such  sentiments, 
before  they  can  assume  any  sort  of  beauty,  or 
appear  in  splendour.  That  such  combinations 
do  actually  take  place,  and  in  conformity  too 
with  the  intentions  of  nature,  is  true;  but  it  is 
true  also,  that  by  the  very  means  of  the  mix- 
ture, the  worse  or  rancorous  element  is  vastly 
moderated  and  refined.  Let  it  be  granted,  for 
example,  that  wars  have  often  originated  in  the 
military   ambition  and  false  thirst  of  glory  to 


■elf-lov(!,  and  generate  either  n  sullen  and  obdurate  pride,  which 
mokcR  eTEM7  other  being  an  enemy,  as  n  eupposed  itnpiigner  of  rights 
and  honours  that  are  its  due ;  or  else  (and  eaptreially  d9  combined 
with  derangement  of  ihe  hepatic  funclionii)  beget*  a  rabid  ji'olouiy 
or  reptile  envy — paiiion  of  the  most  nretched  nntiires!  Our  modem 
intellectual  Kientc  yet  wants  a  term  to  serve  in  the  place  of  that 
theol^co-metnphysic  one — the  will,  Aimlysii  must  be  pmhed  a 
little  further  than  it  has  gone  before  the  deficiency  can  be  well 
lupplied.  Meanwhile  let  us  say  that  the  mnlign  passions  hare  a 
characteristic  alliance  with  "the  will" — an  alliance  if  rot  clearly 
to  be  distinguished  from  those  it  forms  with  self-loTc,  yet  distinct 
enough  to  arrest  altenlion.  As  a  single  example  we  might  name 
that  undefined,  and  not  easily  analysed,  cruelty  or  wanton  and  tran- 
quil delight  in  torments,  bloodshed,  and  destruction,  which  has  given 
a  dread  notoriety  to  some  few  names  in  history.  In  such  cases  it  has 
■eemed  as  if  the  spontaneous  principle  would  prove  its  force  and  its 
independence  in  llie  mode  that  should,  more  eRectively  than  any 
other,  make  all  men  confess  it  to  be  free.  Instances  of  malignity 
meet  i»  which  arc  at  once  too  placid  to  Ite  charged  entire  upon  the 
irascible  emotions,  and  too  rague  to  be  accounted  for  by  Ihe  induce- 
meiiti  of  either  aelfishneiii  or  pride,  and  which,  if  they  do  not  declare 
the  presence  of  n  dtlcmirang  catue  ihat  has  no  immediate  dependence 
apon  assignable  motives,  must  remain  'jiiite  unexplained, 
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If  nature  denies  to  the  irascible  passions  any 
attendant  sense  of  pleasure,  she  absolutely  refuses 
Uiem  also,  at  least  in  their  simple  state,  the 
power  of  awakening  the  sympathy,  or  of  exciting 


*  The  copiouinesB  of  our  Bubject  must  exclude  whatever  doei  uat 
illrevily  conducQ  to  iti  illustration.  Otherwise  it  would  be  proper  here 
Id  inenlion  those  complex  dispo«itions  which  apriug  from  the  union  of 
the  malignant  passioni  with  tlie  elements  of  individual  character.  The 
iiascible  •entimeul,  for  example,  takes  a  specific  fonn  from  the  pecu- 
lliritiea  of  the  animal  structure.  Combined  with  conscious  muscular 
TigODr,  and  a  lan^lneous  temperament,  it  becomei  a  stormy  rage, 
and  conttilutes  either  the  bully,  or  the  dread  devastator  of  kingdoms, 
M  circumatanres  may  detennine.  The  same  irascihility,  joined  with 
a  feeble  constitution,  beget*  petulance,  in  those  vanous  forms  wLicb 
dcpepd  upon  the  porlicular  Meat  of  debility ;  namely,  whether  it  be 
the  nervous  syttcm — tlie  arterial  system — the  mtscntenc  glands— the 
Urer,  or  the  ilomach ;  each  of  which  imparts  a  peculiarity  to  the 
tamper.  An  attentive  observer  of  the  early  developement  of  character 
will  also  leave  room,  in  any  theory  of  the  passioni  he  may  conntnict, 
for  a  hitherto  unexplored  and  undefined  influence  of  cunformatioa — 
ought  we  to  say  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  mind!  Uuv  much  soever 
(frum  various  motives)  any  might  wish  to  simplify  their  philosophy  of 
Iiaman  nature,  and  especially  to  exclude  from  it  certain  facts  which 
give  rise  to  painfijl  perplevities,  they  can  do  so  only  (as  we  think)  by 
refusing  to  turn  the  eye  toward  the  real  world- 
After  receiving  their  first  characteristic  from  the  physical  tempe- 
nmeni,  the  malign  emotions  next  ally  themKlve*  with  the  inuiinci  of 
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middle  power,  in  the  hands  of  nature,  which, 
because  they  may  be  combined  more  readily 
than  some  higher  principles,  with  the  gross  and 
dark  ingredients  of  the  human  mind,  serve  so 
much  the  better  to  chasten  or  ameliorate  what 
cannot  be  quite  expelled.  Except  for  emotions 
of  this  order,  Alexander  would  have  been  as 
Tamerlane ;  and  Tamerlane  as  the  Angel  of 
Death. 

The  beneficial  provisions  of  Nature  are  espe- 
cially to  be  observed  in  one  remarkable  fact — 
namely — That  the  alliance  of  the  malign  passions 
with  the  Imagination — an  alliance  from  which 
the  former  draw  both  their  mitigation,  and  an 
extension  of  their  field,  is  not  permitted  to  take 
place  upon  the  narrow  ground  of  self-love. — 
This  fact,  for  such  we  deem  it,  deserves  to  be 
distinctly  noticed. — 

Nothing  appears  too  great,  sometimes,  to  be 
grasped  by  the  conceits  of  self-importance ;  no- 
thing too  big  for  the  stomach  of  vanity  :  and 
yet  it  is  found  that  the  Imagination  refuses  to 
yield  itself,  except  for  a  moment,  or  in  a  very 
limited  degree,  to  those  excitements  that  are 
drawn  from  the  solitary  bosom  of  the  individual. 
Man,  much  as  he  may  boast  himself,  is  by  far 
too  poor  at  home  to  maintain  the  expense  of  his 
own  splendid  conceptions  of  personal  greatness. 
Not  even  when  he  revolves  the  vast  idea  of 
his  immortality,  is  he  able  to  accumulate  the 
materials  of  sublimity,  without  looking  abroad 
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and  beyond  himself,  in  search  of  objects  fitted 
to  quicken  the  emotions  of  greatness  and  dig- 
nity. And  yet  sm'ely  if  any  idea,  purely  selfish, 
had  power  to  call  up  and  sustain  such  emotions, 
the  idea  and  the  hope  of  endless  existence  might 
do  so.  But  whenever  we  meditate  upon  eternity, 
and  think  of  our  own  part  in  it,  we  dwell  much 
more  upon  the  scenes,  the  personages,  and  the 
events  it  shall  connect  us  with,  tlian  conceive  of 
ourselves,  simply,  as  destined  to  live  for  ever. 
It  is  no  wonder  then  if  this  same  rule  holds 
good,  when  nothing  beyond  the  present  scene  of  i 
things  is  contemplated.  We  can  hardly  err  in 
assigning  the  reason  of  a  mechanism  so  remark- 
able.—  If  human  nature  had  been  so  constituted 
as  that  the  imaginative  emotions  could  have 
found  sufficient  range  within  the  lone  precincts 
of  the  soul,  and  if  there  had  been  opened  to 
every  one  (or  at  least  to  heroic  spirits)  a  world  of 
splendid  illusions — such  that  he  should  have  had 
no  need  to  look  abroad,  man  must  have  become,  in 
a  frightful  sense,  an  insulated  being ;  nor  perhaps  { 
would  any  other  impulse,  drawn  either  from  his  I 
wants,  his  fears,  or  his  affections,  have  availed 
to  connect  him  firmly  and  permanently  with  his 
fellows.  No  conception  nuich  more  appalling 
can  be  entertained  than  that  of  a  proud  demi- 
god, who,  finding  an  expanse  of  greatness  within 
his  own  bosom — an  expanse  wherein  he  could 
take  ample  sweep,  and  incessantly  delight  him- 
self, iihould  start  off  from  Ihe  populous  universe. 
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and  dwell  content  in  the  centre  of  an  eternal 
solitude ! 

It  may  well  be  assumed  as  probable  that  the 
Creator  has  granted  to  none  of  his  rational 
family  the  prerogative  of  so  fatal  a  sort  of  self- 
sufficiency.  Assuredly  no  such  power  is  granted 
to  man.  Even  those  instances  that  may  seem 
the  most  nearly  to  approach  the  idea  just  now 
mentioned,  do  in  fact,  when  accurately  looked 
at,  support  the  general  principle.  The  man  of 
the  wilderness,  for  example,  is  still  a  social 
being,  though  in  a  very  perverted  manner  ;  and 
we  should  find  convincing  proof  of  the  fact  if 
we  could  only  listen  to  those  often  rehearsed 
and  monotonous  soliloquies  of  which  the  great 
world — its  noise,  its  vanity,  and  its  corruptions 
are  the  theme.  Yes,  he  congratulates  himself 
anew  every  day  that  mankind  is  far  remote  from 
his  cell.  But  why  can  he  not  drop  this  refer- 
ence altogether  ?  Why  not  cease  to  think  of 
what  he  does  not  see — does  not  feel  ?  It  is 
because  the  gloomy  and  vcved  imagination  of 
the  solitary — spite  of  itself,  can  find  none  but 
the  faintest  excitements  within  its  own  circle, 
and  so  is  driven  to  roam  abroad  in  search  of 
stimulants.  The  world,  we  may  be  assured,  is 
as  indispensable  a  material  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  anchoret,  as  it  is  to  that  of  the  busiest  and 
most  ambitious  votary  of  fame.  Only  let  some 
breathless  messenger— like  those  that  brought 
tidings  of  dismay  to  the  Arabian  patriarch,  reach 
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the  cavern  of  the  hermit,  and  announce  to  him 
that  his  love  of  solitude  was  at  length  effectively 
and  for  ever  sealed  by  the  utter  extinction  of 
the  human  race  : — soUtude,  from  that  instant, 
would  not  merely  lose  all  its  fancied  charms, 
but  would  become  terrible  and  insufferable  ;  and 
this  man  of  seclusion,  starting  hke  a  maniac 
from  his  wilderness,  would  run  round  the  world, 
in  search,  if  haply  it  might  be,  of  some  strag- 
gling survivors ! 

Nor  is  it  a  few  foreign  materials  that  are 
enough  to  give  effect  to  the  alliance  of  the 
imagination  with  the  selfish  principle.  A  vigo- 
rous enthusiasm  must  embrace  a  broad  field. 
Thus  patrician  pride,  and  the  arrogance  of  illus- 
trious blood  must  not  only  go  very  far  back,  but 
stretch  itself  very  widely  too,  before  it  can  ac- 
quire the  alacrity  or  the  force  that  distinguishes 
imaginative  sentiments.  The  pride  of  ancestry  is 
a  sullen  grace,  and  has  always  about  it  an  air 
akin  to  melancholy  or  depression.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  very  meanest  member  of  a  warrior- 
clan  is  tenfold  more  animate  than  that  of  the  head 
of  a  house  laden  with  the  decorations  of  heraldry. 
In  the  former  instance  the  imagination  grasps 
the  compass  of  the  community  of  which  the 
individual  is  a  part :  in  the  latter,  one  slender 
line,  terminating  in  self,  is  all  that  engages  the 
fancy ;  and  it  is  in  vain,  with  so  attenuated  an 
object  only  in  view,  that  pride  chides  itself  for 
its  dull  and  sluggish   movements.     The  Chief 
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must  think  of  his  people  more  than  of  his 
ancestrtf,  if  he  would,  on  any  special  occasion, 
gain  a  powerful  spring  of  action.  In  truth  it  is 
more  as  a  Chief  than  as  the  oifspring  and  repre- 
sentative of  an  illustrious  stock,  that  the  ener- 
getic patrician  exults  in  his  distinctions,  and 
achieves  deeds  worthy  of  the  name  he  bears. 

Martial  enthusiasm  especially  demands  the 
social  elements  as  its  ground : — and  here  we 
reach  that  very  compound  sentiment  which,  as  to 
its  construction,  stands  immediately  parallel  with 
religious  rancour  and  Fanaticism.  The  one 
species  of  ardent  emotion  differs  from  the  other 
more  in  adjuncts  and  objects,  than  in  innate 
quality  or  character.  The  battle-fury  of  the 
Clan  is  only  self-love,  inflamed  by  hatred,  and 
expanded,  by  aid  of  the  imagination,  over  the 
width  of  the  community  with  which  the  indi- 
vidual consorts.  It  is  this  envenomed  enthusiasm 
that  renders  the  Chief  of  the  horde  (as  visible  cen- 
tre of  all  emotions)  the  object  of  a  more  zealous 
and  efficient  idolatry  than  is  offered  to  the  god  of 
the  horde :  and  it  Is  this  that  lends  a  measure  of 
nobility  and  importance  to  even  the  most  abject 
son  of  the  tribe.  It  is  this  feeling  which  knits 
the  phalanx,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  when  the 
marshalled  family  advances  to  meet  its  ancient 
rival  in  the  field.  It  is  this  passion — the  enthu- 
siasm of  gregarious  rage,  that  puts  contempt 
upon  death,  gives  a  brazen  firmness  to  the 
nerves  when  torture  is  to  be  endured,  seals  the 
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lips  in  impenetrable  secresy  when  a  trust  has 
to  be  preserved ;  and,  in  a  word,  imparts  to 
human  nature  a  terrible  greatness  which  we  are 
compelled  at  once  to  abhor  and  to  admire. 

What  is  the  clangorous  music  of  barbarous 
armies — what  the  rhapsodies  of  their  poetry, 
but  the  modulated  expressions  of  a  ferocity 
which  the  imagination  has  already  inflamed, 
ennobled,  purified,  and  softened  ?  Shall  the 
frigid  philosopher  affirm  that  music  and  poetry 
are  incentives  to  the  destructive  battle  passions? 
It  is  true  that  they  are ;  yet  take  away  such 
incentives,  and  man  is  thrown  back  upon  his 
mere  malignity,  and  becomes  more  dreadful  to 
his  species  than  a  tiger. 

But  the  imagination  has  a  limit  beyond  which 
it  does  not  vigorously  act.  If  it  is  not,  as  we 
have  said,  to  be  stimulated  by  ideas  merely 
selfish,  it  becomes,  on  the  other  hand,  languid, 
or  ceases  to  exert  an  eflUcient  influence  over  the 
passions,  when  the  field  of  its  exercise  is  very  much 
extended.  The  men  of  a  mighty  empire  that 
embraces  many  and  various  trihps,  know  little 
of  the  intense  patriotism  or  of  llie  unconquerable 
courage  that  distinguishes  tlie  heroes  of  a  petty 
clan,  or  small  community.  Self,  in  this  case 
cannot  retain  its  hold  of  an  aggregate  so  vast ; 
and  although  the  object  be  immensely  greater,  the 
motive  is  incomparably  less  than  in  the  other 
instance.  If  it  were  not  that  general  intelli- 
gence and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
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government,  and  more  skill  in  war,  ordinarily  come 
in  with  extended  empire  to  supply  the  place  of 
personal  enthusiasm,  the  history  of  nations  would 
present  (In  a  perpetual  series)  what  in  fact  it  has 
often  presented — the  destruction  or  subjugation  of 
larger  social  bodies  by  the  smaller.  But  thus  is  the 
great  polity  of  mankind  balanced  : — men  possess 
vastly  more  individual  motive,  and  more  sponta- 
neous power,  as  members  of  a  small  than  of  a 
large  community.  Meanwhile  the  greater  bodies 
have  at  command,  not  only  a  larger  sum  of 
physical  force,  but  more  knowledge,  and  prin- 
ciple, and  order,  than  often  exists  in  petty  states. 
So  it  is  that  the  small  and  the  great  coexist 
upon  the  same  surface ;  and  that  the  course  of 
conquest  has  been  alternate — in  one  age  a  frac- 
tion has  broken  up  the  mass — in  another  the 
mass  has  absorbed  the  fractions. 

It  may  subserve  our  purpose  to  compare  still 
more  distinctly  the  steady  martial  temper  that 
ordinarily  belongs  to  the  armies  of  a  great  em- 
pire, with  the  ferocious  or  desperate  valour  that 
distinguishes  the  warriors  of  a  horde,  a  canton, 
or  a  petty  republic.  The  first  (extraordinary 
occasions  excepted)  is  a  calm  perfunctory  cou- 
rage, drawing  much  more  of  its  motive  from 
usage,  opinion,  and  reasons  of  interest  or  honour, 
than  from  the  impulse  of  the  malignant  passions. 
An  accomplished  general  of  such  an  array  ex- 
cludes from  his  calculation  of  what  may  be 
effected  by  the  tremendous  engine  which   he 
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wields,  the  rage  or  the  rancour  of  the  individual 
combatants.  But,  on  the  contrary,  this  very 
mains  animus  constitutes  the  principal  ingredient 
in  the  bravery  of  the  clan ;  and  it  does  so  be- 
cause the  human  mind  readily  admits,  under 
these  circumstances,  of  an  exaltation,  which,  in 
the  other  case,  nothing  can  produce  short  of  the 
most  unusual  excitements.  The  irascible  pas- 
sions are  not  to  be  raised  to  a  height  unless 
self-love,  in  some  form,  is  immediately  engaged 
in  a  quarrel ;  but  the  vast  interests  of  an  empire, 
and  the  immensity  of  an  army  that  covers  a 
province,  and  that  is  never  seen  as  a  whole,  are 
quite  disproportioned  to  the  share  each  indi- 
ridual  may  have  in  the  public  weal.  And  then, 
as  every  one  of  the  sentiments  that  infuse  gene- 
rosity into  the  practice  of  war,  draws  much  of 
its  force  from  the  imagination,  they  will  of 
course  exist  in  the  greatest  vigour  where  the 
imagination  is  the  most  wrought  upon.  There 
are  however  very  few  minds,  or  they  are  minds 
only  of  the  largest  capacity  and  of  the  finest 
conformation,  that  can  derive  the  stimulants  of 
a  vigorous  enthusiasm  from  the  idea  of  an  exten- 
sive empire.  On  the  other  hand,  few  minds  are 
so  insensitive  as  not  to  entertain  a  degree  of 
such  enthusiasm  when  the  various  emotions  of 
patriotism  and  civil  affection  spring  up  from  a 
space  that  may  all  be  seen  at  once  from  the 
summit  of  a  hill. 

And  it  is  on  the  very  same  principle,  as  we 
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shall  find,  that  Fanaticism  must  attach  itself 
always  to  a  limited  order  of  things,  and  is 
necessarily  factious.  What  is  fanaticism  but 
rancorous  Enthusiasm  ?  And  inasmuch  as  en- 
thusiasm springs  from  the  imagination,  it  must 
embrace  a  circle  just  wide  enough  to  give  it 
powerful  impulse,  and  yet  not  too  wide  to  ex- 
haust its  forces, 

The  valour  of  the  clan  not  only  stands  parallel 
with  religious  fanaticism ;  that  is  to  say.has  one 
and  the  same  Natural  History,  but  is  most  often 
found  in  combination  with  it.  The  two  classes 
of  passion  are  so  nearly  allied  that  the  one 
readily  follows  upon  the  other.  The  vehement 
patriotism  of  the  horde  or  little  free  state  puts 
the  minds  of  men  into  a  ferment  that  will  not 
long  fail  to  introduce  the  stirring  conceptions  of 
Invisible  Power;  and  when  so  brought  in,  the 
two  ingredients  become  intimately  blended : — 
the  civil  and  the  religious  frenzy  form  a  compact 
sentiment  of  such  vivacity  as  to  carry  human 
nature — if  the  solecism  might  be  admitted,  above 
and  beyond  the  range  of  human  agency.  While 
the  gods  have  been  hovering  over  a  field  of 
carnage  the  intrepidity  of  men  has  risen  to  the 
audacity  of  immortals ;  and  their  ferocity  has 
resembled  the  rage  of  fiends ! 


Although  it  may  be  true,  and  we  confidently 
assume  it  to  be  so,  that  a  beneficial  mitigation 
and  refinement  of  the  grosser  elements  of  our 
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nature  accrues  from  their  alliance  witli  iinagina- 
tiye  sentiments,  yet  it  does  by  no  means  follow 
that  such  sentiments  ought  to  supplant'  the 
genuine  principles  of  morals,  wherever  these 
may  take  effect.  No  one  would  maintain  such 
a  doctrine  in  the  abstract ;  nevertheless,  when 
we  turn  to  the  real  world,  we  find  that  true  vir- 
tue and  piety  have  always  had  to  contend  (and 
often  with  little  success)  against  those  splendid 
forms  of  excellence  which  are  but  vice  in  dis- 
guise, and  which  owe  all  their  specious  graces 
and  fair  colours  to  the  admixture  we  are  speak- 
ing of. 

The  unalterable  maxims  of  rectitude,  purity 
and  mercy,  such  as  we  find  them  iu  the  Scrip- 
tures, being  well  understood  and  firmly  instated 
ill  their  just  authority,  then  indeed  we  may  allow 
the  imagination  to  take  the  part  that  belongs  to 
it  as  the  general  cement  —  or  as  the  common 
medium  of  the  various  ingredients  of  animal, 
social,  and  intellectual  life.  There  meets  us 
however  a  special  difficulty  in  assigning  its  pro- 
per office  to  this  faculty  when  it  comes  to  mingle 
itself,  as  it  readily  does,  with  the  malign  emo- 
tions; and  this  embarrassment  is  much  enhanced 
by  those  modes  of  feeling  which  are  found  to  have 
got  possession  of  every  lettered  people.  How 
large  a  portion  of  the  pleasurable  excitement 
that  attends  the  reading  of  history  springs  di- 
rectly from  the  recommendations  which  vindictive 
or  inexorable  passions  borrow  from  imaginative 


emotions  t  Then  in  the  world  of-  fiction — 
dramatic  or  poetic,  perhaps  half  of  the  power 
which  such  creations  possess  over  the  mind 
is  attributable  to  the  same  cause.  The  mora- 
list and  the  preacher  (especially  when  he  has  to 
do  with  the  educated  classes)  and  if  he  would 
discharge  his  office  without  shewing  favour  to 
inveterate  prejudices,  finds  that  he  has  to  loosen 
many  of  the  most  cherished  associations  of  sen- 
timent, and  must  denounce  as  purely  evil  very 
much  that  is  passionately  admired,  and  will  be 
eagerly  emulated. 

To  affirm  in  absolute  and  exclusive  terras  that 
the  irascible  passions  ought  in  no  case  to  be 
allowed  to  blend  with  the  imagination,  so  as  may 
fit  them  to  enkindle  emotions  of  pleasure  or 
admiration,  would  be  going  very  far,  and  might 
bring  an  argument  into  serious  embarrass- 
ments. We  stop  short  then  of  so  stern  a  con- 
clusion, and  shall  urge  only  this  more  general 
rule,  that  the  principles  of  benevolence,  and  of 
forbearance,  and  meekness,  and  gentleness,  and 
humility,  as  taught  in  the  discourses  of  Christ, 
and  as  enforced  by  his  apostles,  should  in  all 
instances  to  which  they  are  clearly  applicable, 
be  carried  fully  home,  notwithstanding  the 
repugnance  of  certain  modes  of  feeling  com- 
monly honoured  as  generous  and  noble ;  and 
moreover  that  every  one  professing  obedience  to 
the  Gospel  should  exercise  an  especial  vigilance 
toward   that    entire    class    of    sentiments    over 
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which  profane  history,  romaiice,  poetry,  and  the 
drama,  have  shed  a  glory. 

The  time  perhaps  shall  come — nay  we  de- 
voutly expect  it,  when,  by  the  universal  diffu- 
sion of  a  sound  and  pure  Ethics— the  ethics  of 
the  Bible,  no  room  shall  be  left,  no  need  shall 
be  felt  for  the  chastening  influence  which  hitherto 
the  imagination  has  exerted  over  the  ferocious 
dispositions  of  mankind.  Yes,  an  age  shall 
come,  when  the  gods  and  heroes  of  history 
shall  hasten  to  those  shades  of  everlasting 
forgetfulness  which  have  closed  upon  their 
patrons  —  the  gods  and  heroes  of  mythology. 
In  the  same  day  the  charm  of  fiction  shall  be 
dissolved,  and  the  gaudiness  of  false  sentiment,  in 
all  kinds,  shall  be  looked  at  with  the  cold  con- 
tempt which  now  we  bestow  upon  the  follies  of 
false  worship.  Then  too,  the  romance  (as  well 
practical  as  literary)  of  this  nineteenth  century 
shall  be  bound  in  the  bundle  that  contains  the 
decayed  and  childish  fables  of  olden  times,  and 
both  together  shall  be  consigned,  without  heed 
or  regret,  to  sheer  oblivion. 

The  slow  but  sure  progress  of  society  brings 
with  it  mawy  substilutwns  oi  this  sort,  in  which  a 
less  rational  principle  of  action  gives  way  to  one 
that  is  more  so.  At  the  present  moment  we 
occupy  just  that  midway  position  which,  while 
it  allows  us  to  gaze  with  idle  curiosity  upon  the 
blood-stained  stage  of  chivalry,  and  upon  the 
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deluged  field  of  lawless  ambition,  quite  forbids 
that  any  such  modes  of  conduct  should  find  a 
place  among  us  as  living  realities.  We  are  too 
■wise  and  virtuous  to  give  indulgence  to  that  to 
which  we  largely  give  our  admiration !  May 
not  yet  another  step  or  two  be  taken  on  the 
path  of  reason,  and  then  we  shall  cease  even 
to  admire  that  which  we  have  long  ceased  to 
tolerate  ? 

So  already  it  has  actually  happened  in  rela- 
tion to  those  malign  and  sanguinary  religious 
excitements  which  a  few  centuries  ago  kindled  en- 
tire communities,  and  inflamed  kings  and  mendi- 
cants, nobles  and  serfs,  priests  and  wantons, 
abstracted  monks  and  the  dissolute  rabble,  with 
one  purpose  of  sacred  ambition.  Though  we 
now  peruse  with  wonder  and  curiosity  the  story 
(for  example)  of  the  Crusades,  there  are  very 
few  readers  in  the  present  day — perhaps  hardly 
one,  who  can  rouse  up  a  sympathy  with  that 
vehement  feeling  which  was  the  paramount  mo- 
tive of  the  enterprise.  Only  let  us  strip  the 
history  of  the  crusades  of  all  its  elements  of 
martial  and  secular  glory,  and  the  simple  reli- 
gious residue  —  the  proper  fanaticism  of  the 
drama,  would  scarcely  touch  any  modern  ima- 
gination. How  much  more  is  this  true  of  those 
horrid  crusades  of  which  the  internal  enemies 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  have,  at  different  times, 
been  the  victims!  All  feeling  of  alliance  with 
the  illusions  that  gave  impulse  to  such  abhorrent 
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intestine  wars  has  (do  we  assume  too  much  ?) 
utterly  passed  away,  nor  could  by  any  means  be 
rekindled ;  and  the  two  emotions  of  pity  for  the 
sufferers,  and  of  detestation  of  tlie  actors  in  the 
scenes  of  fratricide,  are  the  only  sentiments 
which  the  narrative  can  call  up.  Yet  there  was 
a  time  when  men — born  of  women,  and  fashioned 
like  ourselves — yes,  and  men  softened  by  educa- 
tion, and  not  uninformed  by  Christianity — saints 
and  doctors,  deHcate  recluses,  and  unearthly 
cootemplatists — men  who  slept  only  three  hours 
in  the  twenty-four,  and  prayed  six  or  ten — when 
such  men  gave  all  the  passion  of  their  souls,  and  ' 
all  the  eloquence  of  their  lips,  to  the  work  of 
hunting  thousands  of  their  fellows,  innocent 
and  helpless,  into  the  greedy  fires  of  the 
Church ! 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  very  order  of  senti- 
ment which  once  was  allowed  and  lauded  as 
magnanimous,  and  even  divine,  we  have  learned 
to  regard  as  either  purely  ridiculous,  or  as  alio- 
minable.  A  like  reprobation  inevitably  awaits 
(if  mankind  is  really  advancing  on  tlie  road  of 
virtue)  every  mode  of  feeling  which,  being  essen- 
tially malevolent,  draws  specious  colours  from 
the  imagination.  That  which  is  true  and  just,  in 
conduct  and  character,  must  at  length  supplant 
whatever,  if  stripped  of  its  decorations,  is  loath- 
some or  absurd.  So  certainly  as  the  calm  reason 
of  Christianity  spreads  itself  through  the  world, 
will  the  ground   fall   in    beneath   the  gorgeous 
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but  tottering  edifice  of  spurious  imaginative 
virtue.  Let  but  the  irresistible  process  go  on  a 
little  further,  and  it  will  become  as  impracticable 
to  uphold  in  credit  the  still  extant  opinion  which 
admits  of  honour  without  justice  or  purity,  and  of 
magnanimity  without  benevolence,  and  of  that 
thirst  of  glory  which  is  sheer  selfislniess,  as  it 
would  be  now,  after  the  mechanic  arts  have 
reached  an  unthought-of  perfection,  to  keep 
in  use  the  cumbrous  hand-machines  of  the  last 
century. 

Much  of  the  conventional  law,  and  many  of 
the  usages  of  private  life,  and  especially  the 
unwritten  code  of  international  policy,  have  yet 
to  undergo  a  revolution  as  great  perhaps  as  that 
which  makes  the  difference  between  the  twelfth 
and  the  eighteenth  centuries.  All  the  vices,  and 
all  the  talents,  and  all  the  institutions  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  corrupt  practices  may 
oppose  the  advance  of  this  renovation ;  but 
nothing  short  of  the  overthrow  of  Christianity 
and  of  civilization  can  arrest  its  progress.  Na- 
ture (we  use  the  word  in  a  religious  sense) 
Nature  is  here  at  work  with  her  noiseless 
mighty  hand : — whatever  is  spurious  is  marked 
already  for  oblivion,  and  moves  on  to  its  home. 
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FANATICISM  THE  OFFSPRING  OF  ENTHUSIASM  ;  OR 
COMBINATION  OF  THE  MALIGN  EMOTIONS  WITH 
SPURIOUS     RELIGIOUS    SENTIMENTS. 

The  Imagination,  when  inflamed  by  anger,  or 
envenomed  by  hatred,  exerts  a  much  more  deci- 
sive influence  over  the  active  principles  and  the 
character  of  men  than  otherwise  ever  belongs 
to  it.  Or  we  might  rather  say,  that,  by  the  aid 
of  tliose  strenuous  elements  of  our  nature,  ima- 
ginative sentiments  extend  their  empire,  and 
bring  under  their  sway  minds  of  a  robust  order 
which  would  never  have  yielded  to  any  softer 
impulses.  A  tliousand  fanatics  have  run  their 
course  of  mischief  who  would  have  spurned 
rehgious  motives  altogether  in  the  simple  form 
of  enthusiasm.  Rancour  has  been  the  true 
reason  of  their  religion,  and  its  rule  and  end. 

And  as  the  empire  of  spurious  religious  senti- 
ments is  greatly  extended  by  their  alliance  with 
the  malignant  passions,  so  do  they  acquire,  from 
the   same    quarter,  far  more  energy  than  they 
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could  boast  in  their  simple  state.  A  malign 
Enthusiasm  carries  human  nature  to  the  very 
extreme  boundaries  of  emotion  possible  to  man  : 
nothing  which  the  heart  may  know  lies  beyond 
the  circle  occupied  by  fanatical  extravagance ; 
and  this  circle  of  vehement  sentiments  includes 
many  enormities  of  feeling  or  of  conduct  of 
wliich  scarcely  a  sample  is  to  be  found  in  a 
country  and  in  an  age  like  our  own. 

In  truth,  little  more  than  the  trite  surface 
of  human  nature  meets  the  eye  among  a  peo- 
ple like  ourselves.  Our  theories  and  systems 
of  morals  hardly  take  account  of  upper  and 
lower  instances,  while  they  are  busied  with  what 
may  be  found  in  the  mid  region  of  mixed  and 
moderate  passions.  Living  as  we  do  under  the 
meridian  of  caution  and  mediocrity,  history, 
when  most  faithful,  often  sounds  hke  romance ; 
or  even  if  we  give  credit  to  its  narrations,  we 
regard  its  lessons  as  of  little  practical  significance 
now,  inasmuch  as  whatever  is  virulent  or  terrible 
has  fallen,  we  think,  from  the  usage  of  mankind. 

It  has  become  somewhat  difficult  even  to  place 
ourselves  so  far  in  sympathy  with  extreme  emo- 
tions as  is  necessary  for  understanding  them.  In 
all  things  what  is  profound  has  given  way  to 
what  is  familiar;  or  what  once  was  fact  is  now 
thought  of  only  as  fit  subject  for  fiction.  Men 
of  the  present  age  are  care-worn  much  oftener 
than  melancholy ;  merry  or  jovial,  rather  than 
joyous;     sagacious    or    ingenious,    more    than 
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meditative;  and  so  keenly  attached  to  tlie  pass- 
ing moment,  as  to  throw  up  their  interest  as  well 
in  the  past  as  in  the  future.  Order,  custom,  and 
utility,  set  bounds — and  very  narrow  bounds,  to 
all  modes  of  conduct :  the  spirit  of  raillery 
quenches,  or  imposes  a  disguise  upon  whatever 
emotions  are  not  trivial.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be 
regretted  that  the  firm  constitutions  of  society, 
in  modern  times,  and  its  established  notions, 
repress  or  confine  so  much  as  they  do  the  pro- 
founder  and  more  virulent  impulses  of  the  soul. 
But  the  fact  of  this  change  and  improvement  i 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind  when  the  power 
of  such  emotions  is  to  be  calculated,  or  when 
conjecture  is  employed  upon  the  possible  events 
of  another  age.  A  free  and  equal  government 
(and  this  is  its  praise)  supersedes,  nay  almost 
extinguishes,  the  stronger  passions.  Private  life, 
happily,  is  too  secure,  and  public  affairs  are  too 
well  settled,  to  afford  those  sudden  and  extraor- 
dinary excitements  which  awaken  the  latent 
energies  of  men.  It  is  despotism,  plunging  a  | 
ruthless  hand  into  the  bosom  of  domestic  peace — 
it  is  ambition,  immolating  a  thousand  victims  ia 
an  hour — it  is  popular  fury,  led  on  or  repulsed 
by  a  single  arm,  that  display  the  expansive  force 
of  the  human  mind  when  urged  to  the  utmost 
excess  of  feeling. 

Even  those  visible  and  natural  excitements  of 
the  imagination,  whence  the  deeper  passions  are 
wont  to  draw  mucli  of  their  vigour,  are  denied 
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to  US.  England  has  all  the  beauties  of  picture; 
but  they  are  beauties  in  miniature.  What  we 
look  upon  around  us  is  the  scenery  of  poetry, 
rather  than  of  tragedy.  And  it  is  a  fact,  if  not 
constant,  yet  ordinary,  that  those  portentous 
corruscations  of  the  passions  which  ally  them- 
selves readily  with  the  imagination,  have  burst 
out  from  the  thick  gloom  of  a  frowning  Nature. 
Such  excesses  have  chiefly  appeared  where 
awful  scenery,  or  extreme  violences  of  climate 
have  seemed  well  to  comport  with  egregious 
sentiments  and  frenzied  actions.  Man  (that  is 
to  say  when  once  effectively  roused  to  action) 
acts  quite  another  part  than  we  think  of,  if  his 
lot  be  to  roam  through  howling  solitudes — to 
traverse  boundless  and  burning  sands — to  hide 
himself  among  cloud-covered  precipices— to  gaze 
upon  the  unalterable  and  intolerable  splendour 
of  the  sky; — ^if  often  lie  stand  aghast  amid  the 
earthquake  or  the  hurricane,  or  be  overtaken  by 
sultry  tempests,  fraught  with  suffocation.  It  is 
in  the  heart  of  forests  that  are  the  ancient 
domain  of  enormous  reptiles,  or  of  savage  beasts 
— it  is  where  horror  and  death  lurk  in  the  way, 
that  the  darker  passions  reach  their  fullest 
growth,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  their  proper  force. 
All  the  principal  or  most  characteristic  forms  of 
fanaticism  have  bad  their  birth  beneath  sultry 
skies,  and  have  thence  spread  into  temperate 
climates  by  transportation,  or  infection. 

No  such  rule  must  be  assumed  as  absolute  — 
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few  rules  that  relate  to  human  nature  are  so,  but 
it  is  one  as  unifomi  as  most,  that  where  neither 
reason,  nor  the  genuine  affections,  but  imagina- 
tion, acts  as  the  prime  impulse  in  religion,  the 
malign  emotions  are  found  in  close  attendance, 
and  seldom  fail  to  convert  spurious  piety  into  an 
energetic  rancour.  Then  again  this  rancour 
reacts  upon  the  enthusiasm  whence  it  sprang; — 
the  child  schools  the  parent  (an  inverted  order 
of  things  not  unusual  where  the  progeny  has 
much  more  vigour  than  the  parent.)  Enthu- 
siasm, when  it  has  come  to  sustain  Fanaticism, 
is  far  more  darkly  coloured,  is  more  profound, 
more  mysterious,  than  the  illusory  piety  that  has 
no  such  load  upon  its  shoulders.  Things  bright 
and  fair,  although  unreal,  are  the  chosen  objects 
of  this;  but  the  other  asks  whatever  is  terrific 
and  destructive.  This  sort  of  transmutation 
of  sentiments,  which  happens  when  the  enthu- 
siast becomes  the  fanatic — when  mahgnity  is 
shed  upon  illusion,  much  resembles  what  often 
takes  place  in  feverish  sleep; — who  has  not  seen 
in  his  dreams,  splendid  and -smiling  pageants, 
gradually  relinquishing  the  brilliant  colours  they 
first  showed,  just  as  if  the  summer's  sun  were 
sinking  from  the  skies; — but  presently  a  murky 
glimmer  half  reveals  menacing  forms;  and  in 
the  next  moment  some  horrid  and  gory  phantom 
starts  forth,  and  becomes  master  of  the  scene! 

The  false  religion  then  of  the  Fan.\tic  includes 
elements  not  at  all  known  to  the  mere  Enthusiast; 
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and  before  we  descend  to  the  particular  instances 
it  will  be  advantageous  to  ascertain  the  general 
(if  not  universal)  characteristics  of  the  spurious 
malign  Religion  which  animates  his  bosom;— 
they  may  be  reduced  to  three  capital  articles; 
namely,  1st.  A  deference  to  Maligsant  Invisible 
Power;  2d.  The  natural  consequence  of  such  a 
deference — rancorous  contempt  or  detestation  of 
the  mass  of  mankind,  as  religiously  cursed  and 
abominable ;  and  3d.  The  belief  of  corrujit 
favouritism  on  the  part  of  Invisible  Powers, 
towards  a  sect  or  particular  class  of  men  ;  and 
this  partiality  is  the  antithesis  of  the  relentless 
tyranny  of  which  all  other  men  are  the  objects. 

I.  We  havenamed— A  Deference,  or  religious 
regard  to  Malign  Invisible  Powers,  whether 
Supreme  or  Subordinate,  which  will  be  found  to 
enter,  as  primary  ingiedient,  into  every  form  of 
Fanaticism,  ancient  and  modern,  and  may  well  be 
called  its  Germ. 

To  believe  that  evil  has  affected  other  races  of 
rational  agents  besides  the  human,  and  that  such 
depraved  and  malignant  beings,  though  unseen, 
infringe  in  some  manner  upon  the  human  system 
— is  one  thing :  and  it  is  a  belief  which  reason 
admits,  and  revelation  confirms:  but  either  to 
impute  in  any  sort,  malignancy  to  the  Supreme 
Power,  or  to  make  subordinate  malignant  powers 
the  objects  of  deference,  direct  or  indirect,  or  to 
grant  to  their  agency  the  prime  place  amonjx 
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religious  notions,  is  quite  another  thing;  and  it 
is  a  perversion  of  this  sort,  more  or  less  gross, 
and  more  or  less  apparent,  which  imparts  force 
to  every  species  of  rancorous  religious  sentiment. 
On  a  field  like  this  the  imagination,  if  it  be 
troubled  by  a  gloomy  temper,  or  made  turgid  by 
fierce  passions,  and  especially  if  it  be  saddened 
by  actual  sufferings,  will  never  want  scope  or 
fail  of  excitements.  Nothing  less  in  fact  than 
the  hope  which  it  is  the  prerogative  of  true  reli- 
gion to  impart  can  bar  the  entrance  of  the  mind 
into  this  realm  of  fear — a  realm  upon  which 
mankind  has  in  every  age  eagerly  sought  to 
make  incursions.  If  we  are  to  employ  phrases 
in  accordance  with  the  facts  which  history 
presents,  we  are  bound  to  affirm  that  the 
Natural  Religion  of  man,  is  the  fear  and  i 
service  of  Malignant  Powers.  Gloomy  super- 
stition springs  up  involuntarily  in  the  human 
mind,  depraved  as  it  is,  and  exposed  to  so 
many  pains,  wants,  and  cruelties,  and  liable 
withal  to  death.  Man  does  not  become  reli- 
gious by  mere  force  of  gratitude  :  the  unnoticed 
benefits  of  every  hour  lead  him  not  to  the  shrine 
of  the  Supreme  Beneficence :  it  is  danger  and 
sorrow  that  drive  him  to  the  altar.  The  neces- 
sities and  miseries  of  the  animal  frame  — the 
confusion  and  misrule  that  prevail  in  the  social 
system — the  stifled  sense  of  guilt  in  every  bosom, 
and  the  boding  of  future  punishment,  as  well  as 
the  hatreds  which  woe  and  oppression   cherish. 
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are  active  and  pungent  elements,  working  in  the 
soul  with  incomparably  more  force  than  belongs 
to  the  mild  sentiments  that  may  be  engendered 
either  by  the  spectacle  of  tlie  order  and  beauty 
of  the  material  world,  or  by  the  fruition  of  the 
common  goods  of  life. 

The  theism  of  philosophers  has  never  availed 
to  counteract  that  natural  tendency  which  draws 
on  mankind  to  the  worship  of  Evil  Powers. 
Neither  the  ancient  nor  the  modern  systems  of 
abstract  philosophy  have  taken  any  strong  hold 
of  the  spirits  of  men  ;  and  the  failure  has  hap- 
pened, not  so  mucli  because  such  systems  were 
too  refined  or  too  abstruse  for  vulgar  appre- 
hension ;  but  because  they  have  not  made  pro- 
vision for  the  actual  position  of  man  in  the 
present  state.  Sages  have  announced  the  Divine 
perfections,  and  there  have  stopped  ;^bnt  to 
bring  these  perfections  to  bear,  in  any  mode  of 
effective  relief,  upon  the  guilt  and  sorrows  of 
mankind,  was  a  problem  quite  beyond  their 
power.  Let  it  be  granted  that  philosophical 
theism  may  be  true  in  some  far  distant  upper 
sphere;  but  on  Earth  it  serves  to  explain  nothing; 
it  assuages  no  trouble ;  it  is  no  more  applicable 
to  the  real  occasions  of  life,  than  are  the  dreams 
of  the  poet.  The  sage  and  the  poet  must  alike 
be  looked  upon  as  mere  men  of  idleness  and  spe- 
culation;— their  theories  of  the  world — the  one 
abstruse,  the  other  gorgeous,  ask  to  be  carried 
hack  many  ages,  or  carried  forward  as  many. 
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before  space  can  be  found  where  they  may  be 
lodged.  Stern  experience  indignantly  or  con- 
temptuously rejects  both. 

Of  all  the  popular  modes  which  have  been 
devised  for  counteracting  the  tendency  of  man- 
kind to  malign  superstition,  that  embodied  in 
the  mythology  of  the  people  of  Greece  may 
claim  to  have  been  the  most  successful,  as  well 
as  the  most  rich  and  splendid.  This  system 
of  worship — not  so  much  the  work  of  design, 
as  the  spontaneous  product  of  the  national 
mind,  avoided  provoking  the  resentment  of  tor- 
tured hearts  by  giving  a  direct  contradiction  to 
gloomy  surmises ; — it  did  not  interdict  sanguinary 
superstition ;  but  rather  occupied  beforehand  the 
elements  of  terror,  and  worked  them  up  as  ths 
materials  of  its  supernatural  machinery.  No 
example  can  he  adduced,  from  any  other  quarter, 
of  so  skilful  a  substitution  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  for  the  terrific.  Delicious  intellectual 
voluptuousness,  with  poetry,  and  the  drama, 
with  painting,  architecture  and  sculpture,  as  its 
ministers,  got  the  stait  of  the  violent  passions, 
and  of  natural  terrors;  and  without  insulting 
human  woe  (as  philosophy  does)  and  without 
giving  licence  to  ferocious  impulses,  as  was  done 
by  the  oriental  superstitions,  it  soothed  every 
harsh  feeling  by  the  insinuating  fascinations  of 
melody,  symmetry,  and  colour.  The  Grecian 
imaginative  theology,  after  having  preoccupied 
the  human  mind  by  its  exquisite  forms  of  ideal. 
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or  visible  and  tangible  beauty,  gave  audience  to 
the  more  fierce  and  malign  emotions  in  their 
subdued  and  tranquil  hour:  or  it  brought  them 
over  unconsciously  to  such  a  mood. — Orpheus 
was  immortal  in  Greece,  and  always  present 
in  the  temples  to  lull  the  angry  or  destructive 
desires  of  the  rude  populace. —The  lion  and 
the  leopard  are  seen  stalking  along,  if  sullen, 
yet  pacified,  in  the  processions  of  revelry  and 

joy- 

The  Malignant  Powers  had  indeed  their  titles 
and  images,  and  temples  in  Greece;  but  their 
tyranny  was  not  permitted;  and  in  accordance 
with  this  proscription  the  priestly  order  was  de- 
nied the  means  of  extending  its  power.  Nothing 
dark  or  cruel  was  suffered,  in  a  crude  form,  to 
irritiite  the  minds  of  the  people.  Although 
Fanaticism  could  not  be  absolutely  excluded 
from  the  land  of  beauty,  it  received  there 
more  effectual  modifications  than  any  where 
else — the  very  circle  of  pure  and  true  religion 
excepted.  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Homer,  jEschylus, 
Sophocles,  Apelles,  Phidias,  were  in  fact,  though 
not  in  form,  the  Priests  of  the  Grecian  worship, 
and  the  doctors  of  its  theology;  and  if  they  did 
not  professedly  teach  religious  truth,  they  yet 
disarmed  religious  error  very  much  of  its  evil 
influence. 

Historical  justice  demands  that  when  the 
absurdities  and  the  impurity  of  the  Grecian  poly- 
theism (both  indeed  very  gross)  are  spoken  of. 
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its  extraordinary  influence  in  allaying  the  vio- 
lence of  fanaticism  should  be  distinctly  admitted. 
On  this  ground  no  other  superstition  of  the  na- 
tions can  at  all  come  into  comparison  with  it. 
The  same  justice  should  moreover  lead  us  to 
acknowledge — fo  acknowledge  with  bitter  grief, 
that,  in  later  times,  the  corruptions  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  systems  imparted  a  virulence  to 
fanaticism,  such  as  the  contemporaries  of  Socrates 
and  Plato  would  have  shuddered  to  think  of. — 
The  arrogant  misanthropy  of  the  Jew— the  re- 
lentless intolerance  of  the  Mohammedan,  and 
most  of  all,  the  insatiate  bigotry  of  the  Papist, 
were  forms  of  evil,  new  to  the  world  when 
they  severally  appeared,  and  gave  an  appear- 
ance of  reason  to  the  calumnies  of  philoso- 
phers, who  affirmed  that  the  western  nations 
had  discarded  the  ancient  mythology  to  their 
cost. 

II.  The  conceptions  wc  form  of  the  Divine 
Being,  and  our  feelings  toward  our  fellow  men, 
are  always  dependent  one  upon  the  other.  As 
well  by  natural  influence,  as  by  mere  contagion 
of  sentiments,  a  belief  in  malignant  divinities, 
or  an  imputation  of  malevolence  in  any  form, 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  brings  with  it  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  mass  of  mankind,  or  at  least  that 
certain  portions  of  mankind,  are  the  objects  and 
the  victims  of  Divine  malediction;  and  therefore 
may  be,  or  ought  to  be,  contemned,  tormented, 
destroyed. 


Is  it  theory  only,  or  is  it  matter  of  history, 
that  Malign  Theology  has  invariably  been 
followed  at  hand  by  intolerance,  execrations, 
cruelties?  Or  whichever  may  have  been  pre- 
cursor, the  other  has  quickly  come  up.  Nor  is 
a  simple  association  all,  for  the  style  of  the 
theoretic  error  will  be  found  to  have  comported 
with  the  character  of  the  practical  mischief. 
Thus  it  is  that,  as  the  belief  in  malevolent  divi- 
nities, or  the  imputation  of  malevolence  (under 
any  disguise  of  abstract  terms)  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  contradicts  or  distorts  the  genuine  notion 
of  sovereign  and  impartial  Justice,  to  the  tribunal 
of  which  nothing  is  amenable  but  crime,  so  the 
correspondent  feeling  towards  mankind  which 
such  a  belief  engenders,  is  not  that  of  righteous 
disapprobation  on  the  score  of  moral  fences; 
but  that  of  detestation  or  abhorrence,  on  the 
mysterious  ground  of  ecclesiastical  impurity. 
It  is  not  as  the  transgressors  of  a  holy  law,  but 
as  the  reprobate  of  Heaven,  that  men  in  parti- 
cular, or  that  nations  are  to  be  shut  out  from  the 
circle  of  our  charities.  The  multitude  or  herd  of 
mankind  is  spurned  as  abominable,  much  more 
than  as  guilty.  And  when  once  so  grievous  a 
perversion  of  feeling  has  taken  place,  then  the 
whole  of  the  force  which  belongs  to  onr  instinc- 
tive notions  of  retribution,  or  to  our  acquired 
belief  of  future  judgment,  is  thrown  into  the 
channel  of  our  sectarian  aversions;  and  this 
force,    like  a   mountain   torrent,   in    so  passing 
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from  an  open  to  a  narrow  bed,  gains  new  impe- 
tuosity.— Ingenuous  disapproval  becomes  covert 
rancour;  virtuous  indignation  slides  into  impla- 
cable revenge ;  and  acrid  scorn  completely  ex- 
cludes, not  only  all  indulgence  towards  the  frailty 
of  men,  but  all  compassion  for  their  sorrows, 

A  sense  of  justice  founded  on  genuine  no- 
tions of  the  Divine  character  and  government, 
does  not  carry  the  mind  further  than  to  a 
mournful  acquiescence  in  the  infliction  of  due 
punishment  upon  the  guilty.  But  it  is  quite 
otherwise  with  that  perverted  feeling  which, 
while  it  draws  its  animation  from  hatred,  de- 
rives its  swollen  bulk  from  the  imagination. — 
The  imagination  inflamed  by  malignity,  respects 
no  bounds  in  its  demand  of  vengeance.  The 
very  essence  of  Justice,  which  is  strictly  to 
observe  a  limit,  scandalizes  the  fanatic,  who  must 
heap  terror  upon  terror,  and  still  fails  to  satisfy 
his  conception  of  what  miglit  be  fitting,  as  the 
doom  of  the  accursed  objects  of  his  contempt. 
There  is  in  the  human  mind,  when  profoundly 
moved,  a  strange  eagerness  to  reach  the  depths 
of  the  most  appalling  ideas; — or,  shall  we  say, 
to  tread  the  very  lowest  ground  of  the  world  of 
woe  and  horror.  This  innominate  appetite  finds 
its  proper  aliment  when  a  Manichsean  belief  is 
turned  wildly  loose  upon  the  field  of  human  mi- 
sery:— carnage,  murder,  slavery.torment,  famine, 
pestilence,  pining  anguish ; — or  hurricanes,  earth- 
quakes, volcanic  fires,  are  all  so  many  articles 


in  the  creed  of  the  malign  being.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  cavernous  inspiration,  Pity  is 
thought  of,  not  merely  as  contemptible,  but 
as  impious; — Justice  is  injustice,  and  leniency 
the  greatest  of  crimes. — Are  we  here  only  giving 
point  to  a  paragraph? — or  has  not  history  often 
and  again  verified  such  a  description  of  the 
enormities  which  the  human  heart,  badly  in- 
formed, may  entertain?* 

III.  But  the  Fanatic,  inasmuch  as  he  is  an 
Enthusiast  born,  must  take  up  yet  another  and 
a  more  sparkling  element  of  character;  and  it 
is  nothing  else  than  the  supposition  of  corrupt 
favouritism  on  the  part  of  the  deity  he  worships, 
toward  himself  and  the  faction  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  The  Fanatic,  and  this  we  must  keep  in 
mind,  is  not  a  simple  misanthrope,  nor  the  creature 
of  sheer  hatred  and  cruelty: — he  does  not  move 
like  a  venemous  reptile  lurking  in  a  crevice, 
or  winding  silent  through  the  grass;  but  soars  in 
mid  heaven  as  a  fiery  fl.ying  serpent,  and  looks 
down  from  on  high  upon  whom  he  hates.  Imagi- 
native by  temperament,  his  emotions  are  allied 
to  hope  and  presumption,  more  closely  than  to 
fear  and  despondency:  he  firmly  believes,  there- 
fore, in  the  favour  of  the  supernal  powers  towards 
their  faithful  votaries;  and  in  expectation  of  still 
more  signal  boons  than  yet  he  has  received,  offers 


*  A  fit  occasion  will  pre»nt  itself  for  Fichidinp  nny  sinister 
infer^nre  which  might  be  drawn  from  these  alit^tiona  against  the 
serious  verities  of  Christianity. 
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himself  to  their  service,  as  the  unflinching  cham- 
pion of  their  interests  on  earth. 

And  besides,  as  we  have  already  said,  the 
imagination,  when  brought  into  play  by  self- 
love,  must  draw  its  excitements  from  a  circle 
which  it  can  embrace.  It  will  then  be  a 
tribe,  a  sect,  a  faction,  that  affords  a  sphere 
to  fanaticism;  and  the  infuriate  religioniKt,  how 
unsocial  soever  in  temper,  is  compelled  to  love 
a  Jew,  so  that  he  may  be  able,  in  the  strength 
of  that  partial  feeling,  to  hate  the  many  with 
full  intensity. — The  supposition  of  special  favour 
towards  ourselves,  on  the  part  of  heaven,  will 
coiTupt  and  debilitate,  or  will  purify  and  invi- 
gorate the  heart,  precisely  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  notions  we  entertain  of  the 
Divine  character.  The  idea  of  personal  regard 
and  affection  from  Him  who  loves  only  what 
is  good  and  pure  like  Himself,  can  never  ope- 
rate to  impair  the  principles  of  the  moral 
sense:  nay,  this  very  idea,  when  freed  from 
illusions,  imparts  elevation  to  virtue,  and  makes 
the  temper  and  conduct  of  man,  on  earth,  to 
reflect  the  brightness  of  heaven.  But  on  the 
contrary,  theological  notions,  when  sullied  or 
distorted,  vitiate  in  an  extreme  degree  every 
sentiment  of  the  deluded  being  who  deems  him- 
self the  darling  of  the  skies.  Let  but  such 
pestilent  doctrine  be  admitted  as  that  the  Divine 
favour  is  bestowed,  not  merely  in  disregard  of 
rirtue,  but  in  contempt  of  it,  and  then  religion. 
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with  all  its  power,  goes  over  to  swell  the  torrent 
of  impurity,  cupidity,  and  malice.  Under  patron- 
age of  a  helief  like  this,  virtue  and  vice  change 
sides  in  the  court  of  conscience,  and  the  latter 
claims  sacred  honours. 

We  recapitulate  our  three  elements  of  Fana- 
ticism, which  (as  we  assume)  will  be  disco- 
verable, in  different  modes  or  proportions, 
under  all  forms  of  religious  extravagance  — 
namely — The  supposition  of  malignity  on  the 
part  of  the  object  of  religious  worship; — a  con- 
sequent detestation  of  mankind  at  large,  as  the 
subjects  of  Malignant  Power;  — and  then  a  cre- 
dulous conceit  of  the  favour  of  Heaven,  shewn 
to  a  few,  in  contempt  of  the  rules  of  virtue. 

Now  we  might  follow  the  track  of  historj',  and 
exhibit  the  modifications  these  elements  have 
undergone  in  the  religious  systems  that  haye 
successively  ruled  in  the  world.  But  any  method 
which  observes  the  order  of  Time,  though  obvious 
and  simple,  is  laden  with  the  inconvenience  of  in- 
volving frequent  repetitions  of  general  principles. 
It  will  be  better  to  seize  upon  certain  leading 
varieties  of  our  subject,  as  marked  by  broad 
distinctions,  easily  traced  in  every  age,  and  such 
as  may  be  recognized,  whenever  they  may  recur, 
without  hazard  of  mistake.  These  conspicuous 
varieties  may  be  brought  under  four  designations, 
of  which  the  first  will  comprehend  all  instances 
wherein    malignant    religious    sentiments    turn 
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inward  upon  the  unhappy  subject  of  them :  to 
the  second  class  will  belong  that  more  virulent 
sort  of  fanaticism  which  looks  abroad  for  its 
victims :  the  third  embraces  the  combination  of 
intemperate  religious  zeal  with  military  senti- 
ments, or  with  national  pride,  and  the  love  of 
power :  to  the  fourth  class  must  be  reserved  all 
instances  of  the  more  intellectual  kind,  and 
which  stand  connected  with  opinion  and  dogma. 
Our  first  sort  then  is  Austere;  the  second  Cruel; 
the  third  Ambitious ;  and  the  fourth  Factious. 

Or,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  characteristic  1 
mark  upon  each  of  our  classes,  as  above  named, 
let  it  be  permitted  us  to  entitle  them  as  follows — 
namely,  the  first.  The  Fanaticism  of  the  Scourge  ; 
or  of  personal  infliction  :  the  seco?id,  the  Fanati- 
cism of  the  Brand;  or  of  immolation  and  cruelty: 
the  third,  the  Fanaticism  of  the  Banner  ;  or  of 
ambition  and  conquest:  and  the  fourth,  the 
Fanaticism  of  the  Symbol;  or  of  creeds,  dogma-  ' 
tLsm,  and  ecclesiastical  virulence. 


SECTION   V. 


FANATICISM  (IF  THK  SCOUItGK. 


The  broadest  distinctions  in  the  exterior 
character  of  men,  and  the  most  marked  dissi- 
milarities in  their  modes  of  conduct,  do  not 
infallibly  bespeak  a  difference  equally  great 
in  the  elements  of  their  temper.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  sometimes  easy  to  trace  in  the 
minds  of  those  between  whose  visible  course 
of  life  there  has  been  little  or  no  resemhiance, 
a  close  analogy.  Yet  even  when  such  an 
analogy  may  be  discerned,  it  is  not  always  prac- 
ticable to  discover  the  causes  of  the  external 
diversity  which  distinguishes  them.  An  obscure 
peculiarity  of  the  bodily  temperament,  or  a 
forgotten  incident  of  early  life,  may  have  been 
enough  to  determine  whether  certain  impetuous 
passions  should  take  their  course  abroad,  or 
should  boil  as  a  vortex  within  the  bosom.  So  is 
it  that  when  a  stream  gushes  from  its  cleft,  the 
mere  bend  of  a  tree,  or  the  angle  of  a  rock,  may 
be  all  the  reason  either  of  its  taking  its  course 
westward — to  measure  the  width  of  a  continent; 
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or  toward  the  east,  soon  to  find  a  home  in  some 
pent-up  gully,  or  sullen  cavern  of  the  mountains. 

Causes  so  inconsiderable  or  so  latent  we  must 
not  hope  always  to  detect.  It  will  be  enough 
if  we  can  shew  reason  for  bringing  together 
into  the  same  general  class,  men  who  would 
both  perhaps  have  recoiled  with  horror  or 
with  disdain  to  find  themselves  in  each  other's 
company.  Yes,  we  should  all  learn  much  of 
the  secrets  of  our  personal  dispositions,  and  see 
our  pecuhar  tempers  as  if  under  a  sudden  blaze 
of  light,  could  it  happen  that  some  superior 
InteUigence,  descending  upon  earth,  were  to  do 
nothing  more  as  Discriminator  of  character, 
and  Censor  of  minds,  than  silently  to  classify 
the  crowd  of  men  by  the  rule  of  their  original 
propensities,  or  their  essential  merits.  —  We 
should  then  read  our  hearts  in  the  companions 
with  whom  we  found  ourselves  assorted. 

Why  has  the  fanaticism  of  one  man  devastated 
the  world ;  while  that  of  another  has  spent 
itself  within  the  walls  of  a  cloister?  we  may 
not  be  able  to  say.  Nevertheless  there  are  in- 
stances of  this  sort  which  are  easily  explained. 
As  for  example : — violent  or  malign  passions 
sometimes  turn  inward,  and  vex  the  heart  that 
generates  them,  in  consequence  of  the  mere 
sluggishness  or  lassitude  of  the  animal  system 
which,  while  it  insulates  a  man  from  others,  as  if 
he  were  enveloped  in  an  indolent  fog,  yet  does 
not  much  affect  the  interior  of  the  character. 
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There  may  exist  a  very  high  rate  of  moral  or 
intellectual  excitement,  where  the  manners  and 
mode  of  conduct  indicate  nothing  but  torpor. — 
Just  as,  in  some  bottomless  lakes,  vehement 
under-currents  or  eddies  make  sport  below, 
while  the  surface  is  still  and  stagnant.  Not  a 
few  of  our  fanatics  of  the  self-tormenting  class 
come  under  this  description. 

There  is  too  to  be  found,  here  and  there, 
a  pride  of  personal  independence,  and  a  misan- 
thropic arrogance  which,  as  it  spurns  every 
sort  of  mutuality,  compels  the  soul  to  feed  on 
its  own  substance.  It  might  seem  enough  for 
such  a  one  to  refuse  to  draw  its  satisfactions 
from  its  fellows  ;  but  there  is  a  malignant 
pride  more  e.\cessive  than  this,  and  which 
even  refuses  to  be  so  far  dependent  upon 
other  men  as  to  call  them  the  objects  of  its 
hatred,  or  revenge. — There  is  a  haughtiness 
so  egregious  that  a  man  will  contemn  and  tor- 
ment himself,  sooner  than  condescend  to  look 
abroad  as  if  he  stood  in  need  of  any  beings  as 
the  objects  of  his  ireful  emotions.  Although 
nature  forbids  that  any  such  attempt  at  mental 
insulation  should  be  altogether  successful,  yet 
the  endeavour  is  made,  and  is  renewed,  day 
after  day,  by  spirits  of  the  order  we  describe. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  instances  in 
which  a  mild  meditative  humour,  perverted 
by  some  false  system  of  belief,  or  excessive 
sensibilities  that  have  chanced  to  be  torn  and 
outraged     in     the    world,     or    much     physical 
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timidity,  combined  with  lofty  and  exquisite 
sentiments,  produce  the  effect  of  introverting 
gloomy  emotions  upon  the  heart. 

Instances  of  a  mixed  or  mitigated  kind 
present  themselves  on  all  sides.  In  truth  the 
cases  of  pure  fanaticism  (our  definition  being 
kept  in  view")  are  rare  ;  or  rather,  are  not  readily 
separated  from  those  dispositions  with  which  it 
naturally  consorts.  Whether  certain  extravagant 
modes  of  conduct  are  to  be  attributed  to  sheer 
superstition ;  or  whether  there  be  nothing  in 
them  worse  than  an  absurd  enthusiasm,  it  may 
be  impossible  to  affirm.  The  best  we  can  do  is 
to  catch  the  distinctive  features  of  each  kind, 
as  the  ambiguous  instances  pass  before  us.  Of 
all  the  facts  which  might  be  adduced  (and  they 
would  soon  fill  volumes)  illustrative  of  the  sys- 
tem of  monkish  austerity,  very  few  broadly  and 
incontestibly  exhibit  the  virulent  motives  which, 
nevertheless,  the  entire  history  of  the  system 
demonstrates  to  have  been  in  secret  operation 
throughout  it.  Especially  is  it  to  be  observed, 
that  the  prevalence  of  a  certain  accredited  and 
admired  style  of  expressing  the  monkish  doc- 
trine conceals,  or  half  conceals  the  passions 
that  were  working  beneath  the  surface  of  its 
placid  sanctity.  No  one  who  is  conversant 
with  the  ascetic  writers  can  have  failed  to  discern 
the  strong  heavings  of  human  nature  under 
the  pressure  of  that  system,  even  when  it  might 

•   Page  3(1.. 
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be  difficult  or  impossible  to  adduce  formal  proof 
of  the  hidden  commotion.  What  we  have  now 
to  do  is  broadly  to  characterise  this  species 
of  fanaticism; — -not  such  as  it  seems  in  the 
encomiastic  pages  of  Theodoret,  Sozomen,  - 
Isidore,  Macarius,  Palladius,  Cassian ;  or  of 
Basil  and  Bernard ;  but  such  as,  after  a  candid 
perusal  of  these  writers,  we  are  compelled  to 
believe  it  to  have  been.' 


There  are  three  distinct  elements  upon  wliicli 
fanatical  sentiment,  when  introverted,  employs 
itself;  and  in  each  instance  the  product  is  very 
distinguishable.  These  are,  1st,  The  miseries, 
physical  and  mental,  to  which  man  is  liable. 
2d.  A  consciousness  of  personal  guilt,  and  dread 
of  retribution.  And,  3d.  The  supposition  of 
supererogatory  or  vicarious  merit.  The  working 
of  the  soul  upon  each  of  these  excitements 
demands  to  be  briefly  exhibited. 

1st.  There  is  a  rebellion  of  proud  hearts  against 
the  calamities  to  which  human  life  is  exposed, 
such  as  impels  sometimes  the  disordered  mind 
to  take  up  its  burden  of  woe  spontaneously, 
rather  than  wait  till  it  be  imposed. — "If  pain 
sorrow  and  want  are  to  be  my  companions,  I 
vow  to  hfive  none  beside. — 1  will  run  forward 

'  The  Author  having  in  another  volume  eoiiBidered  the  MoNkiih 
'      *'ule  and  doctrine  as  the  product  and  parent  of  Enthususu,  baa 
only  to  advert  lu  tbuue  atroiigci  features  of  the  lysteni   frhic)i 


murk,  it  aa  Fanatical  ur  virulent. 
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and  embrace  wretchedness. — 1  will  live  for  Mi- 
sery, so  that  she  may  never  overtake  me,  or  set 
nie  as  the  mark  of  her  arrow.  Disappointment 
shall  for  me  hold  no  shaft  which  I  will  not  have 
wrenched  from  her  cruel  hand,  ere  it  can  be 
hurled.  The  power  of  bodily  pain  shall  have 
no  anguisl)  in  store  which  I  will  not  freely  have 
forestalled.  Famine,  thirst,  heat  and  cold,  shall 
assail  me  with  no  new  lesson  of  distress. — No, 
for  I  will  frequent  their  school.  Every  pang 
the  flesh  or  the  heart  can  feel,  I  will  prevent  by 
existing  only  for  sorrow.  Even  that  unknown* 
futurity  of  evil  which  death  may  reveal,  I  will 
penetrate  by  continual  meditation  of  horrors. — 
So  will  I  daily  converse  with  ghastly  despair,  as 
to  taste  beforehand  the  very  worst,  and  to  nullity 
fear  by  familiarity."  Modes  of  feeling  such  as 
this,  have  been  indulged ;  and  perhaps  even 
now  are  not  unknown  to  some.  While  we  are 
looking  only  on  the  frivolous,  the  busy,  and  the 
sensual  field  of  common  life,  as  spread  out  around 
us,  it  may  be  hard  to  believe  that  the  human 
mind  has  ever  travelled  on  a  path  so  deep-sunken. 
But  if  we  turn  aside  a  little  from  the  beaten 
road,  we  shall  find  instances  of  this  sort  actually 
to  belong  to  the  history  of  man. 

.\  desperate  and  sullen  pride  has  always 
marked  the  oriental  (polytheistic)  austerities;  and 
in  India  we  see  unmasked,  that  which  in  Europe 
has  disguised  itself  under  Christian  modes  of 
expression.     Very  little  that  offends  against  the 
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professed  humility  of  the  ascetic  life  is  to  be 
found  on  the  pages  of  the  writers  who  give  us 
the  principles  and  rules  of  the  system,  and  who, 
for  the  most  part,  were  themselves  happy  under 
it,  as  Enthusiasts.  What  might  be  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  lieart  in  those  who  were  its  victims, 
we  are  left  to  surmise.  There  were  more 
motives  than  one  for  imposing  peqietual  silence 
upon  the  inmates  of  the  monastery.  The  founder 
of  the  order,  or  its  reformer,  might  talk  aloud, 
and  declaim  as  he  would  upon  the  felicity  of 
his  condition  ;  for  with  him  the  fanaticism  was 
of  a  sort  that  might  he  known  and  looked  at ; 
but  not  so  with  the  fraternity  at  large,  A  de 
Ranee  or  a  Eustache  de  Beaufort  may  speak  : — 
but  their  companions  must  utter  no  whisper  of 
their  sorrows.* 


>  St.  Beniard,  intending  no  doubt  lo  recommend  the  in 
pleauintly  conipHres  llie  monks  to  the  liBh  in  a  puddle  !  "  Sunt  et  in 
atagjiis  mundi  piscea,  qui  in  cluuslris  Deo  Ecrviunt  in  spiritii  et  veri- 
tate.  Meritit  Blquidein  etagnls  motiaateria  comparantur,  ubi  quodam- 
modo  iticarcerali  pisces  evagandi  non  babeaiil  liberlatein.*'  (Serm.  in 
Feil.  S.  Andr.  Apoit.)  And  a  horrid  prison,  according  lo  his  own 
confeiaion.  was  the  monastery  :  "  Duro  me  eareeri  nianeipaTi." 
(EpUt.  237.)  So  much  so,  that  it  seemed  to  the  saint  bimself  ihe 
greatest  of  all  miracles  that  men  should  be  found  who  were  willing  lo 
endure  its  discipline.     Lei  us  bear  bim  when,  on  a  high  day,  he  is 

haranguing   the  fraternity  .    "  Quid   mirabilius,   &c Quod 

majuK  miraculum,  quaado  tot  juvenes,  tot  adolescentes,  tot  nobilet, 
universi  denique  quoa  hie  video,  velut  in  carccre  apcrto  teneniiir  sine 
Tincuiis,  Mtlo  Dei  limore  confixi :  quod  in  tanta  perseverant  alHiclione 
pcenitentiFE,  ultra  virlutem  humanam,  supra  naturani.  contra  coniue- 
ludinem?"  {Scrm.  in  dedlcai.  eccla.)  A  general  fact,  on  the  ground 
of  which  oe  may  aigne  more  confidently  than  from  the  disguised 
language  of  men  whose  enslaved  spirits  knew  nothing  of  ingenu- 
ousness, is  this,  that  as  ihe  monastic  system  sprung  up  amid  the 
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2d.  A  proud  forestalling  of  misery,  such  as  we 
have  just  spoken  of,  ordinarily  combines  itself 
with  the  consciousness  of  guilt  and  the  dread  of 
retribution  ;  and  both  together  lead  to  the  same 
voluntary  endurance  of  extreme  pains  ;  he  who 
thinks  himself  both  a  Victim  and  a  Culpiit 
would  fain  take  the  engine  of  retributive  tor- 
ment into  his  own  hand,  lest  it  should  be  laid 
hold  of  by  the  Vindictive  Power  he  dreads. 
And  the  hope  he  entertains  of  acting  always 
as  proxy  for  the  minister  of  Justice  in  his  own 
case,  bears  proportion  to  the  rigour  with  which 
he  exercises  the  function  of  executioner.' 

What  spectacle  in  nature  so  monstrous,  what, 
at  first   sight,   so  inexplicable,  as  that  of  an 

pertecuLioni  of  the  second  century,  to  has  it  Nourished  moiil,  and  been 
cwricd  lo  the  greatcHt  extremw,  in  times  of  public  Mlomity  and 
disorder. — The  miieriei  of  the  open  world  have  bean  reflected  upoa 
the  uuiteritiea  of  the  cell  — that  camera  obicura.  It  appeara  plainly 
that  the  exceuive  abstinences  and  the  Ravage  habits  of  tlie  Egyptian 
errmiles— «o  milch  admired  by  the  Church  writers  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  were  lillle  more  than  a  faniastie  form  of  the  wretcbed- 
iiHs  of  the  people  of  the  country.  As  inuch  aa  this  ia  confeued  by 
some  of  the  eulogists  of  these  horrid  »iinls.  Tlius  for  example 
pBlUdiua.^.^s  to  what  relates  to  eating  and  drinking  (apeaking  of 
■  certain  Macariui  and  his  compnnioni)  I  need  say  little,  since  nothing 
like  gluttony  la  to  b«  found  there,  even  among  the  most  indulgent  of 
the  ntonks,  who  live  at  large ;  or  any  thing  lo  dislinguish  ibem  from 
the  people  of  ihe  country  ;  and  (bis  as  well  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of 
(bod,  s»  from  the  impulse  of  a  Uivine  tea! — lal  Siu  r^v  inrarjJK  rav 
Xpi'^ir,  icai  iia  rar  irant  dtoi'  f^Xot.— Xotuajc  Hill.  c.  21. 

'  Chriitian  sentiments  modlty  feelings  of  this  sort,  and  give  them 
a  more  bumble  guise.  £rgo  qui  pienitentiani  agit,  oflere  ee  debet  ad 
{Ncnam,  ul  hie  puniatur  k  Domino,  iion  ad  supplicia  Ktemaservetur: 
nee  expectare  tempus,  sed  uccurrere  divina>  Indignatioui.  (.■imhraie 
in  Pi,  xxxvii.)  Do  ibe  apostles  speak  in  any  such  style !  The  trans- 
ition was  easy  from  a  doctrine  like  this  lo  tin-  cxtremest  austerities, 
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excruciated  devotee  who  scorns  even  to  writhe 
or  to  sigh  under  tortures  which  other  men 
would  not  endure  an  hour,  to  save  or  to  obtain 
a  mountain  of  gold!  Yet  he  sustains,  year 
after  year,  his  burden  of  woe  in  the  mere 
strength  of  the  obduracy  of  his  soul! — Bound 
to  the  stake ;  — yes,  but  bound  only  by  the 
cords  of  pride !  Does  then  a  spectacle  like 
this  afford  no  lesson  ?  After  we  have  scoffed 
at  the  folly,  or  wondered  at  the  infatuation  of 
the  voluntary  sufferer,  let  us  return  and  ask, 
whether  so  strange  a  perversion  of  the  power 
of  the  spirit  over  the  body,  does  not  furnish 
evidence  of  an  overthrown  greatness  in  the 
human  mind,  such  as  the  atheist  and  sceptic 
quite  leave  out  of  their  theory  of  man  ?  If  it 
be  said  that  these  witless  personal  inflictions 
take  place  in  consequence  only  of  an  error 
of  belief,  and  may  properly  be  compared  to 
the  ill-directed  fatigues  of  a  traveller  who,  on 
wrong  information,  pursues  a  worse  road  when 
he  might  have  found  a  better,  let  only  the  expe- 
riment be  tried  of  leading,  into  a  parallel  error, 
any  being  to  whom  the  body  and  its  welfare  is 
the  supreme  and  only  interest  to  be  cared  for. — 
Not  a  step  could  ever  be  set  by  such  a  being 
towards  a  folly  of  this  order.  The  liability  of 
man  to  go  so  far  astray  springs  from  those  ul- 
terior principles  that  are  involved  in  his  nature, 
and  which  bespeak  an  immortal  destiny.  Every 
such  practical  absurdity  is  an   implicit  proof  of 
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tlie  presence  of  a  latent  capacity  for  entertaining 
the  highest  truths;  and  if  man  be  the  only 
fool  among  the  tribes  of  earth,  and  the  only 
wretch,  it  is  because  he  alone  might  be  wise, 
virtuous  and  happy. 

On  this  ground  the  voluntary  endurance 
of  torment,  from  motives  of  religion,  may 
be  assumed,  as  demonstrative  evidence  of  the 
intrinsic  superiority  of  the  mental  over  the 
animal  principles  of  our  nature ;  —  for  when 
the  body  prevails,  as  too  often  it  does,  over 
the  mind,  it  is  by  the  means  of  seductions  and 
flatteries ;  and  we  know  that  in  this  manner 
the  noble  may  readily  be  made  to  succumb 
beneath  the  base.  But  when,  as  in  the  instance 
before  us,  the  mental  force  triumphs  over  the 
physical  will,  it  does  so  in  the  way  of  an  open 
trial  of  relative  strength; — and  the  stronger  prin- 
ciple is  found  to  prevail.  We  receive,  moreover, 
from  these  extraordinary  facts,  a  striking  proof 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  sense  in  the 
constitution  of  man  ;  for  it  is  this  chiefly  that 
gives  impulse  to  the  practices  of  self-torture. 
And  again,  the  relation  of  man  to  Invisible 
and  Retributive  Power  is  by  the  same  means 
established ;  the  secret  of  every  sort  of  self- 
infliction  is  a  tacit  compromise  with  Future 
Justice;  and  when  notions  such  as  these  take 
efTect  in  a  paramount  manner,  carrying  all  other 
reasons  before  them,  we  have  evidence  that,  in  the 
order  of  nature.  Religion  is  the  sovereign  motive, 
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The  fanatic  is  much  in  error ;  yet  let  it  not 
be  thought  that  he  subverts  the  first  principles 
of  virtue.  —  He  is  wrong  on  certain  points  of 
morality,  caHiiig  good  evil  and  evil  good ;  but 
still  it  is  good  and  evil  that  are  the  elements  he 
works  upon.  And  so  in  religion.— His  corre- 
spondence is  with  a  Power  of  retributive  Govern- 
ment on  high ;  but  he  thinks  amiss  of  that 
Power.  His  error  is  to  impute  an  intrinsic 
malignancy,  or  a  sheer  vindictive  purpose  to  the 
Invisible  Authority ;  and  then  he  conceives  of 
himself  as  having,  by  his  transgressions,  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  irresistible  avenger,  who, 
as  he  tliinks,  can  take  advantage  of  mankind 
only  so  far  as  sin  brings  them  within  the  circle 
of  his  wrath;  or  who,  once  and  again  starts 
forth  and  catches  an  opportunity  against  men, 
when  he  finds  them  unwary  or  at  fault. 

In  a  form  so  preposterous  as  this,  fanatical 
behef  is  hardly  perhaps  to  be  met  with,  except 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  or  in  the  wilds  of 
Africa.  We  describe  the  feeling  in  its  extremes, 
and  then,  in  turning  to  instances  where  a  purer 
creed  has  softened  wliatever  is  harsh,  and 
where  an  accredited  theological  style  has  dis- 
guised whatever  is  offensive,  we  trace  the  ele- 
ments of  the  very  same  order  of  feeling  under 
the  concealments  that  recommend  them.  We 
must  iipt  expect  to  hear  from  the  Christian 
ascetic  a  genuine  expression  of  the  emotions 
that  torment  his  bosom  :  these  are  to  be  divined 
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by  a  fair  interpretation  of  his  behaviour.  It  is 
by  the  same  rule  that  we  shall  presently  have 
to  estimate  the  dispositions  of  those  who  have 
signalized  themselves  in  scenes  of  cruelty.  To 
read  the  extant  writings — the  epistles,  the  medi- 
tations, the  homilies,  of  some  of  these  sanguinary 
personages,  one  would  think  them  unconscious 
of  every  thing  but  meekness  and  charity. 

Dread  or  dismay,  when  of  long  continuance, 
naturally  settles  down  into  some  sort  of  calcu- 
lation or  of  compromise  with  the  apprehended 
danger.  And  it  is  thus  that  there  arises,  within 
the  troubled  spirit  of  the  man  whose  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  was  at  first  intolerable,  a  whispered 
controversy  with  the  vengeful  Power,  or  a  dull 
wrangling  debate  concerning  the  precise  amount 
of  the  mulct,  and  the  mode  of  payment.  The 
culprit,  confessing  that  he  has  fallen  under  the 
power  of  his  adversary,  nevertheless  does  not, 
after  a  while,  despair  of  making  terms  more 
advantageous  than  at  first  he  had  thought  of.' — 
With  this  hope  he  looks  about  for  the  means  of 
righting  his  cause,  or  even  of  quite  turning  the 
balance  in  his  favour. — Yes,  and  he  goes  so  far 
as  to  harbour  the  thought  (natural  to  the  mind 
when  it  is  the  prey  of  rancorous  emotions)  of 
justifying,  to  such  an  extent,  the  difference 
between  himself  and  the  Avenger,  as  that,  if 
after  all,  punishment  should  be  inflicted,  it  shall 
be,  and  shall  seem  to  others — unrighteous  and 
cruel,  so  that  while  writhing  under  it,  the  sufferer 
H  2 
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may  console  himself  with  the  proud  conscious- 
ness of  merit,  and  may,  even  on  the  ground  of 
severe  justice,  gain  a  right  of  retaliation. 

At  this  point  then  there  comes  in  hope,  and  a 
new  emotion,  to  give  alacrity  to  the  fortitude  of 
the  soul.— The  conscience-stricken  man  discovers 
that  he  possesses  within  himself  (as  if  it  were  an 
inexhaustible  fund)  the  power  of  enduring  priva- 
tions and  pains  : — he  may  deny  every  gratifica- 
tion, he  may  sustain  without  a  groan  the  most 
extreme  anguish,  he  may  live  only  to  suffer. 
And  in  his  mode  of  estimating  the  absolving 
value  of  bodily  torment  he  reckons  that,  what- 
ever price  may  be  put  upon  tliose  pains  or  wants 
which  a  man  endures  unwillingly,  and  from 
which  he  has  no  means  of  escaping,  the  merit 
of  the  same  amount  of  affliction  borne  volun- 
tarily, is  tenfold  greater.^  Whoever  then  has 
the  fortitude  to  inflict  misery  upon  himself, 
may  boldly  defy  vindictive  Power ;  for  he 
commands  the  means  of  adding  merit  to 
merit,  at  such  a  rate  of  rapid  accumulation 
as  shall  presently  outstrip  the  reckoning  of 
the  adversary.' 

'  Ot)  ydp  i  airopar  run  dyayKaiaii  Ka/JTipticdc,  dXX'  o  ir  d^Borla 
T^r  airo\auaiat  'yuapTtpay  Toit  itirois-  So  «ays  Basil ;  hhiI  the  »er.- 
night  be  put  nt  the  head  of  volumes  of  spurious  morality. 

'  Not  a  few  of  thmc  who  peopled,  lirat  the  deserts,  and  allerirardB 
the  monaiterie*,  were  such  as  the  "  Bleuied"  eremite  whom  PaliodJu* 
describei  (Laulaic  Hal.  c.  19.) — a  homicide — we  take  hii  ward  for 
it  that  he  was  not  a  murderer,  who.  in  terror  of  justice,  and  undei 
horror  of  conscience — ixTjiivi  jVjtir  tlfnjKus,  •caraKaii^avn  r^v  tptj/iot 
— where,  iinBhellered.  he  ivandired,  losi  to  nil  feeling  three  years; 
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Fanaticism  (the  fanaticism  of  personal  inflic- 
tion) is  not  ripened  until  it  approaches  this  point. 
That  is  to  say,  it  wants  spring  and  warmth; — it 
is  not  tumid ; — it  has  no  heroism  so  long  as 
mere  dread,  and  the  sense  of  guilt,  are  upper- 
most in  the  mind.  But  when  pride  takes  its 
high  standing  upon  the  supposition  of  merit 
won,  and  when  Invisible  Powers  are  deemed  to 
have  been  foiled,  then  the  spirit  gets  freedom 
and  soars. — Pitiable  triumph  of  the  lacerated 
heart  that  thus  vaunts  itself  in  miseries  as 
useless  as  they  are  horrid !  —  Must  we  not 
mourn  the  infatuations  of  our  nature,  as  we 
watch  the  ascent  of  the  soul  that  climbs 
the  sky  only  to  carry  there  a  sullen  defiance 
of  Eternal  Justice! — So  the  bird  of  prey, 
beat  off  from  the  fold,  and  torn  with  the 
shepherd's  shafts  —  its  plumage  ruflied,  and 
stained  with  gore,  flaps  the  wing  on  high,  and 
fronts  the  sun  as  if  to  boast  before  heaven  of  its 
audacity  and  its  wounds ! 

It  is  after  it  has  passed  tliia  stage,  or  when 

but  aAerwards  btiilt  for  hiniaelf  a  cell,  and  ac<)ulred  celebrity  as  an 
emiiient  practitioner  of  austerities.  I  wialicd  to  know  from  him,  laya 
our  luthor,  with  what  feeling  he  now  regarded  the  fatal  act  that  had 
driveD  him  into  lolitudc  -.—he  replied,  that,  far  from  thinking  of  it 
irilh  regret,  it  waa  n  ground  of  thanksgiving — yryti'ijrai  yap  fiol 
^nfvuf  vir69ftrtt  trayrripiat  6  OKO'vaiot  ipo'fos.  The  profeasiun  ii 
■niceptibte  of  a  good  meaning,  and  charity  requires  that  we  should 
to  receive  it.  Nothing  indeed  would  he  more  outrageous  Ih 
deny  universally  the  piety  and  sincerity  of  even  the  most  extravagant 
class  of  tlie  anchorets.  Better  speak  on  such  subjects  like  Albaa 
Butler  than  like  Gibbon, 
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fear  and  hmiiiliation  give  way  to  hope,  to  pride, 
or  perhaps  to  revenge,  that  secondary  motives 
are  brought  in,  and  fanaticism  becomes  a  mixed 
sentiment,  and  is  lowered  in  its  tone;  not  seldom 
degenerates  into  farce  or  hypocrisy,  and  at 
length  perhaps  quite  evaporates.  Secondary 
motives  of  this  kind  would  never  be  listened  to 
if  it  were  not  for  the  alleviations  that  arise  from 
habit.  The  pains  of  mere  privation,  terrible  as 
they  seem  to  the  luxurious,  the  human  mind 
soon  learns  to  endure  without  repining ;  nay,  it 
derives  at  length  a  sombre  satisfaction  from  the 
very  paucity  of  its  sources  of  comfort.  A  reaction, 
such  as  this,  is  not  of  rare  occurrence. — Certain 
tempers  are  alive  to  an  emotion  of  personal  inde- 
pendence which,  when  fully  kindled,  makes  it 
delicious  to  a  man  to  find  that,  in  comparison 
with  those  around  him,  he  is  free  from  solicitude, 
because  free  from  wants  ; — that  a  mere  morsel  of 
the  coarsest  food  is  all  he  is  compelled  to  ask 
from  the  grudging  world ;  and  that  the  thraldom 
of  artificial  life  is  a  bondage  he  has  broken.'' 

The  habitude  of  positive  pain,  as  well  as  that 
of  mere  privation,  brings  too  its  relief: — there  is 

*  To  a  iiakcil  eremite  St.  Bernard,  pro  aigno  caritatis,  tent  a  cloak 
and  boott,  which  lie  kijidl^  received,  nnd,  as  an  act  of  humility  and 
obedience,  put  on;  yet  presently,  hke  a  iruc  Nev  Zealander,  laid 
RKide  as  intolcruble.  Et  nunc,  said  he,  pro  amore  ipatns,  veslimenla 
tranamisM  obiidienter  accspi,  et  indui ;    diuliia  tamen  ea  portare  nam  _ 

tMlto,   qiiia  nee   opui  eit  mihi ;    nee  ipse  mandavit,     Dico  autem  ^ 

vobis,  aniicis  meu  cariuimii,  quia  nihil  eat  mihi  niulu»titiB  quilm  ut  H 

run?  camis   tardnam  odiosam,  cum    taiila  lUtticullate  depositam,  H 

m.  luunlii  cl  dulcnlibiis  humeris  deniiu  ijuponcrc  cugar.  ^m 
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a  torpor  partly  of  the  nerve,  but  chiefly  of  the 
mind,  which  more  and  more  blunts  physical 
sensibility ; — and  there  is  an  art  learned  in  the 
school  of  chronic  suffering,  which  teaches  so  to 
shift  the  burden  of  anguish  as  that  it  may  not 
any  where  gall  to  the  quick.  Moreover  there  is 
a  power  of  abstraction  from  bodily  sensations 
which  long  experience  calls  into  exercise,  and 
which  may  at  lengtli  (even  while  matter  and 
mind  continue  partners)  almost  set  the  conscious 
principle  at  large  from  its  sympathy  with  mere 
flesh  and  nerve.  Pain,  at  its  first  onset,  condenses 
the  soul  upon  a  point ;  or  brings  the  whole  of 
the  sensitive  faculty  to  the  one  centre  of  anguish  : 
but  habit  of  pain  loosens  this  concentration,  and 
allows  the  mind  to  occupy  a  wider  surface. 

The  eulogists  of  the  ascetic  saints  boast  often 

of  the  absolute  insensibility  to  pain,  to  thirst, 

and  to  hunger,  which  some  of  their  heroes  had 

attained  to.     In    certain  instances  the  leathern 

girdle — zona  pellicea,  hoc  est,  ex  crudo  corio — 

ad    macerationem    procurandam  —  was    found, 

after  death,  to  have  lodged  itself  (shall  we  say 

as  a   seton  ?)    in    the   integuments  around    the 

loins;  so  as  (in  ordinary  cases)   to  have  occa- 

II  sioned   intense    suffering  :    yet    never   had    the 

I  secret  been  betrayed  to    the  fraternity  by   any 

I  indications  of  uneasiness.     Instances  still  more 

I  extreme,    and    far    too    revolting    to    describe, 

I  abound  in  the  monkish  records.     If  the  facts  are 

I  admitted  as  true,  and  they  cannot  altogether  be 
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rejected,  it  must  be  believed  that  a  state  of 
extreme  mental  abstraction  not  merely  diverts 
the  sense  of  pain ;  but  prevents  also  that  physical 
excitement  which  ordinarily  attends  excruciating 
torture,  and  which  wastes  the  animal  force.  We 
must  attribute  to  the  same  influence  of  the  mind 
the  power  acquired  by  some  of  the  hermits  of 
northern  Europe  to  resist  the  most  intense  cold — 
unclothed  and  unsheltered.  The  instances  are 
numerous,  and  are  too  familiarly  spoken  of  to 
be  reasonably  called  in  question.  In  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  forests  of 
France  and  Germany  were  haunted  by  naked 
anchorets  who,  round  the  year,  roamed  about, 
refusing  even  the  comforts  of  a  cavern,  and  were 
wont  to  repose  at  night  on  the  fresh  fallen  snow.' 

'  After  dediicling  from  these  riarrBlives  all  tlie  niirncltE,  tiie  barc^ 
fact  ii  iiilrai^lQ  etiuugh.  These  Gtoriea  could  not  have  breii  slicer 
inrenEioiis.  It  is  diflicult  to  choose  among  the  abiindnncc  of  ex- 
Binples; — and  bo  much  the  more  difficult,  because  it  is  hard  tn  find 
one  in  which  ihu  venerable  language  nf  Holy  Scripture  is  not  fright- 
fully misapplied  to  thu  follies  of  superstition.  The  author  of  the  Book 
de  Minumtii  Culerarmlum  Monai'/iorum,  thuH  speaks  of  onn  who,  pro 
C'Hriito  4Uotidie  moriens,  non  unnin  tanlutn,  sed  innumeru  ertices  et 
mortei  HUtiniiit:  ijiiia  quut  rlieliiis  in  eremo  vixit,  quasi  tot  martyria 

duxit Annis  eiiguidem  tjualuor  decern  solivagus  ac  toto 

corpore  nuilua,  niontibus  eC  silris  pro  Christo  amoTe  oberrans  et 
latitana  perdurnvit,  ciclum  habrns  pro  tecto.  aerem  pro  vestimento, 
pccorinum  victum  pro  cibo  humatio.  Ten  yenm,  without  flinching 
from  his  purpose,  the  hermit  lived  abroad ;  but  at  length  yielded  a 
Utile  to  the  weakness  of  nature,  roatinodum  autem  quatuor  fete 
aniiis  ante  sunm  dormitionem,  in  curdu  hyemia,  hruma  sKviente 
aspcrrimu,  cuin  tellus,  uivibus  obruta,  et  geUi  acriore  coervitti,  nee 
herbas  furis  e^aereret,  nee  rudico  eflbdi  sineret ;  tunc  k  (acie  laniis 
L'l  liujus  frigoris  suitinere  non  pneralens,  landcui  ut  homo  jam  ferK 
prsmurluus,  obesu  corpore,  pellesola  circiimdatus,  cnfjvbalur  iiitcrduni 
lioirla  dcBcrert',  ulqut  aJ  pruxiiim  niia,  vulendu  nolciido,  desccnderc. 
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When  so  much  proficiency  as  this  has  been 
made  by  the  voluntary  sufferer,  he  gains  leisure 
to  look  abroad.  Conqueror,  so  far,  of  himself — 
of  nature,  and  of  the  vindictive  powers,  the  fanatic 
stalks  about  as  a  hero,  and  may  even  begin  to 
think  how  he  shall  turn  his  victory  to  profitable 
account. — Vanity  and  ambition,  when  once  they 
gain  a  lodgement  in  the  heart,  imperceptibly,  yet 
quickly  sap  more  imaginative  and  passionate 
emotions.  This  substitution  of  ignoble  senti- 
ments for  those  of  a  deeper  sort  meets  us  every 
day.  In  truth  the  constant  tendency  or  gravi- 
tation of  the  human  mind  is  from  the  more  to 
the  less  vehement  class  of  emotions;  and  then 
its  progress  is  from  the  simple  and  ardent,  to 
the  complex  and  turbid,  hi  its  habits  of  feeling. 
It  is  thus  that  the  sincere  enthusiast  so  often 
becomes  (perhaps  unconsciously  to  himself)  a 
religious  knave ;  and  thus  too,  that  the  man 
who  commenced  his  course  of  mortification  and 
extravagance  under  the  impulse  of  genuine 
passions,  and  who,  at  the  outset,  might  have 
been  looked  at  with  wonder,  if  not  admira- 
tion, degenerates  into  the  charlatan  or  public 
fool. 

3d.  It  is  not  till  after  the  fanatic  has  acquired 
some  familiarity  with  self-inflicted  torments,  and 
is  at  ease  in  his  character  of  voluntary  martyr, 
and  especially  until  he  believes  himself  to  have 
reached  a  vantage  ground  in  relation  to  \'indic- 
tive  Powei-s,  that  lie  entertains  the  bold  ambition 
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of  undertaking  to  suffer  vicariously  for  those  who 
may  be  less  resolute  than  himself." 

Master  of  a  fund  of  supererogatory  merit — 
how  shall  he  dispose  of  it  to  best  advantage  ? 
Can  any  thing  be  more  noble  than  to  dispense 
the  hardly-acquired  treasure  among  feeble  souls, 
who  are  quite  destitute  of  that  in  which  he  is 
rich  ?     Absurdities    such   as    this   if  not   now 


'  We  paas  by,  as  uiiiiislructive,  the  gross  eKanipifs  of  this  kind  of 
fanaticisin  wliich  might  be  brought  from  India  or  Thibet,  and  rather 
adduce  ioBtances  which,  tliuugh  milder  in  appearance,  laay  well 
ama:te  ua  more.  Let  iia  listen  to  St.  Bernard :  Videtur  quidcm  et  iu 
Doilris  aliquando  tribulatiunibiu  esse  nonnulla  LtasitTAB,  cum  vide- 
licet pro  peccatu  pruximoruin,  libera  et  liberali  carilate,  laborem 
pcenitentiie  iuatinemut>,  lugentes  pro  eis,  jejunantea  pro  eia,iiapulanlei 
pro  eu,  et  qiue  non  rapuimui  cxaolventes. — (De  Divtnit,  Smn.  34, 
c.  3.)  Yet  the  pious  and  respectable  abbot  of  Clairraui  nas  not  the 
inventor  of  thia  doctrine ;  nor,  on  the  other  band,  had  it  reached  ita 
maturity  in  his  time;  indeed  hla  own  language  is  often  irreconcileabk 
witb  tbe  preposterous  notion  of  iiipererogatory  merit  Ubi  ergo 
macula  propria,  propria  quoque  purgatio  jure  requiretur,  says  be; 
but  in  the  very  same  sermon  (de  Diverat,  3S)  be  leaves  room  for  tbe 
then  nascent  error. — Per  toultas  enim  tribulationea  in  regnum  Dei 
introre  necesse  est;  et  nemo  nisi  per  Iribulationes  ingrcdltur,  out 
propriat,  mil  alienta.  An  indistinct  belief  of  a  transferable  merit  in 
the  good  works  and  voluntary  peuances  of  tbe  sainti,  is  to  be  traced 
in  many  of  the  Christian  writers  froin  the  fourth  century  and  onward. 
Sed  quid  mirum,  says  St.  Gregory  (Pope)  si  ad  absolutionem  pecca- 
torii  propria  merita  lufiragantur,  quando  in  sacri  eloquii  auctoritate 
discamus,  quia  alii  pro  aliis  liberati  sunt? — (In  I.  Rtgam,  c.  14.) 
And  Ambrose,  ('i^ei'miir.  lib.  i.e.  15.)  ....  Utperuniversoi  eaquie 
iuperfluB  sunt  in  aliquo  pcenitentiam  agente  virilis  mlierieordin:  aiit 
compassionis  velut  collativa  quadam  admixtione  purgentur.  Or  again 
(Expm,  Luc.  c.  5.)  Si  gravium  peccalorum  difiidis  veniam,  adbibe 
precalores,  adhihe  Eccle^am  qute  pro  te  precetur,  ciijus  contemplations 
quod  dbi  Dominus  negore  posset,  Ignoscal.  The  task  is  unpleaaing 
and  invidious  to  gather  proofs  of  fatal  error  Irom  the  pages  of  writcn 
who,  taken  altogether,  arc  irarthy  of  respect — often  of  admiratiotK 
Wc  stop  short  then  with  tlie  specimens  above  adduced. 
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common,  nevertheless  have  in  past  ages  often 
prevailed,  and  are  only  what  may  be  looked  for 
if  we  calculate  the  influence  of  certain  motives 
upon  the  common  principles  of  human  nature. 
That  law  of  our  mental  conformation  has  already 
been  adverted  to  which  makes  it  highly  difficult, 
or  quite  impracticable,  to  kindle  the  imagination 
within  the  home-circle  of  selfish  interests.  The 
fanatic,  therefore,  al!  whose  sentiments  are  more 
or  less  dependent  upon  that  faculty,  very  soon 
feels  a  need — a  craving,  which  not  even  the  most 
egregious  illusions  of  self-love  can  satisfy.  He 
must  then  spread  himself  over  a  larger  surface, 
and  take  up  many  more  elements  of  emotion. 
Every  mind,  and  especially  a  mind  highly  sensi- 
tive, seeks  some  object  of  meditation  the  dimen* 
sions  of  which  it  does  not  exactly  measure.  In 
moments  of  depression,  in  hours  of  languor,  we 
want  a  defence  against  the  chilling  calculations 
of  mere  reason.  And  the  more  a  man's  course 
of  life  is  substantially  absurd,  the  more  urgent 
■  need  has  he  of  a  store  of  vague  unlimited 
motives,  such  as  shall  be  in  no  danger  of.  an 
assault  from  common  sense.  When  the  fanatic 
has  began  to  tire  on  his  wearisome  pilgrimage 
of  woe,  how  may  he  reanimate  his  purpose  if 
he  can  think  himself  a  public  person  who  has 
freely  become  responsible  for  other  men's  sal- 
vation ;  and  especially  if  he  can  believe  that 
the  Vindictive  Powers  whom  he  is  holding  at 
bay  with  a  strong  arm,  are  watching  for  the  fall 
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of  SO  notable  a  champion,  and  would  rush  upon 
the  spoil  were  he  to  faint ! 

And  besides;  it  is  only  by  heading-up  the 
merit  of  penance  to  such  a  height  as  that 
there  shall  always  be  a  large  amount  in  store, 
that  the  public  martyr  can  feel  to  be  him- 
self quite  secure  against  the  demands  of  jus- 
tice.—  May  not  a  man  who  is  every  day 
expiating  the  sins  of  others  assume  it  as  cer- 
tain that  his  own  are  discharged  ? — Thus  the 
warfare  against  ghostly  exactors  is  carried  on 
upon  advanced  ground ;  and  the  knight-spiri- 
tual has  a  space  in  the  rear  to  which,  if 
pressed,  he  may  retreat. 

A  contrast,  curious  at  least,  and  perhaps 
instructive,  presents  itself,  when  we  bring  into 
comparison  the  Mohammedan  and  Popish  super- 
stitions, on  the  ground  of  the  encouragement 
they  have  severally  given  to  the  practice  of 
voluntary  inflictions.  Now  it  appears  that, 
while  the  former  has  not  been  exempt  from 
extravagances  of  this  order,  they  have  always 
constituted  a  main  element  of  the  latter;  the 
Romish  pohty  and  doctrine  having  both  broadly 
rested  upon  the  principle  (variously  applied)  of 
personal  austerity.  More  causes  than  can  be 
soon  enumerated  have  concurred  to  produce 
this  marked  difference  between  the  religions  of 
Asia  and  of  Europe. — The  oriental  faith  burst 
upon  the  world,  full-orbed,  among  an  energetic 
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and  enterprising  race.  It  was  the  religion  of 
MEN,  and  the  faith  of  warriors.  But  the  faith 
of  the  West  was  the  slow-born  creature  of  the 
cloister — the  religion  of  recluses  and  of  priests; — 
the  child  of  sour  and  mopish  imbecility.  The 
one  was  modelled  in  the  youthful  season  of 
national  existence ;  the  other  during  a  course 
of  melancholy  ages  which  saw  the  human  mind 
fall  back  from  the  high  position  it  once  had 
occupied,  to  the  point  of  extreme  depression. 
Yet  a  somewhat  different  doctrine  of  penitential 
infliction  has  sprung  from  intellectual  and  moral 
degradation  in  the  instance  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Nothing  can  be  much  more  absurd  or  ludicrous 
than  the  Rabbinical  penances.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  mortification,  the  abstinence, 
or  the  punishment,  was  ever  thought  of  either 
by  those  who  issued  the  injunction  or  by  those 
who  listened  to  it,  otherwise  than  as  an  ac- 
knowledged mockery.  The  modern  children 
of  Abraham,  suffering  as  they  have  done  in 
almost  every  age,  and  in  every  country,  sub- 
stantial miseries  whicli  might  be  well  reckoned 
to  supersede  any  voluntary  pains,  and  yet  not 
deeming  their  theology  complete  without  pe- 
nances, have  taken  care  to  impose  upon  them- 
selves such  only  as  were  too  severe  to  be  put 
in  practice,  or  such  as  were  penal  only 
name.  Besides;  the  Rabbinical  Judaism,  with 
its  lumber  of  frivolous  traditions,  has  left  no 
room  for  the  working  of  those  profounder  sen- 
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timents  whence  the  monkish  austerities  drew 
their  motive.  The  religion  of  the  modern  Jew, 
what  is  it  but  a  ponderous  vanity,  under  the 
pressure  of  which  the  human  bosom  may  hardly 
heave  ?  —  that  bundle  of  beggarly  elements 
which  he  bears  about  upon  his  shoulders,  allows 
him  not  the  liberty  of  emotion  which  men  of 
other  creeds  enjoy,  and  which  the  fanatic  of 
any  creed  must  possess." 


•  Maimonides  saw  in  Egypt  enough  of  ihe  foilicg  anii  hotrors  of 
moukery  U>  ncken  him  of  ausleritieB.  On  this  subject  he  speaks  like 
a  man  of  aense,  and  in  a  strain  of  which,  alas,  vc  find  few  instances 
among  the  Christian  writers  of  the  time.  He  condenins  as  positively 
■infill,  all  voluntary  inftictions,  not  directly  enjoined  by  the  law  (see 
Btrnard'i  Sflectioia  from  Ihe  Yad  Hachasakah,  p.  170,  and  ihc  colirc 
chapter).  The  doctrine  of  Repentance,  as  we  find  it  in  this  writer, 
might  with  advantage  to  the  Jew  be  compared  with  the  Romish 
doctrine  on  the  same  point,  Irom  the  age  of  Pope  Gregory  1.  to  the 
present  day.  Mis  rule  of  confession  (p,  222)  is  incomparably  more 
(ound  than  that  of  the  doctors  of  the  church.  But  Maimonides  must 
not  he  taken  as  a  sample  of  Rabbinical  instnictian:  —  he  boldly 
appealed  to  Moses  and  the  prophets. — The  Rabbis  issued   nothing 

which  they  did  not  fir^t  deform  and  render  absurd.    Qni,  &c 

diebuaque  sstivis  accedat  ad  locum  plenum  fomiicatum,  inter  quas 
nudus  sedeat.     Dithus  vcro  hybernia,  &angnt  glacicm,  et  in  oquia 

aedeat  usque  ad  nares.     Qui,  &c sedeatque  in  aquis  dlebus 

hybemii,  quantum  tempoiis  requirilur  ad  coquendum  ovum.     Qui, 

iic jejunet  quadraginta  dies  continuos,  alqu«  singulis  diebus 

vapulet  bis,  aut  ter.     Qui,  Src sedeat  in  nivc  et  gelu  per  horam 

unam  aingulis  diebtia ;  aic  facial  per  totam  hyemem  quotidie  semel, 
aut  his.  Diebus  vera  Eestivis  objiciat  ae  muscis,  aive  vespls  et  apibui ; 
alioare  pt^nas  subeat  morti  similes.  That  these  penances  were 
matters  of  form  only  one  might  infer  fVom  the  fact  that  a  forty 
days'  fast  is  enjoined  upon  whosoever  exacts  uaurj'  (interest)  and  that 
the  taking  of  interest  even  ftoni  the  Gentiles  is  reprobated.  Sec  the 
book  called  ReteUt  Cocluna,  as  quoted  by  Ihc  annolator  in  Ratmond 
Martin's  Pogio  Fldti.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  practice 
of  peuance  has  never  comported  with  the  aeutimenli  and  habila  of  a 
trading  people.  -i   >.  '•    .      -i;, 
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But  to  return  to  Mohammed,  and  to  mention 
specific  causes,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  Arabian 
teacher,  by  means  of  his  prime  doctrine  of  the 
merit  of  military  service  undertaken  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  true  faith,  and  by  the  large 
and  attractive  rewards  promised  to  pious  valour, 
appropriated,  to  the  enterprises  of  active  life,  all 
those  springs  of  action  which,  when  left  to  pend 
upon  the  conscience,  impel  men  to  inflict  upon 
themselves  expiatory  torments.  Beings  of  the 
very  same  native  temperament  who,  in  Christian 
countries,  clad  themselves  in  hair-cloth,  and 
mercilessly  twanged  the  scourge  over  their  own 
shoulders,  put  on,  in  the  East,  the  caparison 
of  war,  and  wielded  the  cimetef,  and  this 
because  the  Koran  offers  paradise  to  those  who 
die  in  battle,'" 

A  subsidiary  means  of  diverting  tlie  fanaticism 
of  personal  austerity  was  also  the  importance 
attached  by  Mohammed  to  alms-giving — almost 
the  only  positive   virtue  of  his  system.     The 

"  Verily  God  hfilh  purehased  of  the  true  believera  tbeit  noiiU  and 
their  lubatance,  promising  Ihpra  (lie  enjoyment  of  paradiae,  on  con- 
dition ihnt  (hey  fight  for  Ilie  cause  of  God ;  whether  tliey  slay  or  be 
•lain,  tho  promise  for  the  same  is  assuredly  due  by  the  law,  the 
1,  and  ihe  Koran.  And  who  performeth  his  contract  more 
lUy  than  God?  When  ye  encounter  the  unbeliever!,  atrike  off 
anlil  ye  have  made  a  great  (laughter  among  them,  and 

|||hem  in  bouda. And  as  to  those  who  fight  in  defence 

le  religion,  God  will  not  staffer  their  worki  to  perish :  he 
will  guide  them  and  will  dispose  their  heart  aright,  and  he  will  lead 
them  into  paradise,  of  which  he  hath  told  ihem.  (Saie'i  Koran,  c.  9 
and  27.)  We  shall  presently  find  occasloLi  to  match  theae 
with  some  of  similar  import  from  other  quarters. 
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aspirant  to  immortal  sensualities  could  not 
indeed  every  day  wet  his  sword  in  the  blood 
of  infidels ;  but  he  miglit  at  all  times  purchase, 
if  not  always  conquer  for  himself  the  future  plea- 
sures. Or  if  the  system  still  seemed  to  want  a 
vent  for  those  feelings  which  give  rise  to 'ascetic 
practices,  it  was  found  in  the  rigour  and  univer- 
sal obligation  of  the  annual  fast,  which  afforded 
to  every  Moslem  such  a  taste  of  mortification  as 
might  effectively  cool  the  ambition  of  voluntary 
hunger.— The  frantic  austerities  of  the  Der^'ish 
did  not  spring  out  of  the  Mohammedan  theology  ; 
but  either  grew  upon  it;  or  have  been  merely 
farcical  and  mercenarj- ;  or  have  been  practised 
in  continuation  of  idolatrous  usages  which  the 
faith  of  the  Prophet  did  not  extirpate." 

The  Romish  Superstition  embraced  many 
more  elements  of  meditative  emotion,  and  those 
of  a  more  profound  sort  than  were  included  in  the 
Koran.  Although,  if  we  are  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
whole,  and  especially  if  we  have  in  view  its  condi- 
tion in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  Popery  was 
a  more  corrupt  system  than  that  of  the  Arabian 

"  SoofFeeism,  with  ils  Tarieties,  \»  a  far  more  Hncient  aud  n  more 
nidely  apri^ai)  ^ileni  than  Ihe  doctrine  of  ihe  pro|)het.  Tlie  philoso- 
phic pantheisl  of  Persia  and  Upper  India,  Ihe  franlic  fakir,  and  ihe 
dervish,  are  personages  of  all  timcB,  and  of  almosl  all  countries.  The 
ascetic  tribe  is  older  than  history,  and  presents  the  same  general  fea- 
tures wherever  we  meet  with  il.  In  reading  Arrian's  account  of  the 
Braining,  or  Sophists,  as  he  calls  Ihem,  of  India,  one  might  believe  he 
wns  describing  so  many  Romish  anints.  Ou  rot  yv/ivoi  itaiTamiu  d1 
Bo^urral  (Indian  HUU).  The  Koran  neither  created  nor  cherished 
infatnatinnsoribis  kind. 
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prophet,  so  tliat  Mohammed  and  the  Caliphs 
may  almost  claim  the  praise  of  religious  Re- 
formers; yet  did  it  retain  those  potent  principles 
of  hope  and  fear — of  remorse  and  compunction, 
of  tenderness  too,  and  of  keen  sensibility,  which 
put  tbe  soul  into  deep  commotion,  and  set  it 
working  upon  itself.  On  the  contrary,  Moham- 
med, by  strangely  admitting  into  his  theology 
the  expectation  of  a  sensual  paradise,  the  plea- 
sures of  which  were  not  to  differ  in  substance 
from  the  delights  of  an  oriental  palace,  effectively 
cashiered  from  his  system  every  pure  and  spi- 
ritual conception  of  virtue,'^  For  if  the  heaven 
which  a  man  is  thinking  of  as  his  last  home 
be  grossly  voluptuous,  of  what  avail  will  be  fine 
abstract  axioms  or  grave  discourses  to  teach  him 
purity  ? 

No  perversion  such  as  this  ever  gained  ground 
among  Christian  nations,  even  in  their  lowest  state 
of  religious  degradation.  And  as  some  spiritual 
conceptions  of  the  Divine  character,  as  well  as 
some  just  notions  of  the  sanctity  of  the  upper 
world  were  generally  prevalent,  the  correspon- 
dent belief  of  the  guilt  and  danger  of  man  as  a 
sinner  retained  its  force.  Nevertheless  as,  at 
the  same  time,  the  genuine  and  evangelic  scheme 


"  The  conUmplaCive  or  more  refilled  claai  of  MoBtcins  have  atrenu- 
cnuly  enilcavoured  ta  put  a  figurative  construe  I  ion  upon  those 
puugn  of  the  Koran  which  describe  Fsradiip,  anil  have  maintained 
that  the  prophet  never  intended  lo  be  literally  understood.  The 
mas*  of  Ku  followers  have  taken  thing!  u  they  roiiiid  ihem. 
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of  remission  of  sins  was  nullified,  or  quite  for- 
gotten, the  tormented  conscience  was  left  to 
contend  as  it  could  with  the  dread  of  future 
retribution. 


The  doctrine  of  Purgatory  sprang  up  naturally 
in  the  bosoms  of  men  from  this  mortal  conflict 
of  fear  and  conscious  guilt,  with  the  obscure 
hope  of  impunity ;  and  although  the  "  fond 
thing,  vainly  invented,  and  grounded  upon  no 
warranty  of  Scripture,"  may  be  traced  in  its 
elements  to  very  early  times,  and  although  it 
became  at  length,  in  its  practical  bearing,  a 
device  well  adapted  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
a  rapacious  priesthood,  it  should  be  regarded, 
in  its  essence,  as  nothing  more  than  the  proper 
product  of  elevated  and  spiritual  notions  of 
virtue,  cut  ofT  from  that  solace  which  the 
Gospel  affords.  Some  opinion  equivalent  to  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  has  been  seen,  even  in 
our  own  times,  to  be  associated  with  the  two 
conditions,  namely— a  damaged  Gospel,  and  a 
severe  morality. 

It  belongs  to  another  subject,  namely  Super- 
stition, to  trace  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
doctrine  of  Purgatory.  This  ancient  and  widely- 
diffused  dogma  went  hand  in  hand  with  that  which 
led  to  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  belief 
of  their  efficient  intercession  in  the  court  of  hea- 
ven. The  latter  doctrine  seems  to  have  been 
ripened,  or  to   have   reached  a  definite   form 
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rather  earlier  than  the  former ;  nor  is  the  mode 
of  its  birth  quite  so  obscure.  When  at  length 
both  had  become  the  accredited  doctrine  of  the 
church,  a  brisk  commerce  between  the  visible 
and  invisible  worlds  was  carried  on,  and  in  this 
trafBc  the  clergy  were  the  brokers  and  the 
gainers — the  gainers  to  an  incalculable  amount." 

"  Not  only  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  but  the  pructical  nbutes  of 
it,  itanii  foitii  ftlinoat  in  the  grosseit  form  in  the  ttTJlingii  of  Gregory 
the  Great;  and  it  would  be  really  hard  to  chooae  between  the  faith  of 
the  Christian  Pope,  on  this  lubjcct,  and  that  of  his  conlemporary — 
Mohammed ; — both  announcing  eternal  damnation  oa  the  doom  of 
the  uninstracted  ranas  of  mankind ;  and  both  preaching  n  pnrgalorial 
xljite  to  ihoae  whoac  religioni  advanlages  were  of  the  highest  kind. 
Assuredly  the  Koran  ia  more  free  from  auipicion  of  a  aioialer  puqiose 
on  (hia  point  ihan  are  the  Dialogues  of  Gregory  :^if  indeed  theae 
dialoguea  can  be  tmited  to  as  the  unaltered  productions  of  the  writer 
to  whom  they  ate  attributed; — or  are  Us  productions  at  all — a  point 
deemed  questionable. 

A  serrice  perhaps  might  be  rendered  to  sincere  and  candid  Vm- 
raaniits  if  the  history  of  thia  doctrine — a  capital  article  in  liii  belief 
and  one  which  he  knows  to  be  of  high  antiquity,  could  be  satisfactorily 
traced.  Otir  materiala,  it  is  to  he  feared,  are  too  scanty  to  sustiun  thi 
inquiry  {  for  between  the  close  of  the  apostoL*c  age  and  the  time  of 
Cyprian  or  Tertullian,  more  is  wanted  tlinn  aelually  exists  to  enable 
U(  to  give  a  good  account  of  the  state  of  the  opinion  as  we  lind  it  in 
die  pages  of  those  two  writers.  The  expression,  so  often  quoted  by 
the  [tomaiiisls,  from  Tertullian,  —  Oblationes  pro  defunctis,  pro 
■tntalitiis  annua  die  facimiis  (dg  Corma)  is  not  of  itaclf  conclusive; 
but  becomes  ao  as  compared  with  other  passages.  Die  mihi  soror,  in 
pace  priemiuBti  Tirum  lunmf    Quid  respondcbit?     An  in  diacordiat 

Ergo  hoc  magia  ci  vincta  est,  cum  r|iiDhahct  apud  Oeum  cauaam 

Enimvero  et  pro  anima  ejus  orat,  ct  refVigcrium  interim  adpostulat 
ei,  el  in  prima  reaurrectione  consortium,  el  offerl  annnia  diebus 
dormitioniB  ejus,  (De  Monogam.)  Every  one  has  seen  quotations 
to  the  same  effect  from  Cyprian,  Clemens  Alexandrinua,  and  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem.  But  in  theae,  and  aimilar  instances,  the  true  import  of 
certun  phrases  i*  to  be  gathered  Iram  each  writer's  general  strain  on 
those  topica  which  are  most  nearly  allied  to  the  opinion  in  question : 
especiallv  on  ihc  subject  of  repentance  ai ~ 

i2 
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The  idea  of  future  expiatory  torments  having 
lodged  itself  firmly  in  all  serious  and  devout 
minds,  no  other  consequence  could  be  looked 
for  but  the  practice  of  penitentiary  Inflictions, 
having  for  their  motive  the  hope  of  abating  the 
demands  of  justice  in  the  region  of  chastisement. 
The  most  excessive  abstinence,  a  shirt  of  hair- 
cloth, a  bed  of  straw,  continued  watchings, 
perpetual  silence,  sanguinary  flagellations,  and 
positive  tortures,  were  willingly  resorted  to  as 
assuagements  of  the  dread  which  the  belief  of 
purgatory  inspired ;  and  if  we  are  to  wonder  at 
all  in  looking  at  these  severities,  our  amazement 
must  be,  not  that  men  could  be  found  who  were 
willing  to  submit  heartily  and  pennanently  to 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  or  St.  Dominic ;  but 
rather  that  the  miseries  of  the  monastic  life  were 
not  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  we 
actually  find  them  ordinarily  to  have  reached. 
It  would  not  have  seemed  strange  if  sincere 
believers  in  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  had  gone 
the  length  of  the  ancient  worshippers  of  Baal,  or 
of  the  modem  devotees  of  Indian  divinities." 

doctrine  of  puigutory,  it  u  pretty  evident,  sprang  out  of  an  carly 
comiptioii  o!  tliose  principal  articles.  Here  we  find  a  confusion  of 
notion*,  aod  a  pnTcrlcil  exposition  of  Scripture,  io  almost  the  earliest 
of  the  Christian  writern. 

"  The  Romiili  writers  use  no  reserve  in  describing  the  poina  of 
the  purgatorial  state  ;  and  ni  they  have,  in  the  doctrine  itself,  supplied 
to  the  Church  an  article  on  which  Scripture  ia  silent ;  so,  in  fumiah- 
ing  the  particulars,  have  they  drawn  largely  upon  that  special  know- 
ledge of  the  infernal  regiona  which  their  privileged  commerce  with 
Eovinbics  hoi  supplied.     "  A  soul,"  taya  (he  Rev.  Alban  Butler,  "  fur 
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It  is  in  the  glare  of  a  doctrine  such  as  this 
that  we  should  peruse  the  rules  of  the  ascetic 
life,  and  the  blood-stained  story  of  the  monas- 
tery. Is  it  any  wonder  that  men  who  first  had 
tortured  themselves  at  the  instigation  of  this 
belief  should  think  it  a  light  matter  to  ply  the 
rack  and  the  brand  upon  others? — The  fanaticism 
of  austerity  was  proper  parent  of  the  fanaticism 
of  cruelty.  But  the  mild  and  meditative  spirit 
of  Christianity  happily  carae  in  to  moderate, 
in  some  degree,  that  extravagance  into  which 
the  human  mind  naturally  ruus  when  highly 
excited  by  a  ferocious  theology. — The  Christian 
flageUist  might,  it  is  probable,  draw  as  much 
blood  from  his  back  in  a  year,  as  did  the  frantic 
priest  of  Moloch  from  his  sides  and  arms; — or 
perhaps  more  ;  but  yet  it  were  better  done  with 
the  Scourge  than  with  tlie  Knife.  The  Romish 
fanaticism  did  not  rise  to  a  horrid  and  mur- 
derous pitch  until  after  it  had  become  the  in- 
strument of  sacerdotal  rancour,  and  had  been 
directed  against  the  lieretic. 

The  derivation  of  fanatical  cruelty  from  fana- 
tical austerity  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
trace :  nor  is  tlie  hue  of  descent  far  extended. 

oar  Tenia)  sin  ahall  suffer  more  than  all  the  pnina  of  dittempcn,  the 
moit  vidlant  colics,  gout,  and  stone,  joined  in  coniplicotian ;  more  llian 
all  ibc  most  cruel  torments  uiiilergonc  by  malefactors,  or  invented  bjr 
tlie  moat  barbarokiB  tymntt;  more  tbnn  all  the  tarturen  of  the  marlyn 
sumincd  up  together.  This  ts  the  idea  which  the  falbers  give  in  of 
purgslory,  and  how  long  manj'  inuls  may  have  to  EuSit  Iben  we 
know  not."— Lir«  of  llie  Suinii,  Nmcnl,  2. 
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Often  indeed  has  the  one  generated  the  other  in 
the  same  bosom ;  or  if  the  history  of  the  Church 
is  looked  to  it  will  be  seen  that,  within  the 
circuit  of  a  century,  or  more,  those  outrages 
upon  human  nature  which  had  been  going  on  in 
the  cells  of  the  monastery,  and  those  prepos- 
terous sentiments  which  the  ascetic  life  enkin- 
dled, reached  their  proper  consummation  when 
the  friar  and  the  inquisitor  took  in  hand  to  rid 
the  Church  of  her  enemies.  Far  was  any  such 
consequence  from  the  minds  of  the  early  and 
illustrious  promoters  of  the  monastic  system: 
but  though  not  foreseen  by  them,  it  demands 
to  be  attentively  regarded  by  us,  since  the 
instruction  which  history  conveys  is  drawn  from 
considering,  rather  the  commencements  than  the 
issues,  rather  the  germs  than  the  fruits,  of  what- 
ever excites  admiration  or  surprise  upon  the 
stage  of  the  world's  affairs. 

And  so,  if  it  be  intended  to  receive  in  the 
most  efficacious  manner  those  lessons  of  prac- 
tical wisdom  which  spring  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  individual  character,  we  must  select  as 
specimens,  not  the  most  distorted  instances ; 
but  those  rather  wherein  the  pecuUar  tendency 
we  have  in  view  is  moderated  by  fine  qualities 
of  the  heart,  or  lost  almost  amid  the  splendour 
of  rare  mental  powers  and  accomplishments. 
For  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  when  so  recom- 
mended that  spurious  virtues  produce  extensive 
ill  effects,  our  caution  against  the  evil  should  be 
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drawD  from  examples  of  that  very  order.  Let 
the  sardonic  historian,  whose  rule  it  is  to  exhibit 
human  nature  always  as  an  object  of  mockery, 
crowd  his  pages  with  whatever  is  most  prepos- 
terous in  its  kind. — A  better  motive  will  lead  us 
to  bring  forward  the  worthiest  exemplars ;  and 
yet  not  as  if  the  illustrious  dead  were  to  be 
exhibited  that  it  might  be  said  of  them  — 
How  little  were  the  great!  but  rather  that  the 
admonition,  of  whatever  kind,  which  the 
instance  presents  may  come  with  the  fullest 
force. 

Forgetting  then  the  frenzied  anchorets  of  the 
Egyptian  deserts,  of  the  rocks  of  Sinai,  and  of 
the  solitudes  of  Syria,  and  leaving  unnamed  the 
savage  heroes  of  the  Romish  calendar,'^  let  us 

"  No  litarary  enterprise  can  well  be  named,  ur  perhaps  thoiiglit  uf, 
more  undeiirabte — mare  humiliating — at  leiut  if  a  man  reliiina  any 
Iwling  of  self-respect,  than  that  which  ihe  worthy  and  learned  author 
of  tb*  Uvea  of  [he  Saints  hai  executed. — The  Romish  Clmrch  is  rich 
in  the  bout  of  upwards  of  a  thouiaud  saints — a  number  so  largp  that 
she  is  able  lo  hIIoI  as  many  as  three  or  four  glorious  patrons,  on  on 
average,  to  cocli  day  of  the  year  I  Now  most  men  would  think  it  a 
formidable  task  lo  nndertalte  merely  a  cold  apology  of  every  one  of 
any  thouaand  frail  human  beings  that  could  be  brought  together  in  a 
list  Dul  what  mnst  it  be,  not  simply  to  cxcuic,  but  to  commend 
erery  one  of  a  thousand  ?  And  what,  not  only  to  conimeud  but  to 
find  proof  tliat  every  oncia  a  lit  object  of  ailoralion,  and  an  etIicadouK 
mediator  between  God  and  man!  Yet  such  is  the  achievement  that 
ngnalizei  the  name  of  Albaii  Butler  I  A  thousand  saints,  one  after 
another,  to  be  hoisted  npon  the  pedestal  of  canonixation,  or  defended 
there!  Truly  one  of  the  loftiest  of  these  enviable  sUnding  places 
thould  be  reserved  for  ibc  autiior  bimacifl  Those  who,  without  a 
or  u  Church  lo  prop  (or  lo  pull  down)  looli  calmly  at 
human  nature  aa  it  is,  and  who  read  history  for  Ihemselves,  will,  with 
of  nioiiniful   conirmpl   bring   into   rompariton   the   foolinh 


take  an  instance  in  which  a  due  admiration  of 
great  qualities  must  mingle  with  our  reprobation 
of  mischievous  sentiments.  Instead  of  a  St. 
Symeon,  or  a  St.  Columban,  we  turn  to  Basil — 
the  primate  of  Cappadocla.'* 

But  how  obtain  the  simple  and  living  truth  in 
the  instance  we  have  chosen  ?  Nothing  belong- 
ing to  that  age  in  which  the  Church  ascended 
to  the  place  of  worldly  greatness  is  to  be  found 
in  its  native  form  and  real  colours.  Flattery 
and  clerical  arrogance  confound  all  distinctions, 
violate  all  modesty,  and  in  the  interested  idolatry 
of  human  excellence,  commit  frightful  outrages 
upon  the  just  rules  of  piety.  Those  calumni- 
ators of  his  friend  and  patron  against  whom 
Gregory  Nazianzen  inveighs,"  could  not  have 
injured  the  true  fame  of  Basil  so  fatally  as 
himself  has  done  by  his  hyperbolic  encomiums. 
We  turn  as  well  with  suspicion  as  disgust  from 


exaggerations  of  Butler  on  llie  one  hand,  and  tbe  maligti  miarepre- 
senUlioiiB  of  Gibbon  on  the  other;  and  will  learn  to  holJ  very 
cheap,  as  well  eulogials  an  colli mnialora,  when  it  ia  Trulli  we  arc  iji 
search  of. 

"  Let  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  of  the  Saints  of  the  Calendar 
retain  their  title.  If  the  Romanists  please,  it  shall  be  Samt  George, 
Saint  Dunstan,  SainI  Dominic,  and  so  forth ;  hut  we  ere  disposed  lo 
withhold  the  sullied  honour  from  the  few  whom  we  believe,  notwith- 
standing the  misfortune  of  their  canonization,  to  have  been  good  and 
honest  men,  and  sincere  Christians.  And  certainly  we  so  think  of 
Basil  of  Cajipadouia.  He  governed  the  cliurches  of  that  province 
rather  more  than  eight  years,  during  the  reigns  of  Valentii  ' 

"   See   the   funeral   oralion   in   praise   of  Basil,  Morell' 
Nazianien,  1CS0,  Turn.  1.  pp.SGO,  3fi3. 
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the  turgid  oration,"  and  are  fain  to  relinquish 
the  attempt  to  rescue  a  good  and  accomplished 
man  from  the  suffocating  embrace  of  his  eulogist. 
Well  might  a  warning  be  taken  by  the  Church, 
even  now,  against  the  danger  of  indulging  the 
spirit  of  exaggeration  and  of  fond  adulatory 
regard  to  the  illustrious  dead.  It  was  this  very 
spirit,  as  much  as  any  other  influence  we  can 
name,  which  effected  the  ruin  and  hastened  the 
corruption  of  early  Christianity.  Hence,  directly, 
sprang  some  of  the  very  worst  errors  which,  in 
a  matured  state,  strengthened  the  despotism  of 
Rome,  and  made  its  services  idolatrous,  and  its 
practices  abominable. 

A  reasonable  distaste  of  the  inflation  which 
offends  the  eye  so  often  on  the  -  pages  of  the 
early  Christian  writers  (as  well  as  moti\'es  of 
indolence  or  levity)  has  almost  cut  us  off  from 
correspondence  with  the  worthies  of  the  ancient 
Church ;  so  that  men  whose  vigour  of  mind, 
whose  copious  eloquence,  and  whose  universal 
learning,  should  attract  us  to  the  perusal  of  their 

'•  The  twenlielh  oration,  above  referred  to,  tViTo'^ioi:,  in  which 
Gregory  exhausts  Ihp  powem  of  language  in  Ihc  service  of  his 
deceased  friend  and  spiritual  father ;  upon  nhom  indeed,  while 
living,  he  had  lavished  the  hyperbolas  uf  praise ;  as  in  the  sixth, 
■eventh,  and  nineteenth  orations,  and  in  various  places  of  his 
Epistles.  Could  the  simplicitj  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  honour  of 
Christ  comport  with  that  stjtc  of  adulation  which,  in  Ihe  o^  of 
Gregory,  was  accredited  and  common  in  Ihe  Church?  The  cpijlle, 
the  nineteenth,  in  which  he  excuses  himself  from  the  charge  of 
neglecdng  hiifriend,  would  astound  the  modem  reader.  No  wonder 
that  those  shoidd  have  rullcn  into  an  idolatry  of  the  saints  in  heuveii, 
who  had  ulready  i;onc  bo  for  In  worshippinj;  one  unoiher. 
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works,  aie  little  more  thought  of  than  the  demi- 
gods of  the  Grecian  mythology.  Yet  undoubt- 
edly by  this  oblivion  we  not  only  forfeit  the 
advantage  of  justly  estimating  things  that  are,  by 
comparison  with  things  that  have  been  ;  but  fail 
of  that  special  and  highly  important  benefit  which 
an  exact  knowledge  of  history  conveys,  namely 
—  a  timely  caution  against  the  first  inroads 
of  insidious  errors  and  spurious  sentiments- 
It  may  be  too  much  to  affirm  that  Basil, 
eminent  as  were  his  qualities,  or  indeed  that 
any  single  mind  could  have  turned  the  tide 
which,  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  century, 
was  in  full  course,  hearing  the  Christiau  world — 
eastern  and  western,  fast  toward  that  swamp  of 
superstition  wherein  all  its  virtues  were  soon 
after  lost.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  although  he 
might  not  have  had  power  to  divert  the  course 
of  things,  his  influence  was  great  and  extensive 
in  accelerating  the  unhappy  movement.  As 
well  in  the  Latin  as  the  Greek  Church,  and 
during  many  successive  centuries,  the  writings 
of  Basil  formed  the  text  book  of  monkery,  and 
gave    sanction    to    its  follies.'"     His  friend  and 


"  Tlie  praieea  of  Basil  aaA  of  his  inslitutiani  arc  on  the  li|Nt  of 
moit  of  the  coDtemporary  and  succeediog  churcli  viil«n,  as  well 
Latins  OS  Greeks ;  and  moat  of  the  oriental  monkisli  ntablishmcDls 
irero  founded  upon  the  model  of  which  he  wai  the  author.  Isidore, 
(Lib.  1.  Epist.  (il,)repnMcbeione  who,  while  he  professed  high  regard 
I  !lti  the  words  of  our  divinely  inspihbd  rATUEit — Basil,  practicallj'  set 
I  Itit  authority  ul  naught.  Equivalent  cipressioiia  are  employed  by 
:r  writers.     By  a  strange  catachvcais  (he  nionaiilic  rtile  was  called 
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biographer  assures  us,  and  his  own  writings 
attest  the  I'act,  that,  not  hke  many  who  so  long 
as  their  private  interests  go  well,  trouble  them- 
selves not  at  all  on  account  of  the  evils  that 
may  prevail  abroad,  Basil  anxiously  occupied 
himself  with  whatever  concerned  the  welfare  of 
the  Christian  community  throughout  the  world:  ** 
and  seeing  the  Church  "  split  into  ten  thousand 
sects,  and  distracted  with  errors,""'  laboured,  as 
well  by  his  writings  as  by  personal  interposition, 
to  remedy  the  existing  evils.  Nor  were  his 
labours  without  fruit.  The  specific  heresies 
with  which  he  contended  were  held  in  check 
by  his  eloquence,  and  by  the  weight  of  his 
personal  character. — False  dogmas  he  discerned, 
and  refuted ;   but  alas,  the  false  temper  of  the 

generally  by  tbe  wrilen  of  tbat  age  (as  by  Iddare  in  the  epiitle  here 
rcfeired  to]  ■avmi'  iftiKoinKplar,  aud  tlic  iiialitution  itself  the  tma  and 
divine  philosophy.  See  a  fond  and  frequent  use  of  tliis  phrase  in  tbe 
epiitlei  of  Gregory  Naxianzen. 

■  .  .  .  dXX'  v^tl  T^J"  KfijKiXiji'  iuipat,  Kal  KviAif  TO  r^t  ^OT* 
D/ifui  fttpiayayav,  ■nairai'  ftira  waiUTai  T^v  oiKovfuviit,  oarjv  a 
awt^pio!  \6yos  iiriBpafuv.  Greg.  Naz,  Oral.  20.  His  auertron  is 
borne  out  by  several  pasiaget  in  Ba/iii'ii  own  writingi,  from  which  it 
appean  thai  ihe  state  of  thi<  Church  universal  was  the  subject  of  his 
(Squeal  (and  not  very  happy)  meditations:  for  instance,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  Holy  Spirit,  c.  30,  where,  wilb  admirable  force  of  language 
and  vigour  of  conception,  he  maVei  a  comparison  between  the 
dt*tracted  state  of  the  Church,  and  a  aea-fight  during  a  storm;  or 
again  in  that  remarkable  epiatle  to  the  bishops  of  the  West,  in  which 
be  entreats  them  to  send  delegates  to  the  eastern  church,  who  might 
raise  il  from  the  dust.  Tlie  same  catholic  and  patriarchal  solicitude 
appears  in  his  epistles  to  Alhanaiiua,  and  in  those  of  similar  import, 
t«  tlie  bishops  of  GhuI  and  Italy,  Bnsil'g  monasticism  did  not  nt 
all  seclude  him  from  public  intcrcsls. 
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times — the  universal  wrong  tendency  of  men's 
notions  of  religion  and  piety,  this  he  did  not 
discern  ;  on  the  contrary,  while  fighting  with 
errors  in  the  detail,  himself  immensely  promoted 
the  grand  error  which  had  already  poisoned  the 
Church,  and  which,  after  a  century  or  two,  laid 
her  prostrate  as  a  corrupting  carcase.  So  it  is 
that  what  is  special  we  can  see :  what  is  general 
escapes  our  notice. — A  hundred  times,  while 
following  Basil  through  his  track  of  cogent 
argument  and  splendid  illustration,  one  stops 
to  ask.  Why  did  not  so  comprehensive  and 
penetrating  an  intelligence  question  itself,  and 
question  the  Christian  body,  concerning  the 
soundness  of  its  first  principles  of  practical 
piety  ?  Why  not  inquire  whether  a  system  of 
conduct  manifestly  at  variance  with  the  course 
of  nature,  and  with  the  constitutions  of  the 
social  economy,  was  indeed  enjoined  by  Scrip- 
ture, or  could,  in  its  issue,  be  safe  and  advan- 
tageous? Not  a  surmise  of  this  sort,  so  far  as 
we  can  find,  ever  disturbed  the  meditations  of 
the  Cappadocian  primate. — No; — but  those  only 
may  fairly  blame  and  wonder  who  themselves 
are  habituated  to  entertain  and  indulge  severe 
inquiries  concerning  the  opinions  and  usages 
they  most  zealously  affect. 

Far  from  seeming  fanatical  or  malignant,  the 
monastic  system,  as  it  stands  on  the  shining 
pages  of  Basil,  bears  quite  a  seductive  form. 
His  descriptions    of  his    own   seclusion  among 
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the  mountains  of  Potitus,  and  of  the  pleasures 
of  abstracted  meditation  and  holy  exercise,  can 
hardly  be  read  without  kindling  an  enthusiasm 
of  the  same  order."      In  his  ascetic  rules  too 


"  It  WM  customary  with  the  monks  of  a  later  age  to  lelecl  for  llie  | 
ute  of  their  ntabtiahmenu  the  moil  liorriil  and  pcslilential  ■wamp^ 
and  thu  profcuedly  with  the  iotenlion  of  mortifying  the  semes,  otic' 
of  nndning  life  ax  undesirable  and  ai  brief  too  as  posuble.  Not  k 
Basil :  fully  alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  he  exulti  in  his  eajoyment  ' 
of  them.  The  following  description,  though  perhaps  too  long  fo 
note,  tempts  u>  to  turn  aside  a  moment  from  our  patb.  Addresiii^  ' 
the  friend  of  hU  youtli,  Basil  says — In  Pontus  God  halh  shewn  me  ■ 
spot  precisely  suited  to  my  turn  of  mind  and  habitn. —  lu  truth  it  ia 
the  very  scene  which  heretofore,  while  idly  musing  I  had  been  wont 
to  picture  to  myself  It  is  a  lofly  mountain,  enveloped  in  dense 
forests:  on  its  northern  front  it  is  watered  by  gelid  streams  that 
^■rkle  to  the  eye  as  they  descend.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  grassy 
plain  spreads  itself  out,  and  luxuriates  in  the  moisture  that  distil* 
perpetually  from  the  heights.  Around  the  level  space  the  wood^ 
presenting  trees  of  every  species,  take  ai>  easy  sweep,  so  as  to  form  a 
natural  rampart.  Calypso's  isle,  so  much  praised  by  Homer,  dim 
might  contemn  in  comparison  with  this  spot :  in  fact  Itself  might 
almoft  be  called  an  island,  since  it  ia  completely  encircled  and  shut 
in — on  two  sides,  by  deep  and  precipitous  ravines ;  on  another,  hf 
the  Mi  of  0  never-failing  torrent,  not  easily  forded,  and  which  like  k 
wall  excludes  intruders.  In  the  tear  the  jagged  and  uneven  heights, 
witli  a  semicircular  turn,  rise  from  the  skirts  of  the  plain,  and  deny 
access,  except  through  a  single  pass,  of  which  we  are  masten.  My 
habitation  occupies  the  ridge  of  a  towering  height,  whence  the  land- 
scape, with  the  many  bends  of  the  river,  spreads  ilself  fairly  to  the 
view,  and  presents,  altogether,  a  prospect  not  inferior,  as  I  think,  in 
gay  attractions,  to  that  which  is  offered  by  the  course  of  the  river 
Stryraon,  as  seen  from  Amphipolis.  That  stream  indeed  moves  m 
sluggishly  in  its  bed,  as  hardly  to  deserve  the  name  of  river;  but 
this,  on  the  contrary  (the  most  rapid  1  have  ever  seen)  rushes  on  to 
a  neighbouring  rock,  whence  llirown  off,  it  tumbles  into  a  deep  vortex 
in  a  manner  that  eiciles  the  admiration  of  every  beholder.  From  the 
reservoir  thus  formed  we  are  abundantly  supplied  u-ilh  water;  nor  onfy 
so,  for  it  nourishes  in  its  slomiy  bosom  a  multitude  of  fishes.  What  | 
might  I  not  say  of  the  balmy  eshalalions  that  arise  from  this  verdant  ' 
region,  or  of  the  breezes  that  attend  Ihe  flow  of  the  river?  or  so 
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there  is  very  much  of  admirable  and  elevated 
sentiment,  and  of  scriptural  discretion  ;  as  well 
as  a  thorough  orthodoxy.  More  easy  is  it  to 
yield  the  heart  and  judgment  to  the  persuasive 
influence  of  the  writer,  than  to  stand  aloof,  and 
call  in  question  his  principles. 

Nor  perhaps,  apart  from  the  aid  of  that 
comment  which  the  after  history  of  the  Church 
has  made  upon  those  principles,  would  it  have 
been  easy  to  demonstrate  their  pernicious  ten- 
dency :  and  yet  there  is  little  or  nothing  among 
the  enormities  of  the  ascetic  life  which  might 
not  be  justified  on  the  grounds  assumed  by 
Basil  :  —  as  for  example,  That  the  domestic 
constitution  of  man  is  abstractedly  imperfect, 
and  irreconcilable  with  high  attainments  in 
piety." — That   Religion — or  at  least  that  the 

perliBps  irouM  rather  speak  of  the  ondless  variety  of  flowfra  thnt 
adom  the  groiinil,  or  of  the  innumerable  singing  birds  that  ninke  our 
woods  iheir  home.  For  my  own  part,  my  mind  is  loo  deeply 
engaged  lo  give  much  attention  to  these  iesaer  matters.  To  our 
commendation  of  this  neelusion  wc  are  moreover  able  lo  add  the 
praise  of  an  unbounded  iruilfulncsH  in  all  kinds  of  produce,  isToured 
BB  it  is  by  its  position  and  soil.  To  me  its  principal  charm  (and  a 
greater  cannot  be)  is  this — that  it  yields  me  the  fmits  of  tranquillity. 
For  not  only  is  the  region  far  remote  from  ilie  tumult  of  cities,  but  it 
is  actually  unfrequented  by  travellers  of  any  sort,  a  few  huntsmen 
excepted,  who  make  their  way  hither  in  search  of  the  game  which 
abounds  in  it.  This  indeed  is  another  of  itd  advantages;  for  though 
we  lack  the  ferocious  bear  and  the  wolf  that  afflict  your  country,  we 
have  deer  and  goats,  sylvan  ftockfl,  and  buret,  and  other  animals  of 
the  sort.  .  .  . 

Who  would  not  turn  monk  if  he  might  lead  the  angelic  life  in  a 
paradise  such  as  that  of  Basil? 

"  Throughout  the  ascetic  writinga  of  Basil  every  thing  commend- 
able or  desirable   in   ihe   spiritual   economy  is   assumed   10   attach 
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only  admirable  order  of  religion,  consists — not 
in  the  worthy  and  fruitful  exercise  of  virtuous 
principles  amid  the  occasions  and  trials  of  com- 
mon life  ;  but  in  cutting  off  all  opportunities  of 
exercise,  and  in  retreating  from  every  trial  of 
constancy : — That,  in  a  word,  piety  is  a  some- 
thing which  in  every  sense  is  foreign  to  the 
present  state,  and  can  flourish  only  in  pro- 
portion as  its  laws  and  constitutions  are  con- 
temned and  discarded. 

The  first  practical  measure  necessary  for 
giving  effect  to  maxims  such  as  these,  was 
of  course  that  of  breaking  up  the  conjugal 
economy,  and  of  gathering  men  and  women 
(destined  by  God  for  each  other  as  sharers  in 
the  joys  of  life,  and  helpers  in  its  labours  and 
sorrows)  into  horrid  fraternities  and  comfortless 

excluBiTely  to  lliat  mode  of  life  whicli  could  be  followod  only  in  Ibc 
monnstery ;  nor  docs  he  think  it  practicable  to  niBininin  fnilh  and 
virtue  in  the  open  world,  or  while  encompasaed  with  the  carej  and 
dutiei  roO  1:01*00  ^lov.  Not  ao  Paul  end  Peter,  In  a  letter  to  his 
fliend  Gregory  Na^tianMn,  after  describing  the  distractions  of  ordinary 
life,  and  the  carea  of  matrimony,  he  says — From  nil  which  there  ii 
only  one  way  of  escape — natnely.  an  entire  separation  from  this 
world ; — not  indeed  a  being  absent  from  it  corporeally ;  but  h  reniling 
of  the  xnilfrom  every  bodily  affection; — to  be  no  citizen — to  have  no 
home — 00  property — no  friendi — to  be  destitute,  and  in  absolute 
want — to  have  no  concerns  or  occupation  —  to  be  cut  off  from 
eoinmerce  with  the  world— to  be  ignorant  of  human  learning; — and 
to  to  prepare  the  heart  for  the  due  reception  of  the  divine  instnictions. 
Stich  were  the  principles  which  this  good  man  dLfluied  throughout  the 
Christian  world ; — himself  did  by  110  means  carry  them  onl  fully  into 
practice— this  part  was  lef\  for  hii  admirers.  So  it  is  that  great 
roindt  indulge  in  exaggerations  which  small  minds  Interpret  literally 
to  (heir  cost  It  woi^d  be  uselesi  to  quote  fifty  pnuagea  of  like 
import — a  hundred  might  be  found. 
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sisterhoods  of  virginity."  This  violence  once 
done  to  nature — and  then  every  lesser  enormity 
was  only  a  proper  consequence  and  a  consistent 
part  of  the  monstrous  invention.  All  fanati- 
cism— all  cruelties,  all  impurities  were  in  embryo 
within  this  egg.^*  Strange  does  it  seem — or 
strange  to  us  of  this  age  ;  that  the  authors  and 
promoters  of  the  unnatural  usage,  while  reading 
the  evangelic  records,  did  not  see  that  the  virtue 
of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Apostles,  if  we  are  not 
to  think  it  quite  inferior  to  that  of  which  the 
monks  made  their  boast,  was  altogether  unlike 
it,  and  must  have  been  founded  on  different 
maxims.  Of  our  Lord  it  is  said  that  he  was 
continually  accompanied  in  his  journeys  by 
women  who  "  ministered  unto  him."  But  the 
doctors  of  monkery  assure  us  that  the  society 

(of  woman  is  altogether  pernicious,  and  wholly 
incompatible  viith  advancement  in  the  Christian 
life ; — yes,  that  the  mere  touch  of  a  female 
hand  is  mortal  to  sanctity!"  The  sanctity  of 
trac 
Bgai 
: 


"  The  anthoT  of  Ihe  LivcB  of  the  Sainls  would  fain  rid  ihe  repu- 
n  of  St.  Basil  of  the  ambiguous  honour  of  having  nritlen  the 
tract  on  Virginity.  If  there  be  a  doubt  on  this  point,  we  will 
aaauredly  give  the  ATchbiahop  and  the  Monk  of  Ccnarea  tlie  benefit 
of  it.  Whether  it  be  bis  or  not,  the  doctrine  it  maintain!  ia  in 
substance,  though  not  in  to  unpleasing  a  form,  found  in  hb  unques- 
tioned writings.  The  passages  that  might  the  moat  Bptly  be  quoted 
n  this  iustance,  are  best  left  iu  their  conceahuent  of  Greek. 

The  subject  of  celibacy,  and  its  influence  on  the  character,  must 
again,  and  more  copiously  be  treated.     See  next  lection. 

~"  for  a  moment  from  Basil,  who  oevcKbeleas  is  strong 

I   this  point,     "  So  far  as  possible,"   says   Isidore,  "  all  converse 
is  to  be   shunned  :— or   if  this   cannot   altogether   be 
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the  monk  then,  and  the  purity  of  the  Son  of 
God  had  uot,  it  is  manifest,  any  kindred  ele- 
ments.— Of  the  Apostles  and  first  disciples  it  is 
said  that  they  consorted  together  "  with  the 
women,"  and  throughout  the  history  of  the  Acts 
nothing  appears  to  have  attached  to  the  manners 
of  Christians  that  was  at  variance  with  the 
genuine  simplicity  and  innocence  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  a  virtuous  intercourse  of  the 
sexes.  The  "angelic  life,"  described  and  lauded 
by  every  Father,  from  TertuUian,  to  the  Abbot 
of  Clairvaux,  is  not  any  where  to  he  traced 
in  the  authentic  stoi-y  of  the  first  and  purest 
years  of  the  Christian  Institution.  Why  was 
not  a  fact  so  conspicuous  perceived  by  Chry- 
sostom,  hy  Gregory,  by  Basil?  Alas!  such  is 
the  original  limitation,  or  such  the  superin- 
duced infatuation  of  the  human  mind,  that,  when 
once  it  takes  a  wrong  path,  not  the  most  emi- 
nent powei-s  of  reason,  nor  the  most  extensive 

aToiiled,  they  abould   be  spoken  with  only,  the   eye   lixcd  on   ihe 

earth In  the  case  of  almost  all  nhu  have  fallen  hy  their  meani 

<leath  Aalh  ealcred  in  liy  the  windovi .'"  Lib.  I.  Ejiti.  67.  Caiaion,  and 
still  more,  hii  conimentatora,  might  be  quoted  at  large  un  matters  of 
lliii  lorl.  Gregory  the  Great  snyi^Qiii  corpiiB  luiim  continen* 
tin  dedicant,  habitare  cum  feminii  non  presuiiiont;  and  lie  tcils  k 
long  story  to  eiiforcchis  advice.  Dialog.  Lib.  111.  c.  7.  Sulpitiiu  Severut 
tfainki  it  necessary  to  excuse  bis  hero,  St-  Martin,  in  an  instance 
(rcferTEd  to  in  Nat.  Hist,  of  Enthus.  Sect,  IX.)  in  which  he  bad  suf- 
fered the  touch  of  a  woman :  and  in  tlie  laine  spirit,  an  unknown 

Causa  gravis  scelenim  censabit  atnor  niulierum, 
Colloquium  quaciim  nil  est  nisi  virus  amarum 
pREbens,  sub  mellis  ilulcedine,  pocula  fellid. 

CurmcH  PanaulicMti. 
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accomplishments  avail  to  give  it  a  suspicion  of 
its  error ! 

All  that  couid  be  done  by  a  vigorous  and 
comprehensive  mind,  well  furnished  with  Scrip- 
tural principles,  to  render  the  monastic  institute 
as  good  as  its  nature  admitted,  was  actually 
effected  by  Basil ;"  and  his  ascetic  writings — 
his  Rules,  tlie  longer  and  the  shorter,  and  his 
monastic  constitutions,  if  they  could,  in  transla- 
tion, be  purged  of  their  characteristic  asceticism, 
would  form  an  excellent  and  edifying  body  of 
instructions  in  the  practice  of  piety. — But  our 
time  and  labour  might  be  better  spent.  Happily 
the  principles  and  maxims  of  rehgion  we  can 
draw  from  purer  sources ;  and  while  it  is  un- 
questionably incumbent  upon  the  few  who 
aspire  to  exercise  a  correct  and  comprehen- 
sive judgment  concerning  the  various  phases 
of  Christianity,  to  make  themselves  familiarly 
conversant  with  the  voluminous  remains  of 
ecclesiastical  literature,  it  is  certain  that  the 
piivate  Christian,  with  the  Bible  and  with 
modem    expositions    in    his    hand,    need    not 

"  Evidence  mighl  without  difficulty  be  adduced  to  prove  thai  tlie 
monastic  iustiluiion.  aucli  as  it  had  become  in  llie  tiineg  of  Basil,  was 
rotlier  corrected  and  purified,  than  rendered  still  more  extravagant  by 
the  influence  of  hia  writings.  In  hit  own  agt  therefore  (if  the  fart  be 
a*  we  premime)  he  woi  a  Reformer.  HU  influence,  on  tile  contraiy, 
aa  extended  through  succeeding  ages,  hoa  been  to  hold  in  credit^n 
system  which,  but  for  the  support  of  men  lilte  himself,  muil  soon 
have  fallen  under  the  general  reprobation  and  contempt  of  mankind. 
Remove  from  this  institution  what  Basil,  ChryBostom,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  and  Bernard  did  to  sustain  it,  nnd  not  all  the  esploita 
of  a  thonanncl  fuiiatica  could  have  availed  to  keep  it  goinp. 
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sigh    that  those  treasures  are  locked  up  from 
his  use. 

In  its  rancorous  stage  the  ranaticism  of 
austerity  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  a  writer  so 
great  and  good  as  the  Bishop  of  Ctesarea.  For 
instances  of  this  we  must  turn  to  some  of  his 
contemporaries  of  less  note ;  and  to  those  who 
afterwards  followed  in  the  same  track.  Never- 
theless the  germs  of  malignant  religionism  (such 
as  in  a  preceding  section  we  have  briefly  stated 
them  to  be)  are  not  wanting  even  in  Basil.  It 
is  evident,  for  example,  that  the  very  serious 
impressions  he  entertained  of  the  Divine  Justice, 
and  its  bearing  upon  man,  were  not  balanced,  as 
in  the  minds  of  the  apostles,  by  a  clear  and 
auspicious  understanding  of  the  great  article  of 
justification  by  faith :— his  faith  therefore  was 
comfortless,  severe,  and  dim.-'  Again,  the  scrip- 
tural belief  of  the  agency  and  malice  of  infernal 
spirits,  had  become,  in  that  age,  and  before  it, 

"  The  disorders,  the  cortiiplion,  Mid  Ihe  religious  feuds  of  the  oga 
had  evidenll)'  affected  the  mind  of  Basil  in  h  manner  not  favourable 
to  his  dispositions.  A  genuine  lovt'r  of  uolitiide,  he  was  a  passionate 
admirer  of  Ideal  Perfection,  and  turned  with  alarm  and  dislaete,  as 
Hell  from  the  church  as  the  world,  in  (he  actual  state  of  both.  Yet 
his  was  a  mind  of  the  governing  cl<ai.  From  public  interests  he 
could  not  refrain ; — not  bis  parodlae  in  the  deptli  of  the  wilderness 
could  bold  him,  when  a  sphere  of  power  opened  itself  before  him; 
but  be  ascended  the  arcfaiepiscopal  throne  an  anehoret  in  heart,  mors 
even  than  in  discipline  and  i;arb; — might  we  aay,  an  anchoret  by 
imaginative  taste.  We  regard  his  ascetic  wrilings  as  (he  product  of 
tbe  original  incongruities  of  his  character  :  seated  in  the  place  ofpoweri 
be  aimed  not  so  much  to  govern  the  church-secular  and  actual ;  and 
as  a  Latin  would  have  done,  as  (o  create  or  lo  mould  a  celestial  com- 
munity that  should  yield  itself  fully  lo  bis  plastic  hand. 
K    2 
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SO  turgid  and  extravagant  that  it  filled  a  far 
larger  space  on  the  circle  of  vision  than  properly 
belongs  to  it.  In  truth,  among  the  monks,  the 
subject  of  infernal  seduction  quite  occupied  the 
mind,  to  the  exclusion  almost  of  happier  objects 
of  meditation.  —  The  devil,  whatever  may  be  the 
title  of  the  piece,  is  the  real  hero  of  the  drama  of 
monastic  piety  : — that  piety  therefore  has  all  the 
proper  characters  of  superstition.''^ 

Furthermore,  the  broad  distinction  made  be- 
tween what  was  insolently  termed  "the  common 
life,"  and  the  "  angelic,"  or  monastic,  and  upon 
which  Basil  so  much  insists,  could  not  fail  to 
generate,  as  in  fact  it  did,  a  superciHous  disdain 
of  the  mass,  not  of  mankind  at  large  merely,  but 
of  the  Christian  community,  and  with  it,  a  pre- 
posterous conceit  (ill  concealed  beneath  the  cant 
of  humility)  of  peculiar  privilege  and  celestial 
dignity,  as  the  distinction  of  a  few.  Thus  was  it 
that  all  the  stones  of  the  foundation  of  the  pan- 
demonium of  pride,  impurity,  and  cruelty,  were 
laid  by  the  hands  of  men  whom  we  must 
venerate  and  admire. 


"  Al  a  very  early  lime  [lie  belief  of  Chris lian»,  nnd  especially  of 
the  monks,  concerning  infernal  agency,  had  aasumed  a  form  from 
which  nothing  could  follow  but  the  follies  and  tlie  horrors  of 
■upemlition.  A  far  extended  and  exact  inquiry  would  be  needed  to 
place  this  subject  in  a  jiiat  light.  Though  intimalely  connected  with 
the  rise  anil  maturity  of  Fanaticism,  tl  is  too  ropioua  a  theme  to 
be  entered  upon  in  tliis  volume. — It  demands,  however,  to  be  fuUy 
eonaidtred  if  we  would  obtain  a  comprehensive  and  satiafaclory 
nndentanding  of  the  early  comiptioo  of  Christianity. 
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The  most  benign  in  its  elements,  and  yet 
perhaps  the  most  destructive  in  its  actual  con- 
sequences of  all  the  forms  of  fanaticism  (under 
this  general  head)  remains  to  be  mentioned  ; — 
we  mean  the  custom  of  pilgrimage.  What 
enterprise  can  seem  more  innocent  than  that  I 
of  a  journey  to  gratify  the  tranquil  yearnings 
of  pious  affection  toward  a  sacred  spot  ? — But 
what  usage  more  fatal,  if  we  look  at  its  pro- 
ducts through  a  course  of  ages  ?  Well  may 
it  be  questioned  whether  the  most  ferocious 
of  the  ancient  superstitions  ever  made  such 
havoc  of  human  life  as  have  the  tranquil  pil- 
grimages of  the  eastern  and  western  nations. 
Even  the  merciless  mihtary  executions  perpe- 
trated by  zealot  kings  upon  their  own  subjects 
at  the  instigation  of  friar-confessors,  have  pro- 
bably not  caused  more  death  and  misery  than 
pilgrimage  has  occasioned.  The  reader  might 
startle  perhaps  to  hear  it  affirmed  that,  looking 
only  to  modern  times,  the  wars  that  have  raged 
in  different  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  not 
wasted  the  human  species  to  a  greater  amount 
than  the  noiseless  processions  that,  during  the 
same  era,  have  been  streaming  toward  the  cen- 
tres of  Brahmiiiical,  Mohammedan,  and  Romish 
superstition. 

Travel  by  sea  and  land—the  latter  not  less 
than  the  former,  does  indeed  include  a  hundred 
chances  of  death  unknown  to  the  resident  por- 
tion  of  mankind.      But  journeys  prompted  by 
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motives  of  religion  seem  to  invite  and  concen- 
trate every  ill  chance  that  can  jiossibly  belong 
to  a  passage  from  country  to  country.  Among 
the  many  routes  beaten  by  the  foot  of  man, 
which  catch  the  eye  as  we  look  broadly  over 
the  earth's  surface,  if  there  be  one  that  stares 
out  from  the  landscape — whitened  with  bones, 
we  shall  always  find  it  terminate  at  some  holy 
shrine.  A  spot  made  important  by  nothing  but 
the  dreams  of  superstition,  has  become,  by  the 
accumulated  mortality  of  ages,  the  very  Gol- 
gotha of  a  continent ;  and  Death  has  fitly 
erected  his  proudest  trophies  on  the  paths 
that  have  led  to  the  place  of  a  sepulchre. 

Besides  other,  and  incidental  reasons  of  the 
difference,  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  while  men 
are  engaged  in  mercantile  adventure  simply,  and 
are  acting  upon  the  common  inducements  of 
worldly  interest,  they  naturally  foresee  dangers, 
and  provide  against  them.  But  the  train  of 
pilgrimage,  at  first  mustered  by  Folly,  has  re- 
nounced as  an  impiety  the  guidance  of  reason, 
and  hurrying  onward,  every  day  with  a  more 
desperate  haste  than  before,  has  at  length 
poured  itself  as  a  torrent  along  the  very  valley 
of  death. 

It  is  hard  to  conjecture  to  what  extent  the 
mischief  might  have  reached  —  especially  in 
those  ages  when  the  frenzy  was  at  its  height, 
if  it  had  not  been  checked  by  the  saving  admix- 
ture of  grosser  motives  with  tlie  pure  fanaticism 
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which  was  its  prime  impulse.  How  greatly  are 
we  often  indebted  (if  pride  would  but  own  it)  to 
those  whispered  suggestions  of  common  pru- 
dence which  we  should  indignantly  spurn  if 
they  dared  to  utter  themselves  aloud  t  Yes, 
and  in  the  wondrous  complexity  of  human 
nature,  provisions  are  made  for  the  clogging 
or  diverting  of  every  power  that  tends  to  run 
up  to  a  dangerous  velocity.  Religious  delusion 
is  in  fact  found  to  coalesce  readily,  on  the  one 
side  with  soft  sensualities,  and  on  the  other — 
strange  amalgam  ! — with  mercenary  calculations. 
Oftener  tlian  can  be  told  has  pious  heroism  slid 
down  by  a  rapid  descent  into  sordid  hypocrisy, 
and  the  stalking  devotee  of  yesterday  has  be- 
come to-day  a  sheer  knave.  Just  so  does  a 
torrent  tumble  from  crag  to  crag  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  sparkle  in  the  sun  as  it  storms  along; 
-—until,  reaching  a  level  and  a  slimy  bed,  it 
takes  up  the  impurity  it  finds — gets  sluggish  as 
well  as  foul;  and  at  length  creeps  silent  through 
the  oozy  channels  of  a  swamp. 

The  wan  and  wasted  pilgrim — shall  we  call 
him  devotee  or  pedlar?— who  left  his  home  warm 
with  genuine  fervours,  unluckily  for  his  reputa- 
tion, discovered  as  he  went,  the  secret  of  pro- 
fitable adventure.  Become  dealer,  either  in 
articles  of  vulgar  merchandize,*  or,  still  better, 
in  the  inestimable  wares  of  superstition — rags — 
bones — pebbles — splinters,   he  took  his  course, 

•  Sci!  RoWrlsonV  Disqiii^licjji  on  Inrtiu,  Seel.  a. 
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barely  knowing  at  length  of  what  sort  his  errand 
was ;  but  actually  reached  his  home  a  wealthy 
trader,  who  had  gone  forth  a  crazy  mendicant. 
The  important  effect  however  of  a  transmuta- 
tion of  motives  such  as  this,  was  to  impart 
caution  and  forethought  to  the  pilgrim  enter- 
prise ;  for  it  is  a  singular  inconsistency  of  human 
nature  that  men  will  ordinarily  take  much  more 
cave  of  life  for  the  sake  of  goods  and  property, 
than  they  will  do  of  life  by  itself.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  these  mitigations,  pilgrimage,  during 
certain  eras,  might  almost  have  swallowed  up 
the  human  race  in  the  countries  where  chiefly 
the  madness  raged.'" 

A  portion  only  of  this  system  of  religious 
,  vagrancy  belongs  to  our  immediate  subject  ; 
for  it  is  very  far  from  being  true  that  all  pilgrims 
have  been  fanatics.  Some,  as  we  have  said, 
should  be  reckoned  mere  traders,  or  hucksters 
under  pretext  of  religion  ;  just  as  valiant  knights 
were  often  freebooters,  under  the  same  guise. 

"  It  was  not  nieri'ly  as  vendeni  of  relics,  or  of  the  produclions  of 
the  eaal,  thut  tlie  pilgrims  foiincl  the  means  of  rcfundiug  the  expciises 
of  Ihtir  journey ;  for  it  appoars  lo  have  been  diislomnry  for  (hem  on 
Iheir  way  home  la  perform  sacred  dramas  in  the  itrceta  and  squares 
of  the    towus   through  which    they  puascd.     Ceux,   says  a  French 

writer,  qui  reveuoient  de  Jerusalem  ct  de  la  Terre  Sable,  &.c 

campoioient  dea  cantiques  sur  Uura  voyages,  y  m^loienC  Ic  r^cit  de  la 
vie  et  dc  la.  mort  du  Fits  dc  Dicu,  ou  du  Jugement  dernier,  d'une 
manitre  gro9Bi^rc,  mais  que  le  chant  et  la  simplicity  de  ces  temp*  li 

lembloient  rcndre  pathtl'tique Ces  P^lerini  qui  slloicnt  par 

troupes,  ct  qui  s'arrftoient  dans  lea  rues  et  dux  Ie«  places  publiques 
oik  ill  chantoicnt,  le  Bourdon  i  la  main,  le  chapeau  et  Ic  mantelet 
charge:!  de  coc|uilles  ct  d'iniagcs  peiiites  dc  divcrses  couleurs,  fnisoient 
uiiL'  cKpi:i'r  itc  njiccliiclc  qui  plul 
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Some,  we  cannot  doubt,  have  been  instigated 
mainly  by  that  taste  for  adventure  and  love  of 
roving  which,  in  certain  bosoms,  is  an  irresistible 
impulse.  Some,  moreover,  and  not  a  few,  have 
been  flogged  on,  through  their  weary  way,  by 
pure  superstitious  terror,  or  by  the  well-founded 
dread  of  the  future  retribution  of  their  enormous 
crimes.  And  lastly,  we  must  except  those  (per- 
haps not  many)  whose  motive  may  have  been 
only  a  mild  poetic  enthusiasm,  wholly  free  from 
virulence  or  gloomy  fear,  and  not  very  difficult 
to  be  conceived  of  if  we  are  ourselves  at  all  open 
to  imaginative  sentiments,  and  if  we  will  surren- 
der the  fancy  awhile  to  the  seductive  ideas  that 
are  called  up  by  long  meditation  of  a  distant  and 
hallowed  region."' 

There  was  a  time — long  gone  by,  when  the 
streams  of  pilgrimage  (if  the  anachronism  of 
the  phrase  may  be  pardoned)  flowed  from  all 
points  around  the  Mediterranean  toward  the 
principal  centres  of  philosophy,  or  of  legislative 
science.  First  India,  or  Chaldea,  then  Egypt, 
then  Greece,  drew  from  all  lands  the  votaries  of 
wisdom.  How  marvellously  must  the  love  of 
pure  wisdom  have  dechned  since  those  ages! — 

"  Qiiim  diilcc  eal  peregriuii  post  multam  luDgi  itineris  fatigadonem, 
post  plurinia  terr*  mariique  perieula,  ibi  tandem  quieecere,  ubi  at 
agnoscunt  aiium  Dominiim  quievisse!  Put o  jam  prae  gaudia  non 
wDtiunt  vis  laborem,  :iec  gravamen  repulani  expensarum ;  sed  tan- 
quam  labon's  premium,  cunusve  bravium  (fipafitmv)  aasccuti ;  juxta 
ScripluHE  sententiam,  gaudenl  vebementcr  cum  invcnerint  sepulcnim. 
(St.  BemiLrd.  Exliort.  ad  Milites  Templi,  cup.  11.)  a  tract  «c  shall 
have  occasiuii  Hgnin,  and  more  fully  to  refer  to.     See  Sect.  VII. 
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or  else  wisdom  has  become  the  produce  of  all 
climates.  More  nearly  analogous  to  the  pil- 
grimages of  later  times,  though  still  very  unlike 
them,  was  that  widely-extended  practice  which 
brought  every  year  multitudes  of  the  Greeks 
of  all  the  settlements,  even  the  most  remote, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  still  more  distant  bar- 
barians, to  the  oracular  temples  of  the  mother 
country,  or  to  those  of  Ionia  and  ^Eolia ; — to 
Oropus,  Aba,  Dodona,  Delphi.  Yet  although 
the  errand  in  these  cases  was  often  a  fruitless 
one,  and  the  belief  whence  it  arose  superstitious, 
the  motive  (had  but  the  premises  been  sound) 
was  calm  and  rational,  and  not  at  all  of  the 
sort  to  kindle  the  imagination,  or  to  disturb  the 
passions.  Instruction,  advice,  or  what  perhaps 
might  be  equally  serviceable— a  _/i'«a/ (/ccwion  on 
some  perplexing  occasion  of  public  or  private 
hfe,  was  needed,  and  sought  for;  and,  whether 
for  the  better  or  the  worse,  actually  obtained 
from  the  ministers  of  the  mephitic  cavern.  Now 
it  must  be  granted  that  an  authoritative  deter- 
mination (even  supposing  there  to  be  an  equal 
chance  of  truth  and  error)  might,  in  many  an 
instance,  well  repay  a  journey  of  three  hun- 
dred miles,  or  a  voyage  of  five.  The  common 
business  of  life,  and  the  affairs  of  state  too,  were 
often  much  advantaged  among  the  Greeks  by 
their  appeals  to  what  one  might  call  a  Court 
of  Chancery,  in  which  the  god  gave  verdicts— 
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generally  without  delays — always  without  plead- 
ings— and  most  often  for  moderate  fees. 

We  have  yet  to  search  for  the  pattern  or  the 
origin  of  the  practice  of  pilgrimage ;  but  find 
resemblances  rather  than  actual  analogies.  Such 
may  be  deemed,  and  it  is  not  more  than  a  re- 
semblance, that  usage  of  the  Jewish  people 
which  brought  the  male  population  of  the  country 
three  times  in  the  year  to  the  centre  and  only 
sanctioned  place  of  public  worship.  An  aus- 
picious institution— well  adapted  to  diffuse,  and 
to  keep  in  brisk  circulation  among  a  simple  and 
agricultural  people,  the  several  elements  of  social 
and  religious  prosperity.  Then  it  is  evident  that 
the  shortness  of  the  distances,  the  frequency  of 
the  visit,  and  the  universality  of  the  obligation, 
must  have  obviated  the  evils  which  attend  the 
custom  of  pilgrimage.  No  danger,  ordinarily, 
nor  perilous  adventure,  and  no  extreme  priva- 
tions, could  beset  a  journey  of  fifty — a  hundred, 
or  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  through  a  home- 
land, densely  peopled;  nor  could  any  but  the 
calmest  and  happiest  sort  of  excitement  spring 
up  on  an  occasion  which,  instead  of  being  a 
single  and  solemn  act  of  a  man's  life,  was  the 
habit  of  his  life.  But  the  main  circumstance  of 
difference  is  this,  that  the  resort  of  the  people 
to  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  being  a  national 
duty,  and  a  general  or  universal  practice,  it  could 
never  be  made  the  ground  of  boasting  or  honour 
to  individuals,   nor  could  be  thought    of  as  a 
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meritorious  enterprise,  by  the  aspirants  to  re- 
ligious reputation. 

The  mosaic  institution  seems  to  have  set  the 
habit  of  journeying  in  the  Jewish  character, 
and  to  have  fixed  it  there  so  firmly  and  tran- 
quilly, that  in  after  ages,  when  the  circumstances 
of  a  visit  to  the  "  Holy  City "  were  altogether 
altered,  and  were  such  as  might  readily  have 
kindled  an  active  fanaticism,  dangerous  to  the 
governments  which  allowed  it,  the  ancient  de- 
vout serenity  held  its  place  in  the  feelings  and 
manners  of  the  people  of  the  dispersion.  — 
Those  who,  during  the  Persian,  Macedonian, 
and  Roman  eras  (the  early  portion  of  it)  came 
to  appear  before  the  Lord  from  the  remotest 
settlements  of  Libya,  or  Scythia,  or  India,  went 
"  from  strength  to  strength "  with  a  feeling 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  their  happier  ances- 
tors, whose  journey  lay  only  through  the  olive 
vales  of  Palestine.  It  is  not  until  we  approach 
the  dark  hour  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  city 
that  we  meet  with  the  indications  of  a  different 
spirit.  Then  indeed  a  frenzy  had  seized  the 
obdurate  race,  both  at  home  and  in  the  lands 
of  its  exile ;  and  the  resort  of  the  scattered 
nation  to  the  ill-fated  Jerusalem,  was  like  the 
rush  of  acrid  humours  to  the  heart  and  head 
of  a  delirious  man.  This  season  excepted,  the 
Jewish  pilgrimages  to  the  holy  city  were  not, 
as  it  appears,  marked  by  fanatical  turbulence, — 
The  purpose  of  the  worshipper!)  was  rational. 
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and  their  religious  notions  were,  in  the  main, 
of  a  substantial  and  healthy  sort; — they  did 
not  travel  a  thousand  miles— to  kiss  a  stone, 
or  to  purchase  a  relic ;  but  to  take  part  in 
the  services  of  that  Temple  where  alone,  in  all 
the  world,  the  first  principles  of  Theology  were 
understood,  and  the  true  God  adored.  The 
journey,  and  its  attendant  sentiments,  were  such 
as  befitted  its  object. 

It  is  a  preposterous  creed  that  makes  pilgrim- 
age fatal.  In  this  case  Delusion  leads  the  way; 
Crime  attends  the  route ;  and  Despair  and  Frenzy 
at  the  last  come  up  to  urge  the  infatuated  troop 
toward  the  horrid  spot  where  Misery  and  Death 
are  to  be  glutted  with  victims.  Such,  in  brief, 
and  with  circumstantial  differences  only,  have 
been  the  pilgrimages  that  have  beaten  the  roads 
of  India,  of  Arabia,  and  of  Palestine.  To  the 
latter,  we  should  remember,  is  duo  the  blood- 
stained glory  of  giving  birth  to  the  Crusades ; 
for  if  there  had  been  no  resort  of  the  pious  to 
the  desolated  sepulchre,  there  would  probably 
have  been  no  heroes  of  the  cross  ; — if  no  Peter 
the  Hermit,  no  Tancred,  no  Godfrey,  no  Baldwin, 
or  Ricliard ! 

Should  we  not,  in  this  place,  note  the  fact 
that,  while  superstition,  as  if  with  a  power  of 
fascination,  has  always  been  drawing  men  from 
extensive  surfaces  toward  some  one  vortex  of 
delusion,  true  Religion,  on  the  contrary,  has 
shewn  itself  to  possess  an  expansive  force,  which 
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has  rendered  it  a  point  of  radiation,  or  an  ema- 
native  centre,  whence  light  and  blessings  have 
flowed  to  the  remotest  circumference.  Is  a 
criterion  wanted  which,  by  extenor  facts  only, 
might  discriminate  between  a  false  and  a  true 
belief?  little  hazard  would  be  run  in  assuming 
such  a  one  as  this — That  the  former  will  be 
seen  to  be  gathering  up,  and  accumulating, 
and  devouring;— while  the  other  spreads  itself 
abroad,  and  scatters,  and  diffuses,  as  widely  as 
it  may,  whatever  benefits  it  has  to  confer. — 
Christianity  is  not  the  religion  of  a  shrine,  of 
a  sepulchre,  of  a  chair,  or  of  a  den;  but  of 
all  the  broad  ways  of  tlie  world,  and  of  every 
place  where  man  is  found. 


SUPPLEMENTARY    NOTE, 

In  tre&ting  of  tbe  Fanatiuiini  of  the  Scourqe,  q  paasing  notice,  at 
leail,of  the  miserable  Flagellants  of  tbs  l^lh  and  Mthcenturiei,  ma; 
be  looked  for.  The  piliablE  frenzy,  ihougb  of  fatal  consequence  for 
a  time,  and  horribly  suppressed,  docs  not  seem  to  merit  much  attention 
either  as  a  matter  of  history  or  of  philosopby.  What  has  been 
banded  down  concerning  these  dolorous  vagrants  is  familiar  to  mo«t 
readers.  Froissart'a  account  (Vol.  ii.  p.  263.)  relates  to  the  Jast  erup- 
tion of  the  Flagelknti.  "This  year  of  our  Lord  1349,  tbere  came 
from  Germany  persons  who  performed  public  pcnilenciea  by  whipping 
tbemseUei  with  scourges  having  iron  boolta,  so  that  Ibeir  backs  and 
shoulders  were  torn  :  they  chaunted  also,  in  a  piteous  mannfr, 
canticles  of  the  nativity  and  sufferings  of  our  Saviour ;  and  could  not 
by  their  rules,  remain  in  any  town  more  than  one  night :  they 
travelled  in  companies  of  more  or  less  in  number  (it  is  elsewhere 
affirmed  that  they  amounted  sometimes  to  ten  thousand,  and  included 
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persons  of  the  highest  rank)  and  thus  journeyed  through  the  country, 
performing  their  penitence  for  thirty-three  days,  being  the  number  of 
years  Jesus  Christ  remained  on  earth ;  and  then  returned  to  their  own 
homes.  These  penitencies  were  thus  performed  to  entreat  the  Lord  to 
restrain  his  anger,  and  withhold  his  vengeance ;  for  at  this  period  an 
epidemic  malady  ravaged  the  earth,  and  destroyed  a  third  part  of  its 
inhabitants."  This  fanaticism  was  of  too  turbulent  a  kind  to  be  suf- 
fered by  the  Church,  which,  after  severely  denouncing  it,  and  in  vain, 
at  length  let  loose  upon  it  the  armed  ministers  of  her  power.  Eight 
thousand  persons  were  massacred  in  a  day  by  the  Teutonic  knights  at 
the  command  of  Pope  Clement  VI.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
some  articles  of  the  dominant  superstition  had  been  called  in  question 
by  these  penitents. 
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Galerius,  Alva,  Bonner,  cross  our  path  in 
every  street  of  a  populous  city ;  and  moreover 
the  agents  and  ministers  of  such  formidable 
personages  might  be  found  in  every  crowd.  The 
chief  and  his  company,  fit  for  the  labours  of 
religious  cruelty,  we  must  not  think  have  passed 
away  with  ages  long  gone  by  ;  but  rather 
believe  that  they  are  about  us  now,  and  wait 
only  the  leave  or  bidding  of  circumstances  to 
re-act  their  parts.  Or,  to  confess  in  a  word  the 
whole  humiliating  truth,  it  is  Human  Nature, 
such,  alas,  as  it  is  harboured  in  each  of  our 
bosoms,  that  offers  itself  with  more  or  less  rea- 
diness to  the  excitement  of  malign  and  even 
murderous  passions! 

At  once  therefore  justice  toward  the  signal- 
ized authors  of  persecution,  whom  we  are  apt 
to  regard  as  beings  of  infernal  origin,  and  a  due 
caution,  having  respect  to  the  possible  events  of 
some  day  which  may  yet  come  in  the  world's 
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history,  demand  that,  instead  of  taking  a  distant 
glance  at  the  gloomy  tragedies  of  remote  times, 
we  should  look  into  the  heart  in  search  of  those 
deep  sunken  motives  whence  the  worst  atrocities 
might  take  their  spring.  The  man  is  indeed  to 
be  envied  whose  spirit  contains  no  such  elements 
as  might  enable  him  to  institute  an  analysis  of 
this  sort.  Few  will  make  the  profession  ;  and 
perhaps  among  those  who  would,  there  may  be 
one  or  more  that,  if  actually  drawn  into  the 
eddy  of  turbulent  passions,  would  he  found 
foremost  in  deeds  of  violence ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  prime  impulses  of  a  sanguinary  fana- 
ticism act  and  re-act  one  upon  another  until  an 
emotion  is  generated  which  quite  bears  down 
the  gentler  feelings  of  our  nature. 

The  offence  given  to  self-love,  and  the  wound 
inflicted  upon  pride  by  resistance  in  matters  of 
opinion,  is  deep  in  proportion,  not  simply  to 
the  importance  of  the  question  debated,  but  to 
its  obscurity  also  ;  for  in  this  case  a  secret  dread 
of  being  at  length  overthrown  and  humbled, 
adds  asperity  to  arrogance.  It  is  obvious  then 
that  no  subject  can  equal  religion  in  furnishing 
occasion  to  these  keen  resentments.  The  vast- 
ness  and  unlimited  range  of  the  matters  it  is 
concerned  with — the  infinite  importance  of  its 
capital  truths,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
the  weight  of  what  is  substantial  may  be  made 
over  to  what  is  not  so — even  to  the  most  trivial 
of  its  adjuncts,  fit  it  well  to  impart  the  utmost 
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vehemence  to  whatever  feelings  attend  the  con- 
tests of  mind  with  mind.  All  this  hardly  needs 
to  bo  affirmed ;  nor  can  we  wonder  to  see  the 
bitterness  of  ordinary  strife  assuming  when  reli- 
gion is  the  subject  of  controversy,  a  solemn 
virulence,  such  as  makes  secular  contentions 
seem  vapid  and  trivial.  Common  hatred  now 
rises  to  an  immortal  abhorrence ;  wrath  swells 
to  execration,  and  every  ill  wish  breaks  out  in 
anathemas. 

That  feehngs  so  strong  should  vent  themselves 
in  vindictive  acts,  when  opportunity  serves,  is 
only  natural ;  and  we  might,  without  advancing 
further,  account  in  tkis  manner  solely  for  the 
cruelties  in  which  religious  discords  have  so 
often  terminated.  But  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing yet  deeper  in  the  tendency  to  employ 
torments  and  death  as.  means  of  persuasion. 
It  should  be  expected  that  a  course  of  action  so 
preposterous  as  that  of  destroying  men  in  pro- 
fessed love  to  their  souls,'  will  be  found  to  take 
its  rise  from  a  sheer  absurdity  :  —  such,  for 
example,  as  that  of  putting  an  antagonist  into 
the  position  with  which  we  associate  the  idea 
of  atrocious  crimes  in  order  to  confirm  ourselves 

'  There  a  iiq  cruelty  comparable  lo  that  which  nraps  itself  in  a 
viUanoiis  hypocriiy.  The  Itomisli  Church  (nor  that  alone)  hsi 
always  profeued  the  tendcrest  regard  to  the  gpiriCuol  welfare  of  thoie 
whom  she  was  about  (o  let  drqi  into  her  llrcB.  And  Ihus  the  Holy 
Office,  in  the  iiutructioni  which  guide  its  agents,  provides  that —  "  If 
a  priaoDcr  folk  aiok,  the  bquisitors  must  carefully  provide  him  with 
once,  uud  more  particularly  attend  to  all  that  relates  In 
Scf  Lbrenle 
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in  the  belief  that  he  is  indeed  an  atrocious 
criminal.  This  we  grant  is  reasoning  in  a 
circle ;  but  it  is  a  logic  not  strange  to  the 
human  mind.  A  secret  influence  not  to  be 
resisted,  impels  us  to  do  homage  to  the  primary 
elements  of  virtue,  even  when  most  we  are 
violating  its  particular  precepts.  This  homage, 
althougli  tacit,  and  rendered  unconsciously,  is 
not  the  less  real  in  its  effects.  We  can  in  no 
case  hate  and  curse  our  fellow-men  until  after 
we  have  wrought  ourselves  up  to  the  persuasion 
that  they  are  condign  objects  of  such  treatment. 
But  in  the  instance  of  religious  animosities  such 
3  persuasion  is  not  ordinarily  to  be  attained, 
except  in  a  circuitous  track.  Even  the  slen- 
derest pretext  for  charging  upon  our  opponent 
moral  delinquencies  is  often  wanting :  on  the 
contrary,  perhaps  a  life  and  temper  absolutely 
blameless  put  to  shame  every  attempted  ca- 
lumny. Woe  to  our  victim  if  this  be  the  case, 
for  then  the  cruel  work  of  vilifying  him  must  be 
so  much  the  more  elaborate!  To  establish  to 
our  own  satisfaction  the  guilt  of  our  enemy  by 
the  method  of  argument^by  fair  inference  and 
evidence,  is  a  process  too  slow  to  keep  pace  with 
the  velocity  of  the  vindictive  passions.  What 
then  remains  but  by  the  forms  of  law — if  law 
be  at  our  bidding,  and  by  the  sword  of  justice — 
if  justice  be  our  obsecjuious  servant,  to  consign 
the  hated  impugner  of  our  will  to  the  class  of 
malefactors  1 — When  once  we  have  looked  upon 
L   2 
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him  covered  with  ignominy — and  if  we  can  but 
see  hira  pale  witli  the  paleness  which  a  dungeon 
sheds  on  the  face — and  if  we  do  but  catch  the 
clanking  of  a  chain  about  his  neck  which  a 
liarabbas  yesterday  wore  ;  yes,  and  if  we  hear 
him  groaning  under  torments  that  are  the  ne- 
cessary schooling  of  obdurate  wickedness — then 
we  can  fill  up  with  ease  what  before  was  wanting 
to  tranquillize  a  just  revenge.  The  circle  of 
our  ideas  is  complete,  our  moral  Instincts  come 
round  to  their  close ;  we  breathe  again,  and  by 
inflicting  those  heavy  injuries  which  are  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  dement,  we  prove  to  our- 
selves, as  well  as  to  the  world,  that  the  object 
of  our  hatred  was  indeed  worthy  of  detestation! 
A  mode  of  reasoning  analogous  to  this  (if 
reasoning  it  should  be  called)  is  not  of  rare 
occurrence, — "The  man  must  be  odious,  or 
should  I  thus  maltreat  him?"  and  then  greater 
outrages  must  be  committed,  if  it  be  only  to 
justify  the  first  assault.  The  bystanders  in  a 
common  quarrel  may  often  follow  angry  spirits 
around  a  circle  of  this  sort.  — Perhaps  in  the 
first  burst  of  resentment  a  much  more  grievous 
imputation  of  bad  motives  was  advanced  than  the 
facts  of  the  case  would  at  all  sustain  ;  or  indeed 
than  the  accuser  had  himself  seriously  intended. 
But  his  position  is  now  taken,  and  hatred  can 
make  no  backward  step.  At  once  to  bring  over 
to  his  side  the  sentiments  of  others,  and  to  fill 
out  his  own  vindictive  emotions,  he  goes  on  to 
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deal  with  his  antagonist  as  if  the  exaggerated 
indictment  were  fully  established.  Then,  from 
the  overt  act  of  vengeance  an  inference  is 
brought  back  upon  the  demerit  of  its  object. 


Religious  rancour  once  generated,  whether  in  ■ 
the  manner  we  have  described,  or  in  some  other 
which  we  have  failed  to  penetrate,  gets  aggra- 
vation from  incidental  causes,  some  of  which 
demand  to  he  mentioned.  Such  as  arise  from 
specific  opinions  we  shall  presently  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  of.  To  look  then  to  external 
causes,  one  of  the  most  ordinary  and  obvious 
is  the  mixed  feeling  of  jealousy  and  interested 
pride  that  floats  about  the  pnrheus  of  every 
despotism,  and  especially  of  every  religious 
despotism.  It  is  trite  to  say  that  cruelty  is 
produced  or  exasperated  by  the  consciousness 
of  impotence ;  and  as  the  foundations  of  spi- 
ritual tyranny  are  less  ostensible,  and  more 
precarious  than  those  of  secular  government,  its 
alarms  will  be  more  vivid,  its  jealousies  more 
envenomed,  and  its  modes  of  procedure  more 
rigorous  and  intemperate.  The  natural  temper 
of  men  being  supposed  the  same,  it  can  hardly 
happen  otherwise  than  that  the  rod  or  staff  of 
ghostly  supremacy  should  be  a  more  terrible 
engine  than  the  sceptre  and  the  sword  of  tem- 
poral power.  Must  we  not  admit  too,  and  may  . 
we  not  admit  without  offence,  that,  if  once  he' 
gives  way  to  the  taste  for  cruelty,  the  man  of 
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the  cowl  and  cloister  will  prove  himself  a  more 
inexorable  and  a  more  ingenious  tormentor,  than 
the  man  of  the  field  and  cuirass  ?' 

In  its  very  worst  condition,  and  during  those 
ages  when  every  thing  human  was  broken  up  or 
corrupt,  the  sacerdotal  order,  looked  at  in  the 
whole  of  its  influence,  must  be  allowed  to  have 
been  a  benefit  to  the  nations :  and  how  incal- 
culable a  benefit  has  it  proved  in  happier  eras ! 
Yes,  and  who  shall  imagine  the  happy  fruits  of 
the  same  institution  when  it  shall  come  to  take 
effect  upon  the  social  system  with  the  unem- 
barrassed power  of  its  proper  motives?  What 
now  we  have  to  speak  of  is  the  special  sacerdotal 
temper,  such  as  we  find  it  when  all  those  motives 
were  forgotten,  or  were  spurned. 

The  moral  sentiments  are  almost  always,  or 
in  some  degree,  put  in  danger  by  the  possession 


*  One  of  tho  esrlicat  and  most  scalnua  advocatcn  of  the  practice  of 
bunting  hcrelics  is  said  [a  have  been  the  Abbot  Tbcoplianct,  nho  him- 
self Buffered  extreme  severitie*  under  tlie  Iconoclast,  Leo  V.  Pain  (for 
beside  hia  voluntary  penances  liu  nan  subject  to  the  stone)  naa  llic 
unhappy  man's  element;  and  he  doled  It  out  to  others  with  a  freedom 
corresponding  with  the  alacrity  with  which  he  bore  it  himself.  This 
connexion  between  the  InSiction  and  the  endurance  of  torments  has 
been  a  very  frequent  one ; — frequent  enough  to  bring  under  juat 
Tcprobalion  every  specious  form  ofaaceticism.  Tlie  Abbot  Theophanca, 
we  arc  told,  commenced  his  course  of  abnegatiou  by  on  act  well  fitting 
ibe  part  he  afterwards  acted  as  author  or  promoter  of  cccteaiostical 
cruellies.  "Being  arrived  at  man's  estate,  be  was  compelled  by  bis 
fHenda  to  take  a  wife ;  but  on  the  day  of  his  marriage  he  spoke  in  so 
moving  a  manner  to  his  consort  on  the  shortness  and  uncertainly  of 
tills  life,  that  they  made  a  mtittial  vow  of  perpetual  chastity.  She 
afterwards  became  a  nun ;  and  he  for  bis  part  built  two  monasteries 
in  MyBiB." — Liees  of  the  Sainlt,  March  13. 
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tif  privilege ;  still  more  so  if  the  beneficial  dis- 
tinction be  of  an  undefined  and  intangible  sort. 
This  danger  is  much  enhanced  if  serious  priva- 
tions, or  disabilities,  are  the  price  paid  for  indis- 
tinct honours ;  because  in  that  case  a  perjietual 
petulance,  or  dull  revenge,  works  itself  into  the 
character,  and  adds  the  bitterness  of  concealed 
envy  to  the  arrogance  of  rank  ;  so  that  the 
malign  sentiments  of  the  pauper  and  of  the 
oligarch  are  concentred  in  the  same  bosom. 
If  moral  disadvantage  can  yet  be  aggravated,  it 
is  so  when  the  being  who  already  is  too  much 
alienated  from  his  species  by  the  destitution  of 
real  sympathies,  and  by  participation  in  a 
ghostly  nobility,  is,  in  his  mode  of  life,  actually 
secluded  from  the  open  world,  and  breathes  the 
poison  of  a  cell. 

Nevertheless  the  pernicious  consequence  of 
circumstances  so  unfavourable  will  be  found 
open  to  many  more  exceptions  than  theory 
may  lead  us  to  expect;  for  it  might  naturally 
be  thought  that  not  one  human  heart  in  a 
thousand  would  fail  to  become  depraved  from 
long  exposure  to  influences  so  bad;  whereas  in 
fact  it  is  not  perhaps  more  than  a  third  of  every 
thousand  that  undergoes  to  the  full  the  perver- 
sion of  its  genuine  sentiments ;  while  another 
third  appears  scarcely  at  all  impaired  by  a 
process  that  might  seem  of  efficacy  enough  to 
break  down  the  virtue  of  a  seraph. 

Yet    our    anticipations    will    not    fail    us    in 
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relation  to  the  third  or  the  fourth  of  any  body 
of  men  so  cruelly  placed  in  the  very  focus  of 
spiritual  ruin.  Some  such  proportion  will 
always  exhibit  in  temper  (and  in  conduct  if 
opportunity  permits)  what  a  vicious  system  may 
do  in  rendering  men — men  like  ourselves,  ab- 
horrent, malign,  or  foul.  Especially  shall  we 
6nd  in  such  a  body  frequent  instances  of  a 
peculiar  species  of  ferocity,  like  to  nothing  else 
in  the  circle  of  human  sentiments  ;^ — a  rancour 
from  which  has  been  discharged  all  that  is 
vigorous  and  generous  in  manly  resentments, 
and  all  that  is  relenting  in  those  of  woman; — 
a  rancour  which,  although  some  few  single 
examples  of  it  had  before  been  shewn  to  the 
world  in  the  course  of  twenty  centuries,  had 
never  attached  to  a  body  as  its  characteristic  until 

Ethe  sacerdotal  institution,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Romish  Church,  reached  its  maturity. 
What  modem  heart  would  not  leap  with  fear 
if  it  were  permitted  to  us  for  an  hour  to  step 
back  from  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  age 
of  Vespasian,  and  to  jmsh  our  way  into  the 
theatre  of  imperial  and  popular  diversions,  just 
when  the  gladiator  was  about  to  die  for  the  sport 
i 
: 


'  In  tliBt  pailicular  species  of  iiigenuity  which  exercises  itself  in 
e  invention  of  lormenls,  the  sncerdotal  artiala  ha\'e  certainly 
itatripped  all  competitors.  Hopp}'  U  the  reader  if  he  be  still 
ignorant — and  continue  bo,  of  the  mechaiaral  secrtli  of  ecclesi- 
aatical  priaon-houae*.  Descriptions  of  this  sort  injure  the  mind ;  ihey 
rack  the  iinagitrntion,  and  engender  emolioni  of  resGntnienl  and 
di^it  which  da  not  well  comport  with  Christian  feelinga. 
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of  a  philosophic  prince,  and  of  sumptuous  citi- 
zens ;  or  when  hungry  beasts  were  to  be  gUitted 
with  the  warm  flesh  of  the  nobihty  of  a  con- 
quered kingdom  !  And  yet  the  ancient  Roman 
theatre,  with  its  mere  sprinkling  of  blood,  and 
its  momentary  pangs  and  shrieks,  quite  fades 
if  brought  into  comparison  with  that  Colisseum 
of  Papal  cruelty,  in  which  not  a  hundred  or  two 
of  victims,  but  myriads  of  people — yes,  nations 
entire — have  been  gorged  !  If  we  must  shrink 
back,  as  assuredly  we  should,  from  the  one 
spectacle,  we  shudder  even  to  think  of  the  other. 
Though  it  were  possible  to  summon  courage 
enough  to  gaze  upon  the  mortal,  yet  equal, 
conflict  of  man  with  man  in  the  theatre,  how 
shall  we  contemplate  torments  and  burnings 
inflicted  by  the  strong  upon  the  weak ;  or  if 
we  might  endure  to  see  the  hon  and  the  pan- 
ther spring  upon  their  prey,  could  we  force 
ourselves  to  the  far  more  honid  sight,  when 
the  priest  and  the  friar,  athirst,  were  to  rush 
upon  men,  women,  and  babes  !  , 

Agitating  emotions,  whether  of  indignation 
or  of  tenor,  are  however  to  be  restrained,  and 
in  calmer  mood — a  mood  compatible  with  the 
exercise  of  reason,  and  which  may  allow  us  even 
to  intermingle,  where  it  can  be  done,  excuses 
and  pity  for  the  peqietrators  of  crime  (often  far 
more  unhappy  than  tlie  sufferers)  we  should 
survey  that  strange  scene  of  woe  whereon  the 
Uomish  priesthood,  age  after  age,  has  ligured. 
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But  is  it  equitable,  some  may  ask,  to  single 
out  the  Papal  Hierarchy  as  the  prime  or 
incomparable  example  of  religious  ferocity  ? 
Were  not  the  ancient  idolatries- — Druidical, 
Syrian,  Scythian,  and  Indian,  cruel  and  san- 
guinary ;  and  have  not  the  more  modern  super- 
stitions of  Mexico  and  Hindoostan  been  deeply 
stained  with  blood.'  This  is  true;  but  a  broad 
distinction  presents  itself,  which  places  the 
Papal  immolations  and  tortures  on  a  ground 
where  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  them. 
It  might  be  enough  to  say  that  an  annual 
or  triennial  sacrifice  of  a  few  victims,  or  the 
gorging  of  captives  reserved  for  that  very  pur- 
pose from  the  slaughter  of  the  field,  have  in 
no  country  amounted  to  a  tenth  of  the  numbers 
that,  in  equal  portions  of  time,  have  fallen 
around  the  altar  of  the  Komish  Church.  But 
leaving  this  point,  there  is  a  clear  difference, 
much  in  favour  of  the  pagan  rites,  between 
the  shedding  the  blood  of  a  vtcftm  (using  the 
term  in  its  restricted  and  proper  sense)  at  the 
impulse  of  a  sincere  superstitious  dread ;  and 
those  executions  and  exterminations  that  have 
sprung,  not  from  horrors  of  conscience,  not 
from  error  of  belief;  but  from  a  sheer  ran- 
cour. Superstition  does  indeed  tend  to  blood, 
and  often  is  guilty  of  it;  but- Fanaticism  — 
fanaticism  Such  as  that  of  the  Romish  Hierarchy, 
hreatlies  revenge,  and  murder  beats  from  its 
heart. 
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Historic  justice  demands  however  that  an- 
other comparison  should  be  made,  and  it  is  one 
which  seems  to  relieve  a  little  the  horrors 
of  the  papal  tyranny  : — we  speak  of  course  of 
the  severities  under  which  the  Christians  of  the 
first  three  centuries  suffered,  from  the  pagan 
predecessors  of  the  Popes,  on  the  seven  hills. 
— Might  we  not  believe  that  the  demon  of  blood, 
though  dislodged  for  a  season  when  the  house 
of  CiEsar  fell  in  ruins,  had  lurked  a  century 
or  two  in  the  mists  of  the  Tiber,  or  had  slept 
in  the  swamps  of  Campania,  until  scenting 
its  new  occasion,  and  springing  up  refreshed, 
it  entered  with  greetings  the  halls  of  the 
Vatican.  It  may  be  difficult  or  impossible, 
imperfect  as  is  our  information,  equitably  to 
decide  between  imperial  and  papal  Rome,  on 
the  question  of  ferocity.  Yet  some  points  of 
difference  present  themselves  very  clearly; — 
as  1st.  —  The  imperial  persecutions  of  the 
Church  are,  in  most  instances,  to  be  attributed 
to  the  personal  temper  or  the  fears  or  jealousies 
of   the  ^  emperors,    as    individuals.^      Whereas 

*  The  Rnl  pcrsecalion  (to  follov  the  vulgar  computation)  waa 
the  act  of  Nero — Religioniun  usqucquaqiic  coulemtor;  tlm  second  of 
Damilinn — non  solum  mognn?,  aed  ct  callid^E  inopinnticque  SECviliiE: 
what  ihitU  we  My  of  tlie  emperors  lo  whose  jcaloiuies  or  philoaophic 
pride  are  ottiibuted  llie  third  and  fourlhl  The  iinh  look  place  uuder 
Sevenls — nalura  nevus — vere  Pcrlinax,  vere  Severus.  The  sixth 
under  MaKimin — a  genuine  savage,  as  jealou«  as  fierce: — the  seventh, 
horrible  as  it  was,  slioiild  l>e  attributed  lo  Ihe  political  fears  and 
energetic  resolves  of  Deciui :— the  eighth  pcrscculion  perhaps  Itod 
its  origin  in  llie  envy  of  an  obncure  individual.  The  austcrily  and 
vigotir  of  Aurelian,  qui  csaet,   aaya  LaclonliuH,  naluru  vesanus  et 
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the  papal  cruelties  sprung  from  the  system, 
and  never  failed  to  be  displayed,  whatever 
might  be  the  character  of  the  Pontiff,  as  often 
as  the  specific  provocation  arose.^  2dly.  More 
than  one  or  two  of  the  ten  persecutions  (to 
follow  the  common  computation)  appear  to 
have  been,  on  the  part  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, a  desperate  endeavour,  prompted  by 
serious  alarms,  for  ridding  the  state  of  a  formi- 
dable intestine  foe.  A  reluctant  use,  as  it 
seems,  was  made  of  means  so  severe,  but  which 
were  deemed  indispensable  to  the  preservation 
of  the  vast  and  shaken  edifice  of  the  empire/ 

prajceps,  if  not  ilivcrled,  would  probably  have  given  to  the  ninth 
more  than  a  name.  The  tenth  and  the  heaviest  was  the  fruit  partly 
of  (he  pcraonal  dispoaitians,  but  more  of  ihc  palitical  feon  of  it*  two 
imperial  authors. 

'  The  penonal  character  of  the  Pontiff  hae  no  doubt  often  made 
itself  felt  in  the  meaaures  pursued  by  the  Church.  But  in  quite  aa 
many  tnstances  the  Jiaodling  of  the  keys  has  aeemed  to  elTect  a  total 
nietamorphosis  of  dispositions;  —  llie  cardinal  was  one  being — the 
jiope  another ;  and  the  college  has  had  reanon  almost  to  doubt  the 
identity  of  the  person  whom  they  had  lifted  to  the  summit  of  power. 
Thus  ihe  very  man  wlio  had  been  siogled  oul  as  more  likely  than 
any  other  to  respect  his  oath,  and  to  achieve  desired  reformations ;  haa 
been  the  one  most  audaciousiy  to  bravi;  the  amazement  of  hia 
comrades,  and  to  defy  tlie  clamoure  of  cbristeHdom.  The  average 
date  of  each  pontificate,  taking  the  entire  series  to  the  present  time, 
has  been  little  more  than  seven  years  —  and  those,  generally,  the 
last  years  of  decrepit  age.  But  a  system  of  government  nhlch.  from 
century  to  century  consigns  Ihe  reins  of  power  to  trembling  hands, 
must  of  course  derivu  its  temper  and  character  much  more  from  the 
body  than  from  the  head.  The  average  reigns  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  was  about  lea  years; — and  tliose,  for  the  most  part,  the 
m'id  years  of  lifei — few  of  the  series  reached  the  extreme  verge  of 
mortal  existence. 

*  I'litliiig  out  of  view  the  violent  dispositions  of  Galeriits,  there  is 
oluuduiil  reason  W  htlicvo  that  the  futnl  decision  which  Lural  like  u 
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Now  if  it  be  alleged  that  the  papal  persecu- 
tions had  often  similar  motives,  and  might 
therefore  admit  of  a  parallel  excuse,  we  must 
rest  the  difference  on  the  ground,  that  the 
maintenance  of  a  civil  polity  (if  the  means  be 
lawful)  is  a  duty  and  a  virtue  in  public  men ; 
while  we  can  regard  the  supporters  of  a  ghostly 
domination  in  no  other  light  than  as  hateful 
usurpers : — never  can  it  be  a  virtue  to  uphold 
that  which,  in  its  essence,  and  under  any 
condition,  is  wicked.  Then  3dly.  The  pagan 
persecutions  were  (for  the  most  part)  enacted 
and  executed  by  men  schooled  in  the  field  of 
war — and  of  war,  often,  against  barbarous 
hordes.  They  were  men  indurated  too,  from 
youth  by  the  spectacles  of  the  theatre  —  that  is 
to  say,  taught  ferocity  as  much  by  their  pastimes 
and  festivities,  as  by  their  campaigns.  From 
the  hands  of  beings  so  trained  what  could  be 
looked  for?'  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with 
the  popish   cruelties ;    for  these,  in  every  age, 

[liiinder  over  the  Roman  world  from  tlie  palace  nf  Nicomedia  wai 
the  result,  in  the  main,  of  purely  political  coklculationa.  Notliing 
beyond  such  calculations  appeam  (two  hundred  years  before)  ta  have 
influenced  the  conduct  of  Trajan,  auch  as  himself  holds  it  up  to  view 
in  his  letter  of  instnlctiona  Id  Pliny. 

'  The  Roman  soldier  had  become  a  tat  more  feiocioiia  being  in 
the  Dgc  of  the  emperors  than  he  was  in  ihst  of  the  consuls.  In  the 
early  era  he  wus  a  member  of  a  limited  community,  and  bad  his 
home — his  rirtiiei  —  his  personal  senlimenls ;  in  the  latter  period  be 
waa  ordinarily  nothing  better  than  an  enlisted  barbarian — how  unlike 
to  the  warrior-citizen  of  whom,  subaltern  as  well  as  chief,  it  might  be 
cud,  in  the  words  of  Florus, ...  cxpeditionefinita,  rediitadbovesrumis 
triumphal  iiagricola. 
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have  been  devised  and  executed  by  men  of 
the  cloister ;  men  emasculate  in  habit,  and 
whose  nerves  should  have  had  the  sensibility 
which  sloth,  study,  and  indulgence  engender. 
An  atrocity  perpetrated  by  the  hand  of  a 
delicate  woman  is  always  deemed  to  indicate 
a  more  malignant  soul  than  if  it  be  the 
act  of  a  bandit  or  a  pirate.  By  the  same 
rule,  should  not  the  priest  be  somewhat 
more  humane  than  the  soldier?  Yet  in  fact 
the  principals  and  the  agents  in  the  destruction 
of  heretics  were  men  who  had  personally 
learned  none  of  the  bad  lessons  of  war,  and 
had  witnessed  no  scenes  of  torment  or  blood- 
shed but  those  in  which  themselves  were  the 
actors.  Should  it  be  forgotten,  while  this 
comparison  is  pursued,  that  the  emperor  and 
the  senate,  the  proconsul  and  the  centurion, 
knew  nothing  more  than  the  darkness  of  pagan- 
ism could  teach  them  ;  but  popes  and  cardinals, 
legates,  priests  and  monks,'  held  the  Gospel  of 
peace  in  their  hand  !* 

The  bas-reliefs  and   bronzes   of  the  age   of 
Roman  greatness  have  brought  down  for  our 

'  It  it  customarj  to  apcnk  uf  the  middle  ages  aa  being  deiticutc  as 
writ  of  Bcriplural  ob  of  profane  learning ;  and  this  may  be  tnie  of  the 
mass  of  the  people;  but  certainly  not  of  the  principal  aclots  in  Church 
BfTairs.  By  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  those  times  Scripture  is  quoted 
ai  lu^ly  and  familiarly  aa  it  in  in  modem  leligioiis  boolcg,  St.  Ber~ 
nard  (of  vrhom  we  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  Epcak  i 
large)  in  the  tracts  and  letters  by  which  lie  inatignted  the 
cruMde,  scarcely  moves  through  a  paragrajJi  without  a  text. — Eveir 
thing  is  thought  of— but  tlie  marality  of  the  enterpiis   ' 
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inspection  the  form  and  visage  of  the  Roman 
soldier,  such  as  he  was  under  Nerva,  Trajan, 
Aurelius,  Domitian,  The  contracted  brow  de- 
clares that  storms  of  battle  have  beat  upon  it 
often  :  the  glare  of  that  overshadowed  eye 
throws  contempt  upon  death :  the  inflated 
nostril  breathes  a  steady  rage :  the  fixed  lips 
deny  mercy :  the  rigid  arm  and  the  knit  joints, 
have  forced  a  path  to  victory,  through  bristled 
ramparts  and  triple  lines  of  shields  and  swords. 
And  withal  there  is  a  hardness  of  texture  that 
seems  the  outward  expression  of  an  iron 
strength  and  rigour  of  soul — a  power,  as  well 
of  enduring,  as  of  inflicting  pain ;  and  the 
one  with  almost  as  much  indifference  as  the 
other.  Shall  we  conceive  of  encountering,  on 
the  open  fleld,  a  being  so  firmly  fierce,  and 
so  long  accustomed  to  crush  and  trample  upon 
man  ?  But  who  shall  imagine  himself  to  have 
been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
soldier  armed,  not  as  a  warrior  but  as  execu- 
tioner ?  This  indeed  is  terror.  Alas  then,  let 
us  commiserate  the  fate  of  our  brethren  and 
sisters  in  Christ — the  early  martyrs!  —  What 
had  they  to  look  for  when  the  centurion's 
band,  such  as  we  see  it  now  encircling  the 
column  of  Trajan,  was  let  loose  upon  a  flock 
of  trembling  victims,  with  license  and  command 
to  torture  and  to  kill ! " 

*  Tlic  cruellies  ciiilurrat  liy  the  Cliriilians  were  often  inflicled  tii 
nppeaje  tlie  feroc'ly  of  llie  rablile.      Kol  yap  ini  niv  'Ai-raXov  r^ 
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Yet  we  have  not  reached  the  extreme  point 
of  horror: — there  remains  a  picture  which  still 
more  chills  the  blood.  True,  the  Roman  sol- 
dier, as  well  by  his  murderous  occupations, 
as  by  his  brutal  usages,  had  become  hard  and 
cruel ;  yet  there  was  uo  mystery  in  his  rage  : — 
savage  more  than  malign,  his  purposes  of  evil 
sprung  only  from  the  provocations  of  the  hour ; 
they  were  not  profound  as  hell.  We  turn  then 
from  the  bas-reliefs,  and  the  sculptures,  and 
coins  of  ancient  art,  and  open  an  illuminated 
codex — choice  treasure  of  a  monkish  library. 
At  the  head  of  homilies  and  prayers,  or  of 
meditations  and  miracles,  and  set  in  flowers 
of  purple  and  gold,  we  find  the  veritable  effigy 
of  the  canonized  zealot ; — abbot  or  brother— 
a  Dominic  or  a  Fouquet.  How  delicate  was 
the  bodily  frame  and  outward  texture  of  the 
man : — the  soft  contour  bespeaks  physical  and 
mental  laxity  ;  yet  is  there  too,  in  the  mobile 
features  an  indication  of  that  resolution  which 
excitement  may  give,  if  not  that  which  animal 
courage  imparts.  An  abject  habit  of  soul, 
together  with  a  boundless  insolence ; — a  usage 
of  submission  to  every  tyranny,  and  an  arro- 
gance that  would  crush  a  world  when  provoked, 
meet  in  the  tortuous  brows.  Under  how  many 
impenetrable  coverings  are  the  secrets  of  that 

Sx^if  x''P'i°l"''°^    ^  ^■y*/'^>'i  •£•*»!"    waKiv  Trpdt    ftjpla.       EpUl. 

fimm.  fl  Iiugd.    SimilHT  expresiioni  abound  io  ilic  earl;  martyr- 

olDgin. 
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heart  concealed ;  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
wily  closing  of  the  lips,  and  the  wrinkled 
temples !  The  face,  taken  at  a  glance,  is  the 
very  pattern  of  penitence  and  ecstasy  ;  but  to 
look  at  it  again  is  to  find  it  wanting  in  the 
traces  of  every  human  affection. — The  man, 
beside  that  his  occupations  have  not  been  of  the 
sort  that  give  vigour  to  the  animal  system,  and 
cheerful  alacrity  to  the  mind,  has  no  kindly  rela^ 
tionships,  no  natural  cares,  no  mild  hopes :  he  is 
not  social,  not  domestic;  but  in  the  place  of  all 
genuine  impulses,  harbours  the  rancid  desires 
of  a  suppressed  concupiscence.  Who  could 
imagine  him  to  be  husband,  or  father,  or 
friend,  or  neighbour,  or  citizen,  or  patriot  ? 
Hover  where  it  may,  this  is  an  ahen  spirit — 
foreign  to  whatever  is  human ;  at  home  only 
in  the  world  of  ghostly  excitements  : — it  haunts 
earth  ;  not  dwells  upon  it. 

What  then,  think  we,  shall  this  being  shew 
himself  when  he  comes  to  be  inflamed  by  spiri- 
tual revenge,  and  quickened  by  the  virulence 
of  those  boundless  hatreds  which  a  malignant 
superstition  engenders !  And  what  when  the 
engines  of  a  mighty  despotism  are  entrusted 
to  bis  zealous  hands!  Horror  has  now  nothing 
worse  to  conceive  of:— the  ghastly  ideal  of 
cruelty  is  filled  up.  —  Who  would  not  rush 
from  the  grasp  of  the  irritated  ascetic  to  cling 
to  the  knees  of  the  Roman  soldier,  and  there 
plead  for  human  compassion ! 


Yet  is  this  same  liorrific  personage  human, 
nor  perhaps  worse  than  many,  if  we  deduct 
all  that  the  bad  system  it  has  been  his 
wretched  lot  to  live  under  has  done  to  pervert 
him.  The  Franciscan  —  the  Inquisitor,  once 
sucked  the  breast  of  woman,  and  joined  in  the 
mirth  and  gambols  of  childhood ;  and  even  now, 
if  it  were  possible  to  take  him  apart  for  a 
moment  from  his  rules  and  his  crucifix,  we 
might  find  in  his  bosom  the  germs  at  least  of 
the  common  charities  of  life :  yes,  doubtless  he 
is  human ;  and  if  the  sinewy  fabric  were  exposed 
by  the  knife  of  the  anatomist,  the  transformation 
that  has  made  him  so  unlike  to  other  men  could 
not  be  detected.  —  The  brain,  for  aught  that 
appears,  might  as  well  have  entertained  reason 
and  truth  as  another  brain; — the  heart,  for 
aught  that  we  can  see,  might,  as  readily  as 
another  heart,  have  throbbed  with  pity. 

System  and  circumstance  deducted  —  the 
Franciscan  or  the  Inquisitor  may  be  found  in 
all  communities.  —  Look,  for  example,  at  that 
grave  and  abstracted,  yet  youthful  counte- 
nance —  pallid,  and  somewhat  fallen  from 
the  salient  outline  that  should  bespeak  the 
actual  years.  What  intensity  in  the  glare  of 
the  sunken  eye !  What  fixedness  of  purpose  in 
the  lips  !  and  the  movements  of  the  youth  seem 
inspirited  with  some  intention  beyond  simple 
locomotion,  or  mechanical  agency  :  —  as  he 
walks  one  would  think  that  he  was   hastening 
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onward  by  the  side  of  an  invisible  competitor 
for  a  prize  at  the  goal.  Or  heai-  him  speak  : — 
he  is  terse  and  precise :  his  tones  too,  have  a 
certain  mystic  monotony  in  place  of  the  natural 
modulations  of  a  voice  so  young.  But  listen  to 
his  opinions ;  how  vehement  are  they ;  how 
darkly  coloured  his  representations  of  simple 
facts; — exaggeration  swells  every  sentence:  and 
how  far  from  youthful  are  his  surmises;  and 
his  verdicts  how  inexorable ! — not  a  look,  not 
a  word,  not  an  action  of  his  belongs  to  the  level  I 
of  ordinary  sympathies :  all  is  profound  as  the  ' 
abyss,  or  lofty  as  the  clouds.  But,  strange  to 
say,  you  may  find  this  our  instance,  perhaps,  to 
be  one  of  a  community  that  boasts  itself  as  the 
especial  enemy  of  intolerance!- — ^he  has  been 
bred  in  the  heart  of  the  very  straitest  sect  of  libe- 
rahty,  and  would  die  gladly  in  the  sacred  cause 
of  religious  freedom !  Ah  !  how  like  is  man  to 
man,  strip  him  only  of  a  garb! — Take  now  our 
fervent  youth,  and  immure  him  a  year  or  two 
with  twenty  like  himself,  in  some  dim  seclu- 
sion : — there  work  upon  his  passions  with  what- 
ever is  acrid  in  the  system  he  already  holds,  and 
draw  him  on  with  a  little  art — the  art  of  sacred 
logic,  from  inference  to  inference,  until  he  comes 
into  a  state  of  mind  to  which  nothing,  the  most 
exorbitant,  can  seem  strange.  You  must  then 
find  for  him  a  sphere  of  excitement ;  and  with- 
out beads  or  a  cowl  he  will  act  the  part  of  the 
worthiest  son  of  the  Church  that  has  lived, 
m2 
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We  retuni  to  matters  of  history. — By  what 
rule  of  equity  is  a  balance  to  be  held  between 
the  cruelties  of  the  papacy,  and  the  exter- 
minating wars  of  the  Moslem  conquerors  ? 
Without  affirming  absolutely  on  which  side  the 
scale  might  turn,  certain  points  of  comparison  at 
once  present  themselves: — such  for  example  as 
these. — The  fury  of  the  early  propagators  of  the 
doctrine  of  Mohammed  was  that  of  warriors 
who,  having  launched  upon  the  great  entei-prise 
of  conquering  the  world,  could  not  mince  their 
measures.  Or  If  we  turn  to  those  who  in 
a  later  age  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Prophet, 
we  must  remember  that  the  ferocious  hordes 
that  pressed  upon  Christendom  were  Sctthian 
before  they  were  Mohammedan,  and  had  long 
been  used  to  drink  the  blood  of  their  ene- 
mies from  skulls,  when  they  came  to  be  taught 
a  new  religion  from  the  Koran.  The  Moslem 
conquests  (under  the  caliphs)  were  a  storm 
that  wasted  the  countries  it  passed  over, 
and  died  away ;  and  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  conquerors,  when  once  firmly  seated  in 
their  fair  possessions,  exhibited  in  their  polity 
and  manners  far  more  that  was  liberal  and 
humane  than  the  world  had  long  before  seen, 
or  than  it  saw  elsewhere,  during  many  ages 
afterwards.'"  Of  the  intolerance  of  the  modern 
Mohammedan   worid,  Turkish  and  Persian,  it 

inililBry  ranatirism  will 
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may  fairly  be  said  that,  though  in  a  sense  attri- 
butable to  the  religious  system  of  those  nations, 
their  despotic  policy  is  notliiiig  more  than  a 
homogeneous  part  of  the  oriental  economy.  This 
intolerance  is  Asiatic,  rather  than  Mohammedan. 
What  but  rigour  and  a  tyrannous  dogmatism 
can  be  imagined  to  find  a  place  among  nations 
whose  theory  of  government  springs  from  the 
relation  of  lord,  and  slave?"  Whether  this 
theory  belongs  to  the  climate,  or  to  the  physical 
conformation  of  the  race,  or  to  what  else,  we 
will  not  say ;  but  come  whence  it  may,  it  is 
much  older  than  the  age  of  Mohammed;  nay — 
as  old  as  history. 

That  measure  of  liberty  of  opinion  (we  may 
remark  in  passing)  or  of  liberahty  of  sentiment 
and  of  sceptical  indifference,  which  of  late  has 
worked  its  way  through  tlie  widening  fissures  of 
the  Persian  and  Turkish  governments,  is  not 
merely  inconsistent  with  the  abstract  idea  of 
those  political  structures,  but  incompatible  witli 
their  continuance.  If  already  the  dyke  of  despo- 
tism had  not  bulged  and  gaped,  the  insidious 
element  of  freedom  could  not  so  have  pene- 
trated  its   substance:  —  the    fact   of  its  having 


"  'riie  t«;ader  miiy  pcrliupe  tliiiik  liint  ihe  aoulliem  atutes  of  the 
American  V'nion,  where  no  otiicr  marked  ilial 


man  and  man,  except  chat  or  lord  and  slave — or  at  sallonr  «kin  and 
block,  preicol  an  ioatance  dircclly  at  variance  with  the  poailion 
advanced  above. — VVc  aaaume  this  very  instance,  on  the  contrary,  as 
the  moat  pertinent  that  could  bu  adduced  in  confirmation  of  the 
general  truth. 
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penetrated  is  at  once  a  proof  of  decay,  and  a 
prognostic  of  that  coming  rush  of  waters  that 
must,  within  a  century,  lay  waste  (lay  waste 
to  fertilize)  the  eastern  world,  from  the  deserts 
of  the  Indus  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube : — ' 
shall  we  add — to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe? 

But  the  elements  of  the  social  system,  and 
the  principles  of  its  construction  have  ever  been, 
even  from  the  remotest  times,  altogether  of 
another  sort  in  the  west.  Notwithstanding  all 
oppressions  and  degradations,  the  love  of  liberty, 
through  a  long  course  of  ages,  yes,  during  the 
lapse  of  three  thousand  years,  has  clung  to  the 
European  race.  If  some  of  these  families, 
anciently  as  free  as  others,  have,  in  modern  times, 
quite  sunk  to  the  dust  under  the  foot  of  despo- 
tism, it  has  only  been  by  the  presence  and  aid 
of  the  spiritual  Power — by  the  Incubus  of  the 
Church,  that  the  people  have  fallen.  Popery 
apart — every  nation  west  of  the  Euxine  had 
long  ago  been  free ; — nay,  had  never  been  en- 
slaved. The  papal  usurpation  (thinking  of  it 
now  only  as  a  system  of  polity)  has  resided  in 
Europe,  not  as  a  form  of  things  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  region ;  but 
malgre  the  aboriginal  character  with  which  it 
has  always  had  to  contend."     Popery  is  not  to 

"  Every  one  knowi  [hut  the  Beveml  eras  in  which  ihc  paptti 
(tnpoliam  consolidated  and  extended  ita  power  were  those  tn  which 
■he  civil  polilicB  uf  Europe  were  in  the  feeblest  or  moat  distracted 


ism  is  to  Asia,  but 
>f  a  soil  which  nature 
iiotliing  that  was  not 
the  European  famiUes 
ly   lor  ever  from  their 

ilty    then    in    finding   a 

!.    not  the  sole  reason, 

;u-!ties  of  popery ;    its 

.u-rminations,  its  inex- 

lieen  proper  to  it  as  a 

ii<ptism.    The  conscious- 

iiustility  between  itself  and 

nations  it  has  seduced  and 

it  a  tyranny  more  merciless 

mankind  has  tolerated.     Even 

fuirly  believe,  might  have  been 

had  it  from  the  first  seated  itself 

i!   torrid   climate  —  native   to 

slavery. 

that  this  ancient,  and  now  de- 

of  corruption  had  actually  dis- 

the  real  world  ;    or  even  could 

without  a  doubt,  that  she  was  very 

vanish,  time  might  be  better  spent 

ihing  any  deeper  for  the  secrets  of 

alas,  it  is  not  so  ;  and  moreover 

lat  a  portion  at  least   of  the  bad 

'hence  this  power  arises,  attaches  to 

WmaganI  watched  die  mnmrnt  alwayi  when  thr 

'  nations  was  Hpcnt  or  rullrn. 
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other  systems  beside  the  Romish  Church,  and 
may  be  discovered  in  dogmas  not  covered  by 
her  scarlet  mantle.  On  all  accounts  then  we 
must  advance  in  our  scrutiny,  and  expose,  if  it 
be  possible,  the  hidden  impulses  of  that  malign 
fanaticism  which  popery  has  so  largely  engen- 
dered. 

With  this  purpose  in  view,  something  must  be 
said,  1st,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church  ; 
2dly,  of  its  constitution  as  a  polity ;  and  some- 
thing, 3dly,  of  its  sacerdotal  institute. 

I.  We  are,  of  course,  to  speak  of  the  Romish 
doctrine  only  in  (he  single  point  of  its  tendency 
to  generate,  or  of  its  fitness  to  sustain,  a  san- 
guinary fanaticism. 

The  prominent  article  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  that  which  distinguishes  Christianity  from 
all  other  religious  systems,  is  a  doctrine  of 
Mercy  incomparably  full,  free,  and  available. 
And  yet  this  happy  announcement  of  forgive- 
ness of  sins  takes  its  stand  upon  a  much  more 
distinct  and  alarming  assertion  of  the  rigour  of 
Divine  Justice,  and  of  the  extent  of  its  penal 
consequences,  than  hitherto  had  been  heard  of, 
or  than  the  natural  fears  of  conscious  guilt  would 
suggest,  or  readily  admit.  This  ample  promise 
of  Grace,  and  this  appaHing  declaration  of  Wrath, 
may  fairly  be  assumed  as  the  prime  elements  of 
true  religion,  working  always,  and  intended  to 
work,  one  upon  another,  for  the  production  of 
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those  vivid  emotions,  that  are  becoming  to  man 
in  his  actual  relation  to  God. 

What  less  than  the  most  serious  evils  can 
then  accrue  from  disjoining  in  any  manner  these 
two  essential  and  correlative  principles,  or  from 
any  sort  of  tampering  with  the  efficacy  which 
the  one  should  exert  upon  the  other  ?  If,  for 
example,  the  doctrine  of  immutable  justice 
and  future  wrath  be  brought  in  question,  or 
abated  of  its  force  and  meaning,  then  instantly 
the  doctrine  of  mercy  loses  its  significance,  its 
moment,  and  its  attractions  ;  and  fades  into  the 
vague  idea  of  an  indolent  clemency  on  the  part 
of  the  Supreme  Ruler — an  idea  which  at  once 
relaxes  the  motives  both  of  piety  and  morahty. 
Such  (we  appeal  to  facts)  has  been  the  inva- 
riable result  of  every  attempt  to  reduce  the 
plain  import  of  certain  passages  in  the  Gospels, 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  rule  and  method 
of  forgiveness,  as  declared  in  the  Scriptures,  be 
in  any  way  abused,  then  will  the  threatened 
wrath  take  a  wrong  direction,  and  not  fall  (from 
its  own  intrinsic  quality)  to  produce  the  most 
dire  effects.  The  tremendous  doctrine  of  eternal 
perdition,  loosened  from  its  proper  hold  of  the 
conscience,  will  remain  at  large,  and  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  spiritual  despot,  to  be  drawn  on 
this  side  or  that,  as  may  best  subserve  the 
purposes  of  intimidation  and  tyranny.  Nor 
is  this  all,  for  the  same  appalling  doctrine,  so 
perverted  by  tlie  despot,  will  take  effect  upon 
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his  own  heart  and  imagination,  and  school  him 
to  act  his  part  as  the  unflinching  instrument  of 
every  horrid  barbarity. — The  zealot  tormentor, 
taught  from  the  pit,  wants  nothing  but  power 
and  tools  to  render  him  indeed  terrible  and 
ruthless. 

If  it  were  demanded  to  give  in  a  few  words 
the  chief  incentive  of  the  ferocity  of  Romanism, 
we  must  plainly  say,  that  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
damnation — as  field  and  perverted  by  the  Romish 
Church,  is  the  germ  of  its  cruelty.  Or  the 
truth  (such  we  deem  it)  may  be  expressed  in 
general  terms  —  That  a  niahgnant  fanaticism 
of  some  kind  (truculent  if  opportunity  per- 
mits) will  attend  every  misinterpretation  or 
misappUcation  of  what  the  Scriptures  affirm  con- 
cerning future  punisliment.  It  should  be  added 
that  an  error  of  this  sort  naturally  follows  in 
the  track  of  an  abused  doctrine  of  grace- 
Let  it  be  noted  that  our  Lord  and  his 
ministers  speak  of  the  wrath  of  God  as  pro- 
voked by  nothing  but  impiety  and  immorality ; 
and  they  leave  us  in  no  doubt  of  what  it  is  spe- 
cifically which  they  mean  when  they  issue  their 
comminations.  —  It  is  the  blasphemer  and  the 
impenitent ;  it  is  the  murderer,  the  thief,  the 
liar,  the  slanderer,  the  impure,  the  adulterer, 
the  perjured  person,  and  the  rapacious ;  or,  in 
a  word,  the  sensual,  the  malignant,  and  the 
unjust,  who  have  to  expect  the  fiery  indig- 
nation— the  future  "  tribulation  and  anguish." 
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Terrible  as  it  is,  this  doctrine  leans,  with  its 
whole  stress,  to  the  side  favourable  to  virtue ; 
nor  is  there  any  thing  mystic,  indefinite,  or 
obscure  attached  to  it.  If  any  complain  of 
the  severity  of  the  threat — let  them  forsake 
the  evil  of  their  ways,  and  its  severity  shall 
not  touch  them.  Does  any  complain  ?  nay 
rather,  let  him  repent,  and  it  shall  go  well 
with  him. 

And  not  only,  in  the  preaching  of  our  Lord, 
and  in  the  writings  of  his  Apostles,  is  the 
threatening  clearly  attached  to  a  vicious  and 
irreligious  Ufe,  and  to  nothing  else;  but  it  is 
employed  in  no  other  way,  and  for  no  other 
purpose,  than  to  enforce,  or  to  give  solemnity 
to  the  invitations  of  mercy.  How  cogent  is 
the  reason  why  men  should  humble  themselves 
before  Almighty  God,  and  instantly  sue  for  the 
pardon  of  sin ! 

Thus  defined,  and  thus  employed,  the  doc- 
trine, appalling  as  it  may  be,  was  clearly  an 
engine  of  benevolence :  —  it  must  have  been 
grossly  perverted  if,  in  any  case,  it  has  ceased  to 
deserve  this  commendation.  So  was  it  at  first, 
and  so,  in  any  age,  whoever,  after  the  example 
of  Christ— the  Saviour  of  the  world,  spends  life 
and  strength  in  the  endeavom-  to  lead  his  fellows 
to  the  arms  of  the  Divine  compassion,  because 
there  remains  a  "  fearful  looking  for  of  wrath " 
which  shall  fall  on  the  impenitent,  is  not  only 
no  fanatic,  hut  deserves  the  praise,  and  will  win 
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the  recompense,  of  the  highest  and  purest  phi- 
lanthropy. 

Not  such  is  the  Romish  doctrine  of  wrath ; 
nor  such  the  spirit  or  style  of  its  preachers;  nor 
such  its  pit  of  perdition. — What  is  the  Papal 
Hell  but  the  State  Prison  of  the  Papal  Tyranny  ? 
— The  future  woe,  converted  into  the  instrument 
of  its  oppressions,  has  made  it  natural  that  the 
inflictions  of  the  infernal  dungeon  should  be 
taken  as  the  exemplars  of  sacerdotal  barbarity. 
All  offences  of  a  moral  kind,  even  the  most 
atrocious,  having  come  under  the  management 
of  the  Church,  and  being  made  tlie  subject 
of  a  mercenary  commerce  between  her  and 
the  transgressor,  so  that  while  he  submits  im- 
plicitly to  the  direction  of  the  priest  (who  farms 
heaven)  he  has  nothing  to  fear,  the  bearing  of 
the  doctrine  of  retribution  is  wholly  turned 
off  from  the  consciences  of  men  ;  and  the 
genuine  association  of  ideas,  which  connects  sin 
and  punishment,  is  broken  up.  The  preacher 
may  still  declaim  about  the  righteous  judgment 
of  God  ;  but  in  fact,  and  in  every  man's  per- 
sonal apprehensions,  the  terror  of  justice  has 
passed  off  obUquely,  and  is  no  more  thought 
of  in  its  due  place.  The  future  Retribution 
remains  therefore  at  large  to  serve  the  turns 
of  the  hierarchy :  it  is  nothing  else  than  an 
ecclesiastical  terror.  The  Romish  place  of 
perdition  awaits — the  infidel,  and  the  heretic, 
and    whoever   provokes    the  jealousies    of    the 
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Church.  Let  us  fix  our  minds  a  moment  upon 
the  natural  consequences  of  this  perversion  of 
so  momentous  an  element  of  religion. 

We  will  imagine  then  that  we  have  received 
and  firmly  embraced  this  Romish  dogma,  as 
true. — How  does  it  affect  our  general  senti- 
ments toward  the  bulk  of  mankind  ;  or  what 
impression  does  it  convey  of  the  Divine  cha- 
racter and  government  ?  Under  such  an  influ- 
ence, in  the  first  place,  we  learn  to  think  that 
the  most  heinous  crimes  —  crimes  aggi'avated 
by  a  full  knowledge  of  religion,  and  committed 
in  the  face  of  its  sanctions,  enjoy  perpetual 
impunity  by  the  means  of  a  villanous  and 
interested  misprision  on  the  part  of  the  func- 
tionaries of  Heaven;  so  that  in  fact  Justice 
takes  no  hold  of  those  whose  fortune  it  is  to 
be  born  upon  a  canonical  soil,  and  where, 
the  dispensing  power  having  its  agents,  pardons 
are  always  in  the  market.  The  actual  state  of 
morals  in  countries  where,  age  after  age,  nothing 
has  been  tolerated  that  might  serve  lo  correct 
the  proper  influence  of  popery— Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  is  proof  enough  that  these  suppositions 
are  not  imaginary.'" 


"  The  «Ute  of  manners  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe  w  now 
unhappilj  but  loo  well  underitood  in  England ;  for  the  jirofligncy  of 
the  continent  hu  of  laic  been  shed  over  the  entire  BUrface  of  our 
ephemeral  literature.  No  reference  on  Ihb  subject  need  be  mode  to 
authorides.  If  it  be  nlle^ed  that  the  manners  of  llie  northern  and 
pmleiUlnt  atates  nie  but  a  ihude  or  two  licltrr  than  ihose  of  l)ic 
soiilh.  we  «ha1l  then  Unve  to  balance  Ihe  nnoliitniclcd  influence  of 
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Yet  the  dogma  has  another,  and  perhaps  it 
is  a  worse  aspect.  Imbued  with  its  spu-it,  we 
turn  toward  the  miUions  of  mankind  —  pagan 
and  Mohammedan,  whose  misery  it  has  been 
to  have  possessed  no  religious  light  —  or  a 
mere  glimmer,  and  who,  if  we  are  to  trust 
to  our  Lord's  rule  of  equity,  are  to  be  "  beaten 
with  few  stripes,"  for  this  proper  reason,  that 
they  knew  not  his  will  : — but  upon  these,  we 
are  taught  to  think,  the  unrelieved  weight  of 
the  future  wrath  is  to  press. — These,  because 
they  have  no  holy  water,  no  holy  oil,  no  ab- 
solving priest,  are  to  suffer  without  mitigation. 
Thus  have  we  subverted  the  order  of  reason 
and  justice,  and  have  rendered  the  righteous 
retribution  of  Heaven,  which,  as  expounded  in 
the  Scriptures,  is  altogether  of  a  sanatory  influ- 
ence, horribly  corrupt  and  despotic. 

The  practical  inference  is  natural  and  inevita- 
ble.— If  God  thus  deal  with  his  creatures— in- 
flicting the  heaviest  penalties  where  there  has 
been  the  lowest  responsibility ;  and  allowing  a 
mercenary  commutation  of  punishment  in  the 
case  of  the  most  aggravated  guilt,  why  may  not 
man,  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellows,  follow  in 
the  same  track,  though  at  a  humble  distance  ? 
Who  can  affirm  that,  to  carry  the  brand  of 
exterminating  war  into  the  heart  of  pagan  and 
Mohammedan  lands— to  hack  and  rip  up  and 
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dash  to  the  ground,  and  burn,  detested  tribes 
of  misbelievers — miscreants,  is  not  a  rehgious 
work  ?  If  it  be  not  so,  then  the  harmony  that 
should  subsist  between  divine  and  human  virtue 
is  broken.  Such  has  actually  been  the  belief  and 
practice  of  the  Romish  Church  in  every  age. 
Did  the  feeble  nations  of  the  Mexican  Isthmus, 
and  of  Peru,  fall  under  the  feet  of  the  most 
Catholic  people  of  Europe  ?  Yes ;  but  the 
mere  avidity  of  gold  would  not  have  prompted 
so  many  torments  and  so  many  massacres : — 
the  soldier  was  pushed  on  by  the  friar,  with 
this  very  dogma  of  perdition  burning  in  his 
bosom. 

And  yet  an  inference  which  had  to  be  carried 
out  a  thousand  miles,  or  across  the  Atlantic, 
would  not  immediately  affect  more  than  a  por- 
tion of  the  people  in  any  country.  Not  so  the 
inference  which  fell  upon  the  heretic  at  home. 
In  this  application  of  it  every  man  —  every 
husband,  and  every  wife,  every  father,  and 
every  child,  might  be  concerned."  Especially 
did  it  affect  the  sacerdotal  order,  through  all  its 
ranks,  and  at  every  moment ;  nay,  every  motive 
of  corporate  interest,  and  pride,  and  jealousy, 


"  Dtiiide  promiiicua  multltudo,  tiiiiore  pcrcutijt  animis,  defercbaut 
quoaque  cerintim,  nulla  neque  propiiiquitatii  neque  iiccesBiludiaii 
aiil  beneficiurum  liabita  rationc,  non  parenti  Alius,  non  ui:ot  marito, 
non  clieni  patrono  parccbal.  Delationea  autetn  emiit  plerunque  de 
rebui  MvoUi;  ut  quiaque  forte  aliquid  ob  ■uperatitionem  in  aliquo 
reprefaendeTal.  Mtlchior  Adam,  as  quoted  by  Bayle.  The  pauoge 
relates  to  the  pstablishment  of  a  court  of  the  Holy  Office. 
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bore  upon  it  with  the  greatest  force.  The 
lieathen  world  out  of  view,  then  the  lake  of 
perdition  was  to  be  peopled  only  by  heretics, 
and  by  the  contumacious  impugners  of  Church 
power. — "  Submit,  recant,  and  be  saved  ;  persist 
and  be  damned." — Such  was  the  voice  of  the 
Church,  and  such  the  rule  of  its  proceedings ; 
and  the  history  of  Europe  during  a  fiiU  thousand 
years — a  history  written  in  blood,  has  been  the 
comment  on  the  rule. 

True  it  is,  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Hell  of  the 
Romish  despotism  has,  of  late,  been  closed,  and 
a  seal  set  upon  it  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  civil 
power,  or  the  stronger  hand  of  popular  opinion ; 
but  the  dogma  is  what  it  was,  and  where  it  was. 
The  pent-up  fire  of  its  revenge  still  murmurs 
through  the  vaults  of  the  spiritual  ediiice,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  to  the  Carpathian 
mountains ;  give  it  only  wind,  and  how  should 
it  rage  to  the  skies !  The  VValdenses,  the  Lol- 
lards, the  Reformed  of  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
Holland,  England,  and  the  Huguenots  of  France, 
were  the  victims,  not. of  a  cruel  age,  but  of  a 
cruel  doctrine ;  and  that  doctrine  is  as  cruel 
now,  as  it  was  in  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III. 


II.  A  vindictive  spirit  and  ferocious  acts 
belong  of  necessity  to  a  polity  such  as  that  of 
the  Romish  Church.  Already  we  have  men- 
tioned the  contrariety  which  subsists  between 
the  aboriginal  European  temper  (as  compared 
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with  the  Asiatic)  and  a  tyranny  so  excessive  as 
that  of  the  Church,  and  have  noted  the  conse- 
quent severity  of  the  liierarchical  power.  But 
this  is  not  all :  for  while  it  is  true  that  popery 
is  alien  to  tlie  climate  and  to  the  races  of  the 
western  world,  it  exists  also,  and  in  another 
sense,  as  a  foreign  power  in  every  single  coun- 
try of  Europe — Italy  excepted.  Need  we  then 
defend  the  general  principle  that  a  foreign 
domination  is  more  jealous,  and  oppressive, 
and  less  placable  than  a  domestic  govemmenti 
Or  if  there  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  assuredly 
the  Romish  church  does  not  afford  one.  But 
the  theme  is  trite.  Every  reader  of  modem 
liistory  must  have  observed  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence which  Italian  Churchmen  and  monks  have 
exerted  in  the  councils  of  the  European  states. 
This  influence  has  made  itself  seen  in  the  rigour 
of  those  measures  which  kings,  under  terror  of 
excommunication,  have  been  compelled  to  adopt 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  far-stretched  autho- 
rity of  Rome; — and  especially  when  the  skirts 
of  the  Church  fell  over  countries  that  were 
quickening  into  freedom.'" 


"  The  native  free  spirit  of  the  European  itock,  which  in  England 
hna  long  had  ita  scop*,  has  in  no  age  been  alloKelher  broken  down 
in  France.  Tlie  Gallican  Church,  century  after  century,  has  hung 
looie  upon  Rome;  and  the  pnpnl  court  has  well  fell  how  precnrioui 
were  her  spiritual  poMewion*  vrml  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone. 
The  horror,  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  crucllie»  pcrpetniled  bj 
Loiiia  XIV,  were  only  the  proper  rxpreMJons  of  the  couaciuus  hlnrnia 
of  the  Rnniisli  power  in  regard  to  Fraiioc.     Wlien  iliall  V'rniici' learn 
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Over  tlie  same  area,  or  nearij  so,  Inqxridl 
Home  extended  her  sway ;  but  her  isstraatienis 
iA  [X^wer  were  visible,  intelligible,  and  readify 
a{>{>lied  ;  and  therefore  admitted  c^leniency  and 
reason  in  the  use  of  thent.  A  militaffy  deqpo- 
tiam,  founded  on  the  right  of  conquest,  confides 
in  its  means  of  securing  obedience,  and  is  oflben 
less  afflictive  to  a  country  in  &ct  than  in  name. 
It  must  be  otherwise,  and  always  has  berai  so, 
with  a  ghostly  despotism.  The  conscious  indis- 
tinctness of  the  grounds  on  which  it  demands 
submission  inspires  it  with  an  anxiety  that  leads 
it  to  overdo  its  severities.  And  then  the  abomi- 
nable hypocrisy  of  not  itself  touching  the  sword 
of  jiisiico  (alacki  the  cleanness  of  its  hands!)  but 
of  Hotting  the  civil  power  at  work  when  blood  is 
to  bo  shod,  can  never  fail  to  render  its  execu- 
tions NO  nmch  the  more  cruel  and  severe.  To 
ho  triod  and  condemned  by  one  authority,  and 
punishod  hy  another,  is  a  hard  fate,  and  can 
difjor  very  little  from  that  of  becoming  the 
victim  of  hlind  fnry. 

HrNidoN,  as  the  spiritual  Despotism  rules  by 
nMirping  the  inuigination  of  men,  and  is  seated 
npon  their  fours  of  nn  awful  futurity,  it  will, 
by  u  natural  connexion  or  harmony  of  causes 

%\\  UUiih  Ht  (uuv  Hi  hor  AlheUm,  iu)<l  nt  her  tupmUtiona  f  la  it  any 
\\\\\\^  \\\\\  \wT  Ath«'Uin  ik\\\\  her  mipei«litimi»  Oiat  h«ve  compelled  her 
\\\  «HHle  lo  KniiUiul  the  Ar«t  )\l«ee  wt  luomt  inSuence  in  the  world  at 
Urjje,  and  wf  tt^re^w  en^^re  f  'I'he  h^unvrs  ei^nmitted  in  the  Nether- 
UiuU  hv  the  I  Hike  %a*  Alva  art\4\)  another  illuMration  of  the  nile  that 
Kaa  i^iihIimI  the  H%Mni«h  d«N»)^^Uln  iu  nHMsuriiy;  out  its  Ten|;««nce. 
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have  recourse,  when  provoked,  to  those  means 
of  intimidation  that,  by  the  horror  they  inspire, 
call  up  the  faculty  on  which  the  tyranny  takes 
its  hold.  When  endangered  by  resistance  it 
will  endeavour  to  regain  its  ground  by  such 
displays  of  intolerable  anguish  in  the  persons  of 
its  foes  as  shall  fitly  symbolize  the  torments  that 
await  them  in  the  world  to  come.  The  doctrine 
of  perdition,  as  held  by  the  Church,  will  be 
visibly  typified  in  the  modes  of  punishment  it 
employs.  Fire  is  the  chosen  means  of  its  chas- 
tisements.'" 


"  A  curious  cQni|jariBan  might  be  dranti  betwueii  (lifibfRiit  nations 
on  tlic  point  of  tliu  modes  or  capital  puniahmcnt  in  use  among  tliem. 
The  subject  can  only  be  glunccd  at  here;  but  well  deacrves  B  more 
ample  treatment.  Hie  ievn  had  three  or  four  modes  of  inllicting 
death,  but  chitfly  uaed  the  most  summary — hangijig  or  stoning. 
Tho  Greeks  liad  seven  or  eight;  yet  very  raiely  had  recourse 
to  those  which  were  excruciating :  —  Ihe  poisoned  cup  was  the 
moat  usual ;  or  casting  from  a  precipice.  But  fine,  slavery,  or 
banbhment,  were  much  oftcncr  employed  than  capital  punishment. 
The  Romans,  after  they  had  conquered  the  world,  and  had  omal- 
gntnated  the  usages  of  barbarous  nations  with  the  ancient  practice  of 
the  Republic,  added  to  their  list  of  penal  terrors  several  excruciating 
deaths ;  especially  empalement  or  crucifixion.  Yet,  if  the  acts  of  a 
few  execrable  tyrants  are  excepted,  none  but  horrid  and  incorrigible 
criminals  were  consigned  to  lingering  agonies.  The  institutions  of 
Mohammed  rather  mitigated  and  restrained,  than  aggravated  the 
penal  severities  of  the  oriental  nalians.  Fines,  whipping,  or  cud- 
geling, were  admitted  instead  of  death,  very  freely.  And  whatever 
hoTTocs  may  have  been  perpetrated  by  savage  Scythian  chiet^  it 
cannot  be  affirmed  that  cruelty  is  tlie  eharacler  of  tbc  Mohammedan 
penal  code. 

The  Romish  Church,  simplifying  its  practice,  has  fixed  upon  that 
one  mode  of  inflicting  death  which  must  altogether  be  deemed  the 
most  horrible  of  all.  She  admits  indeed,  in  certain  cases,  of  straugliug 
before  burning:  but  again,  in  other  cases,  has  used  slow  roasting 
iiiili-iid  of  burning  at  the  stake.  But  the  three  tr 
N    2 
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III.  We  have  to  speak,  lastly,  of  the  Romish 
clerical  institution,  and  to  exhibit  that  natural 
connexion  of  motives  which  has  drawn  upon  the 
temper  of  its  sacerdotal  order  a  fanaticism  more 
intensely  ferocious  than  the  world  has  elsewhere 
seen. 

If  the  secular  influence  of  the  Papal  super- 
stition be  now  immensely  diminished,  and  if  the 
engines  it  once  wielded  have  been  broken  ;  if  no 
longer  it  can  breathe  the  rage  of  war  into  the 
hearts  of  kings ;  and  if  the  humility  it  affected 
in  the  twelfth  century,  is  forced  upon  it  in  the 
nineteenth,  and  if  therefore  the  danger  of  its 
hurling  a  brand  again  into  the  bosom  of  the 
European  community  be  extremely  small — it 
is  nevertheless  tme  that  the  Romish  Clerical 
Institution  does  still  exist  on  all  sides  of  us ; 
and  that  its  elements  are,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  precisely  what  they  were  in  the  twelfth. 
And  it  is  true  moreover  that  an  institution  so 
incurably  pernicious  should  be  looked  at,  not- 
withstanding its  actual  feebleness  at  any  moment, 

ihttt  diiii'uguiih  the  papal  expcutions  (Vom  Ihose  of  any  other  politj 
nre  these — l«t,  The  prodigious  number  »f  the  victims  of  her  coatta. 
2d,  That  all  but  a  very  few  of  theie  victims  were  confessedly  guilllen 
of  crimes  visibly  injurinui  to  society.  And  3d,  That,  while  othet 
politiei  have  reserved  ignominious  and  excruciating  punishments  for 
rare  instances  of  obduiale  wickedness,  or  fwr  frightful  crimes,  and 
for  persons  of  the  vilest  rank,  the  Romish  polity  hoa  put  out  of  view 
all  such  distinctions,  and  has,  without  respect  for  rank,  or  habits,  or 
personal  merit,  consigned  to  the  flames— nobles,  prelates,  men  of 
lettetT,  women — children.  Nothing  at  all  comparable  to  the  bliod 
ferocilj  of  the  Romisli  executions  has  elsewhere  been  seen  in  the 
world  : — the  world  hns  seen  uo  such  judpes  n»  he 
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as  a  virulent  germ,  that  waits  only  a  favourable 
season  to  spring  up  with  all  its  native  properties 
about  it. 

The  errors  of  Romanism,  doctrinal  and  prac- 
tical, we  are  so  much  accustomed  to  regard  as 
objects  of  theologlcnl  reprobation,  that  it  is  not 
easy  at  once  to  look  at  them  in  the  hght  of  what 
may  be  termed  their  physical  quality.  We 
propose  however  now  to  consider  the  Romish 
clerical  institution  in  that  hght  (all  Biblical 
argument  apart)  and  especially  to  trace  in  it 
the  natural  generation  of  the  spirit  of  cruelty. 

A  word  already  has  been  said  of  the  moral 
peril  to  which  the  sacerdotal  order,  under  even 
the  most  auspicious  circumstances,  is  exposed. 
Of  the  several  points  of  disadvantage  there 
alluded  to,  we  now  select  only  one ; — but  it 
is  the  chief,  and  it  is  that  one  which  our 
proper  subject  points  to.  We  affirm  then  that 
the  law  of  cehbacy,  taking  effect,  as  it  does, 
upon  a  large  and  promiscuous  body  of  men, 
cannot  fail  to  produce,  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  instances,  a  rancorous  fanaticism.  The 
broad  fact  that  it  has  done  so,  we  take  as  the 
guide  and  support  of  our  argument ;  and  turn 
to  the  common  principles  of  human  nature  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  fact. 

Nothing  intelligible  can  be  meant  by  the 
phrase  —  the  laws  of  Nature;  if  we  do  not 
understand  —  Divine  Constitutions,  wise  and 
good,    which    are    not    to    be    tampered    with. 
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but  at  our  cost.  To  say  that  such  or  such 
is  the  intention  of  nature,  is  to  imply  that 
some  severe,  and  often  incalculable  mischief 
will  accrue  when  that  specific  intention  is 
thwarted.  The  usages  of  nations,  or  their 
political  institutions,  or  their  rehgious  prac- 
tices, have,  in  a  thousand  modes  contravened 
the  beneficent  purposes  of  the  Creator ;  but 
never  have  done  so  without  entailing  innu- 
merable woes.  Yet  is  it  remarkable  that  in 
such  cases  the  actual  ill  consequence,  often, 
has  not  been  altogether  of  the  sort  that  would 
have  been  looked  for ;  or  has  not  been  appa- 
rently the  direct  effect  of  the  special  cause. 
An  evil,  such  as  none  had  foreseen,  breaks 
out,  on  the  one  hand  or  the  other,  and 
stretches,  we  know  not  how  far.  In  truth, 
the  great  machine  of  the  world — intellectual 
and  physical,  is  so  intricate,  and  so  remotely 
compacted,  part  with  part,  that  when  we  dis- 
turb a  power,  no  human  sagacity  can  say  where, 
or  at  what  stage  our  presumption  will  meet  its 
punishment.  Thus  we  shall  find  it  to  have  been 
with  the  celibacy  of  the  Romish  priesthood. — 
The  direct  and  obvious  inconveniences  and  evils 
of  the  institution  have  indeed  followed  it  every 
where,  and  have  been  seen  in  the  profligacy 
it  has  spread  over  the  face  of  society,  in  the 
abominations  it  has  fostered,  and  in  the  per- 
sonal sorrows  it  has  entailed.  But  these,  shall 
we  say,    have  not  been  the  main  misciiikks  of 
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the  system ;  for  we  regard  as  deeper  and  more 
extensive  than  any  of  them,  the  encouragement 
it  has  given  to  exorbitant  and  inexorable 
opinions,  to  portentous  modes  of  feeling,  to 
outrageous  courses  of  conduct,  and,  in  a  word, 
to  the  spirit  that  delights  in  destruction  and 
torture.  The  sanguinary  fanaticism  of  the 
Romish  Church  we  trace,  through  no  very 
circuitous  track,  to  the  unnatural  personal  con- 
dition of  its  ministers." 

The  true  extent  of  the  violence  done  to  human 
nature  hy  the  practice  of  religious  celibacy  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  concealed  from  notice 
hy  a  partial  fact  that  seems  to  excuse  it. — It  is 
always  true  that,  in  a  body  of  men  taken  at 
random,  a  certain  number  will  be  found  (we 
need  not  hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  its  amount) 
to  whom,  from  peculiarity  of  temperament,  a 
life  of  celibacy  cannot  be  deemed  unnatural, 
and  to  whom  it  will  be  no  grievance.  At  least 
it  may  be  affirmed  of  such  that  some  moderate 
and  accidental  motive  of  prudence,  or  taste,  or 
the  vexations  of  an  early  disappointment;  or 
perhaps  a  praiseworthy  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  relatives,  will  abundantly  suffice  to  reconcile 
them  to  their  singular  lot.     Then  beyond  this 


"  A  mu  ill  Illicit)'  of  indeppiidrtit  circuniiilancea  had  influi'nco  in 
ripening  tlic  two  priniHiilea— nnincly  of  clerical  celibacy  oiid  ecrle- 
liutical  intolerance ;  but  it  is  fair  to  [wint  out  the  coincident  growlli 
of  the  two.  In  Inilh  the  laller  followed  ao  closely  and  coniilsntly 
itpon  the  (brnict  thni  to  deny  all  eonuexiou  of  cauMtion  it  to  beroio- 
Itiicly  Incrcdulaus. 
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small  circle  there  will  be  a  wider  one,  including 
not  a  very  few,  to  whom  a  motive  some  degrees 
stronger  will  prove  efficient  to  the  same  end. — 
A  vigorous  selfishness,  abhorrent  of  disturbance 
in  its  comforts,  or  fearful  of  the  diminution 
of  its  dainties,  will  answer  such  a  purpose : — 
are  there  not  those  who  would  never  marry  lest 
they  should  be  compelled  to  dine  less  sump- 
tuously ?  Or  a  strong  intellectual  taste  pro- 
duces the  same  effect : — there  have  been  artists 
and  philosophers,  many  ;  yes  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  men,  who,  having  wedded  a  fair 
ideal,  have  sought  no  other  love.  Still  more 
(and  to  approach  our  specific  subject)  the 
powerful  sentiments  of  religion,  have  in  very 
many  instances,  and  in  a  manner  not  culpable, 
(sometimes  commendable)  separated  men  from 
the  ordinary  lot,  and  rendered  them  in  a  genuine 
sense  virtuous,  as  well  as  happy,  in  single  life. 
Such  cases — exceptions  made  without  violence, 
it  is  proper  to  take  account  of;  —  they  are 
Nature's  exceptions,  and  those  who  come  fairly 
under  the  description  shall  be  styled,  if  they 
please,  a  physical  aristocracy— born  to  illustrate 
the  supremacy  of  IVIind. 

Now  inasmuch  as  religious  motives — being 
more  profound  than  any  otliers,  can  never  be 
brought  within  calculation,  so  as  that  we  might 
fix  a  fimit  to  their  power,  it  must  be  deemed 
impracticable  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  they 
may  operate    safely,   and   without  engendering 
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much  positive  evil,  in  swelling  the  company  of 
the  unmarried.  A  large  space  should  be  left 
open  for  exceptions  of  this  kind;  and  we  should 
be  slow  to  inculpate  motives,  or  to  condemn  a 
course  of  conduct  which,  in  the  eye  of  Heaven, 
may  not  be  reprehensible.  In  times  of  great 
religious  excitement,  and  especially  during  the 
undisputed  prevalence  of  enthusiastic  opinions, 
who  shall  say  whether  ten  or  twenty  in  a  hun- 
dred might  not  devote  themselves  to  celibacy, 
and  yet  neither  undergo  nor  diffuse  a  sensible 
injury  ?  Human  nature  has  a  pliability  that 
admits  of  its  adapting  itself  to  very  great  varia- 
tions of  sentiment  and  practice. 

The  exceptive  fact,  such  as  we  have  stated  it, 
was  manifestly  the  rudiment  of  the  ancient 
religious,  celibacy ;  and  it  ought  to  be  granted 
that,  so  long  as  a  high  and  genuine  excitement 
lasted,  and  moreover  before  spiritual  despotism 
came  in  to  avail  itself  of  the  usage,  and  to 
stretch  the  anomaly  beyond  its  natural  limits, 
the  ill  consequences  would  not  be  extreme. 
But  how  immensely  different  is  the  state  of 
things,  and  how  must  the  mischief  be  aggra- 
vated, when  the  law  and  custom  of  celibacy, 
having  come  to  constitute  an  essential  and 
permanent  element  of  the  social  and  poHtical 
system  of  a  country,  not  merely  takes  up  the 
little  band  of  ccelibes  by  destination  of  nature; 
but  is  every  day  applied,  by  priestly  or  paternal 
tyranny,  to  temperaments  of  all  kinds,  and  with 
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a  blind  cruelty  is  made  to  include  those  very 
instances  upon  which  it  will  not  fail  to  inflict 
the  worst  imaginable  injuries !  In  thinking  of 
the  celibacy  of  the  Romish  clergy,  we  are  too 
much  accustomed  to  regard  it  under  the  pal- 
liation of  supposing  that  it  is  an  institution 
which  just  serves  to  draw  into  a  company  the 
scattered  individuals  of  that  frigid  class  which 
every  where  exists  ; — whereas  in  fact  it  observes 
no  such  rule  of  selection. 

The  age  at  which  youth  are  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  Church  makes  it  certain 
that,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances, this  decision  is  altogether  irrespective 
of  any  physical  aptitude  to  submit  to  the  con- 
dition imposed  upon  the  ministers  of  religion.'* 


"  In  boyhood  ordinarily.  Although  celibacy  waa  not  impmed  ujion 
tlie  secular  clergy  until  long  sAcr  the  monkiah  Byalcni  had  reuched 
its  settle  form,  yet  when  it  waa  so  impoacd,  what  had  been  Iho 
uaage  of  the  mouaslcry  became  tlie  usage  of  tlie  clergy  univerMiUj. 
And  as  the  monastic  vow  naa  often  taken  before  ihc  eighteenth  year 
(far  ve  find  Gregory  the  Great  fixing  that  aa  the  earliest  nge  in 
certain  excepliiK  catet)  ao  waa  it  usual  for  the  sacerdotal  function  to 
be  chosen  irrevocably  at  tlic  same  period  of  life.  Nay,  it  would  seem 
that  ordinatioii,  and  church  preferment  even,  were  often  conferred 
upon  mere  itriplings.  Scholarcs  pueri  ot  impuberea  adaleaccntuli 
ub  sanguinis  dignitatem  promovenlur  ad  ecclesia«ticas  dignitates,  et 
de  sub  ferula  tranaferuntur  ad  prilicipandum  preshyleria  ;  lietiores 
interim  quod  virgas  cvaserint,  qu&m  quod  mcnicrint  principatum. — 
St.  Bernard  de  Officio  EpiKopomm,  c.  7.  Cautions  againiit  the  ordi- 
nation of  beordlesa  youtlis  are  of  lirequent  occurrence,  proving  the 
abuse  to  have  been  common :  Ihieri  ad  sacros  ordines  nullaleniis  ad- 
millantur,  ne  tanlo  periculoaiils  codont,  quanta  citius  consccndere  ad 
altiora  festinant.  In  lutcr  limes,  lu  it  is  well  known,  the  transition 
has  been  immediate  from  achoo]  to  the  church.  It  has  been  the 
IKilicy  of  (he  Jesuits  especliilly  tu  make  tlwjr  selection  of  yoiilh)  from 
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Might  we  advance  a  step  further  and  conjecture 
that,  so  far  as  personal  fitness  is  at  all  thought 
of,  there  is  a  double  probability  that  the  most 
unhappy  cases  will  be  thrown  into  the  toils  of 
the  presumptuous  vow  ? — Who  does  not  know 
that  an  early  destination  to  the  Church  very 
otlen  is  the  consequence  (in  the  first  place)  of  a 
manifest  sluggishness  of  the  animal  and  mental 
feculties — a  sensual  and  indolent  propension, 
which,  though  it  must  cut. off  a  man's  chance  of 
success  in  the  arduous  engagements  of  common 
life,  is  likely  to  be  no  bar  to  his  advancement 
in  the  sacred  calling ;  and  certainly  can  never 
expose  him  to  cruel  mortifications  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  even-paced  functions. — But  alas, 
what  will  the  oath  of  virginity  probably  do  for 
constitutions  of  this  order — the  very  idea  must 
be  dropped.  Or  (in  the  second  place)  a  youth 
is  not  seldom  devoted  to  the  clerical  profession 
from  reasons  of  an  opposite  kind,  namely  a 
precocious  display  of  intellectual  tastes,  with 
its  attendant  irritable  delicacy  or  debility  of 
constitution,  which  is  foreseen  to  preclude  labo- 
rious employments.  And  yet  these  very  cases 
(nine  out  of  ten  of  them)  are  precisely  those  in 
which  the  most  lamentable  consequences  must 
ensue  from  the  violence  done  to  nature  by  the 
sacerdotal  institute. 


tlie  Khooln  tinder  tlieir  core.  The  eurlieat  diiptay  ur  ititcllcctiiitl 
poirer  fixed  the  eye  of  the  siipuriiilcnilBnt  j  uml  forthwith  the  voiiom 
i>(  the  Bociely'a  fanaliclain  was  sliod  iilUi  thu  viulini'   iiiiud. 
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The  high  importance  of  tlie  subject — the  in- 
calculable extent  of  the  evils  that  have  attached 
to  it — the  actual  existence  of  the  abuse  in  our 
own  times ;  and  (may  we  add)  some  appearance 
of  the  rise  of  a  general  indignation  against  it 
even  in  the  heart  of  catholic  countries,  invite, 
and  may  excuse  (notwithstanding  the  difficulty 
of  doing  so)  our  advancing ; — nay,  the  subject 
is  inseparable  from  the  specific  theme  we  have 
in  hand. 

Before  we  insist  upon  some  more  special 
matters,  let  us  for  a  moment  consider  what, 
though  often  adverted  to,  can  never  be  too 
much  regarded — tlie  negative  influence  of  cle- 
rical celibacy,  as  it  cuts  off  from  the  unhappy 
class  of  men  to  whom  it  applies,  the  very  means 
which  God  has  provided,  and  the  only  generally 
efficacious  means,  of  generating  sentiments  of 
compassion  and  tenderness  in  the  bosoms  of 
men.  Doubtless  there  are  born  a  few  milky 
natures,  soft  and  sensitive,  that,  without  wife 
or  child,  feel  and  weep,  and  are  kind  as  woman. 
But  taking  men  at  large,  and  taking  them  ex- 
posed as  they  are  to  the  rude  operation  of 
laborious  occupations,  and  to  the  ungentle  col- 
lisions of  sordid  interest,  it  is  only  as  husband 
and  father,  and  as  possessors  of  the  enjoyments 
of  home,  that  the  rough  force  of  the  mind,  and 
the  harshness  of  the  temper,  are  broken  down — 
that  gross  selfishness  is  attempered ;  and  espe- 
cially that  the  habit  is  formed  of  considering  and 
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of  realizing  by  sympathy,  the  pains,  infirmities, 
wants,  and  sorrows  of  others.'"  It  is  in  this 
point  peculiarly  that  human  nature  needs  a 
softening  power;  and  admits  it  too.  Barbarities 
often  of  the  worst  sort  spring  from  the  mere 
want  of  the  habit  of  regarding  the  feelings  of 
others;  but  this  habit  is  not  of  spontaneous 
growth  ;  it  must  be  inwrought  by  the  repetition 
of  proper  occasions. 

Amid  the  stern  contentions  of  public  life,  or 
under  the  severe  labours  and  dangers  of  the 
field,  a  man  is  learning  to  discard  as  an  incum- 
brance every  gentle  emotion,  and  is  arming 
himself  to  bear  down  opposition.  But  he  comes 
home  (and  unless  unblessed  indeed)  is  schooled 
in  another  and  a  better  lesson.  Taken  even 
at  the  lowest  calculation,  the  amount  of  this 
counter-influence  is  vast. — What  would  be  the 
world  if  we  can  imagine  it  to  be  wholly  with- 
drawn ? — Look  but  to  the  rugged  labourer,  im- 
penetrable and  insensible  as  he  seems,  and  follow 
him,  when  his  task  is  done,  to  the  door  where 
he  meets  helpless  playful  infancy — where  he 
finds  that  his  wants  have  been  thought  of — 
where  he  has  offices  of  kindness  to  discharge  : — 
follow  him,  and  admire  the  provision  made  for 
correcting  in  one  hour  the  ungracious  influences 
of  twelve  !  Nor  is  our  supposition  romantic. — 
Whoever  has  been  conversant  with  the  lower 

"  Uxor  ct  libcri  disciplina  quaxlam  humanilatis,  U  ccelibca  tetrid 
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classes,  and  whoever  has  an  eye  and  an  ear  to 
catch  the  expressions  of  human  cliarities,  as 
rudely  uttered  or  uncouthly  displayed,  must 
often,  in  the  crowd  that  gathers  in  a  street 
about  distress,  have  detected  home-taught  hearts, 
and  paternal  sympathies,  where  the  aspect  and 
the  tones  indicated  only  a  sensual  ferocity. 

Should  we  count  it  then  a  light  matter  to 
come  in  upon  the  circle  of  the  domestic  re- 
medial influence  (God's  beneficent  ordinance) 
with  our  monstrous  institutions,  and  at  a  stroke 
to  cut  off  from  a  numerous  body  of  men,  and 
for  ever,  and  from  the  class  that  are  to  be  the 
teachers  of  mercy,  all  their  part  in  the  economy 
of  human  kindness  ?  If  indeed  the  design  were 
horrid,  the  means  would  be  fit ;  but  if  it  be 
religious,  how  preposterous  are  the  means! 

Let  it  only  be  imagined  that  the  preservation 
of  the  social  system  demanded  some  necessary 
office,  at  once  foul  and  sanguinary,  hard  and 
loathsome,  to  be  discharged,  and  that,  to  secure 
a  supply  of  wretched  beings  to  go  through  with 
the  cruel  function,  it  were  deemed  proper  to 
train  from  the  cradle  a  certaui  proportion  of 
mankind. — Among  the  various  means  that  might 
be  devised  for  effecting  the  initiation  of  such  a 
miserable  class,  and  for  securing  to  it  an  edu- 
cation exclusive  of  every  gentle  sympathy,  and 
of  rendering  our  agents  both  impm-e  and  ran- 
corous, what  measure  more  efficacious  could 
be   imagined   than   that    of  imposing  upon  the 
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unfortunate  band  the  very  celibacy  in  which  the 
Romish  Church  breeds  her  ministers  ? 


We  must  yet  look  at  this  institution  in  its 
operation  upon  specific  temperaments. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that,  of  a  body  of  men 
taken  at  hazard  from  the  mass,  and  placed 
under  the  restraint  (or  rather  the  profession) 
of  continence,  a  considerable  portion — perhaps  a 
third,  will  very  early  in  their  course  throw  off 
every  thing  but  their  hypocrisy,  and  become 
thoroughly  profligate.  The  notorious  condition 
of  those  countries  where  nothing  has  forbidden 
the  natural  expansion  of  the  Romish  system, 
would  warrant  our  affirming  that  two-thirds  of 
its  clergy  come  under  such  a  description.  Nay, 
perhaps  our  English  credulity  would  be  ridiculed 
at  Madrid,  Grenada,  Lisbon,  Florence,  Lima, 
or  Rio  Janeiro,  if  we  presumed  that  any  more 
than  a  very  few  of  the  sacerdotal  class  were 
not  utterly  debauched."     Now  if  men  of  this 

*  TIiE!  Romanist  can  have  no  more  right  to  boast  of  the  purity  of 
t)i«CatliotLC  clergy  o{  Englatid,  or  to  appeal  tolhemanneri  (conrpssedly 
lespectsble]  of  English  priests,  aa  a  fair  Hpecimen  of  tlie  aacecdolal 
body,  than  modern  (leiata  have  to  take  s  parallel  adviuitBge  of  the 
mild  temper  and  irreproachable  character  of  some  who  now  reject 
Chriitianity.  To  judge  equitably  of  Deiem,  we  must  look  at  it  where 
it  bas  received  no  correcting  influence  ftom  Christianily.  Popery 
must  be  judged  on  the  utme  principle.  We  do  not  ask  what  Romisb 
priest*  are  when  surrounded  by  protegtanliEon  ;  but  what  where  the 
•ydem  develops  itself  without  restnunt.  Most  readily  and  cheerfully 
is  it  granted  that,  notwithstanding  the  cruel  disadvantages  of  bis 
condition,  the  English  priest  is  ordinarily  correct  in  bra  belisviuur, 
and  esiimnble  as  a  mpinber  of  society. 
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sort  are  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  licen- 
tious "  out  of  orders,"  then  the  difference 
against  them  will  consist  in  that  aggravation 
of  crime  which  his  sacrilege  and  blasphemy 
heap  upon  the  head  of  tlie  Churchman.  As 
violator  and  corrupter  of  every  family  about 
him,  lie  makes  his  way,  as  it  were,  through 
the  presence  chamber  of  the  Ktemal  Ma- 
jesty, and,  as  he  goes,  formally  invites  the 
Omniscient  Purity  to  look  upon  his  deeds  of 
flhamc  I 

It  cannot  but  happen  that  the  dissolute 
priest — one  hour  surpliced  and  before  the  altar, 
and  the  next — where  we  must  not  follow  him, 
should  become  intensely  more  wicked  than  the 
secular  man  of  pleasure.  So  foul  at  heart  will 
he  become,  that  no  enormity  can  distaste  or 
alarm  liirn.  Not  often  are  such  men  in  any 
sense  fanatics; — of  enthusiasm  they  are  in- 
capable, and  rancour  is  not  their  characteristic. 
Nevertheless,  in  times  of  general  excitement, 
or  at  the  call  of  superiors,  and  for  the  support 
of  corporate  interests,  they  will  fall  into  their 
places  around  the  scaffold,  or  the  stake,  with 
much  composure ; — and  lend  their  hands  too 
in  the  work  if  needed.  Nay,  human  nature 
admits,  when  it  has  reached  this  stage  of  cor- 
ruption, of  an  infernal  frenzy :  sensuality  and 
cruelty  in  a  moment  collapsing,  and  the  herd 
of  swine  suddenly  seized  of  the  demon  of 
malice  rush  on — not  themselves  indeed  to  dash 
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from  the  precipice,  but  to  fall  upon  tlie  inno- 
cent. 

To  omit  lesser  distinctions,  w«  may  next 
adduce  the  instance  of  those,  and  they  will 
not  be  a  few,  of  a  middle  sort,  who  though 
they  may  once  and  again  have  fallen  under 
peculiar  temptations,  and  so  may  have  lost 
that  mens  conscia  recti  which  their  vow  should 
have  preserved,  are  nevertheless  ordinarily  re- 
tained in  the  path  of  virtue  by  the  motives 
proper  to  their  order ;  —  by  a  sense  of  pro- 
fessional decorum,  by  ecclesiastical  pride,  and 
by  sentiments  too  which,  for  want  of  an  un- 
exceptionable term,  must  be  called — religious. 
And  yet  the  continence  of  men  of  this  class 
is  not  at  all  attributable  to  coldness  of  tempe- 
rament. We  must  stop  short  of  a  full  expli- 
cation of  the  state  of  feeling  likely  to  grow  out 
of  a  position  such  as  this;  it  may  however  be 
said  that  the  human  mind  can  hardly  be  placed 
in  circumstances  more  pitiable  or  injurious. 
Quite  unlike  to  it  is  the  voluntary  celibacy 
of  secular  men  of  similar  constitution. — The 
iron  girdle  of  a  solemn  irrevocable  oath,  galling 
the  conscience,  because  a  violated  oath,  and  yet 
not  to  be  laid  aside — the  Churchmans'  prudery 
of  spotless  virtue,  wounded  to  the  quick  by 
humiliating  recollections,  and  the  impulses  of 
nature  fought  off  from  disadvantageous  ground, 
leave  no  trantpiillity,  allow  no   repose  within. 
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Rather  a  tempest  of  passion  rages  in  the 
bosom — a  tempest  so  much  the  more  afflictive, 
because  it  may  gain  no  vent." 

To  the  tmnultuous  stage  of  this  mental 
conflict  there  succeeds  perhaps,  either  a  dead 
hopeless  debility,  most  pitiable  to  think  of,  or 
perversions  of  the  mind  still  more  sad. — But 
if  the  character  have  more  vigour,  and  does 
in  fact  repel  the  assailants  tliat  would  tread  it 


"  It  were  belter  to  ■ustoln  in  patience  the  imputation  of  advancing 
exaggerated  Btalcmenla,  and  of  givEng  a  stronger  colour  to  an  argu- 
ment than  the  facts  of  the  cosi?  would  juBtif;,  than  to  do  the  unin- 
itiated reader  ao  aerioua  an  injury  ai  to  bring  U>  hght  the  evidence 
that  bears  upon  this  question.  An  appeal  therefore  is  made  to 
whoever  haa  actually  perused,  or  at  least  looked  into  the  ascetic 
writers  from  Macariui,  Ephraecn,  Palladius,  and  Caiuan,  downwards 
to  those  of  the  twelfth  century.  Oti  the  ground  of  the  evidence 
which  might  from  those  sources  be  adduced,  a  general  result  may  be 
stated  under  three  heads — namely, 

lat.  That  the  monastic  vow  and  the  life  of  celibacy  rMLBo  to 
SECURE  TUE  FKOFEBSED  OBJECT  of  the  instltutian  in  all  but  a  very 
few  instances,  and  that  it  did  not  promote  that  purity  of  the  heart 
which  was  acknowledged  to  be  its  only  good  end. 

2d.  That  beside  the  evil  of  cutting  men  off  from  the  common 
enjoyments,  duties,  and  sympathieB  of  life,  the  work  of  maintaining 
and  defending  their  chastity  (exterior  and  interior)  absorbed  almost 
the  whole  energies  of  those  (a  very  few  excepted)  who  sincerely 
laboured  at  it :— so  that  to  be  chaste,  in  fact  and  in  heart,  was  pretty 
nearly  the  sum  of  what  the  monk  could  do,  even  with  the  aid  of 
■tarvation,  excessive  bodily  toils,  and  depletic  medicine  —  to  say 
nothing  of  his  prayers,  tears,  and  flagellations. 

3d.  That  the  monastic  institution,  even  during  its  earlier  and 
better  era,  entailed  the  most  deplorable  miseries,  and  generated  the 
foulest  and  most  abominable  practices,  so  that,  for  every  veritable 
■Bint  which  the  monastery  cherished,  it  mode  twenty  wretches,  whose 
moral  eondition  was  in  the  last  degree  pitiable  or  loathsome. 

Now  shall  we  leave  these  propositions  unsupported  by  proof? — or 
will  the  Romanist — the  pride  and  prop  of  whose  Church  is  monkery, 
challenge  lu  to  make  goiid  our  allegationsf 
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in  the  dust,  such  men  will  be  found  in  a  state 
of  peculiar  preparation  for  admitting  malignant 
excitements. — The  very  substance  of  the  soul 
has  become  combustible — a  spark  kindles  the 
latent  heat,  and  the  passions  blaze  to  heaven. 
A  settled  feeling,  hard  to  define  or  describe, 
but  which  might  be  called  a  chronic  revenge, 
of  which  humanity  at  large,  and  all  forms  of 
enjoyment  are  the  objects,  is  the  habit  of  the 
mind,  and  is  always  in  readiness  to  be  shed 
forth  upon  whatever  it  may  meet.  Some 
grateful  alleviation  of  the  inward  torment 
is  obtained  by  merely  witnessing  sanguinary 
scenes ; — the  hidden  anguish  which  has  so 
long  silently  preyed  upon  the  heart,  is  di- 
verted for  an  hour  while  torture  is  inflicted 
upon  another ;  and  the  woe  of  the  soul,  which 
might  not  express  itself  in  words,  or  hardly  in 
sighs,  seems  to  be  vented  in  the  groans  of  a 
victim. 

Such  transitions  of  strong  and  turbid  emotions 
from  one  channel  to  another  are  not  very  un- 
usual. Few  sensitive  minds  can  be  at  a  loss 
in  recalling  analogous  instances  from  the  page 
of  personal  history.  If  the  torrent  of  feeling 
is  choked  on  one  side,  it  swells  and  bursts  a 
passage  in  another  :  and  strange  as  it  may 
seem  —  not  strange  perhaps  if  we  scrutinize 
attentively  the  structure  of  the  passions,  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  gentle  and  genial  affections  have 
a  specific  tendency,  when  cut  off  from  their 
o2 
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natural  flow,  to  take  the  turn  of  rancour  and 
ferocity.  The  spirit,  baffled  in  its  first  desires, 
and  defeated,  not  subdued,  suddenly  meets  a 
new  excitement,  although  altogether  of  a  differ- 
ent order ; — combines  with  the  novel  element, 
and  rushes  on,  it  knows  not  whither. 

Will  it  seem  paradoxical  to  afflrm  that  some 
of  the  most  portentous  exhibitions  of  ungovern- 
able violence  that  have  amazed  the  world,  or  have 
been  signalized  in  history,  have  been  nothing 
but  the  out -bursting  of  long  suppressed  passions 
of  some  other  kind  than  those  which  appear? 
We  venture  to  say  that  certain  extreme  cases 
of  religious  ferocity  might  be  explained  (were  we 
in  possession  of  the  secret  history  of  the  indi- 
viduals) on  this  principle;  and  then  would  be 
cleared  up  the  mystery  of  the  union  of  virtue 
and  piety  (of  a  spurious  kind)  with  a  horrible 
cruelty  of  temper.  ^^  —  Could  we  delve  in  some 

"  Mr.  Butler  strenuously  denies  the  imputation  ordinarily  cast 
upon  Guzman  (Saint  Dominic),  of  instigating  and  personally  enacting 
the  harbarities  of  the  Crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  It  is  probable 
that  his  conduct  in  this  instance  was  in  harmony  with  that  of  the 
Church  generally,  and  especially  of  his  spiritual  progeny — the  Inqui- 
sitors, who,  abhorring  to  soil  their  own  fingers  with  blood,  delivered 
the  condemned  to  the  civil  power' to  discharge  the  last  '' offices  of 
Mercy."  The  point  in  question  may  seem  of  infinitely  small  moment. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  signal  and  unmatched  instance  of  the  sort,  the 
character  of  the  Founder  of  the  Dominican  order  is  worthy  of  the 
labour  that  might  be  needed  to  set  it  clear  from  the  misrepresentations, 
of  all  kinds,  which  cover  it.  The  author  hopes  to  be  able,  in  a  future 
work,  to  give  the  result  of  an  examination  of  authorities  touching 
the  reputation  of  this  dread  personage.  Wc  find  modem  Romanist 
writers  far  more  discreet  and  cautious  on  points  of  this  kind  than 
were  their  predecessors  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Thus  while  the 
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Spots  of  the  earth's  surface  far  down  toward  its 
secret  caverns,  we  might  come  upon  the  labora- 
tories of  nature,  where  chemical  agents  in  con- 
stant turmoil  have,  age  after  age,  convulsed 
the  abyss — yet  unfelt  above.  Yes,  perhaps  low 
beneath  some  of  the  most  tranquil  and  smiling 
landscapes,  where  no  such  terror  has  been  ever 
seen  or  surmised,  furious  tempests  of  fire  are 
continually  shaking  the  infernal  vault.  But  in 
a  moment,  by  the  heaving  of  the  cavern,  a  new 
element  rushes  down,  and  egress  too  is  made: — 
heat  tenfold  more  intense  than  before  is  sud- 
denly generated. — The  very  bowels  of  the  world 
swelter  and  are  molten  :— the  jagged  jaws  of 
the  pit  are  sundered ;  torrents  of  fire  rush  up, 
and  are  flung  to  the  clouds,  and  kingdoms  arc 
covered  with  dismay. — 

— We  grant  at  once  that  our  comparison  in 
appearance  goes  beyond  the  occasion,  and  is 
disproportioned  to  the  subject, — Let  it  then  be 
condemned  as  inappropriate.  Nevertheless  the 
truth  remains  certain  that  the  mischiefs  occa- 
sioned by  even  the  most  dire  of  volcanic  eruptions 
have  been  trivial,  if  compared  with  the  sorrows, 
and  pains,  and  devastations,  that  have,  in  more 
than  a  few  instances,  sprung  from  the  burning 

Aiitbar  of  the  Lives  of  llic  Saints  takes  painii  to  keep  the  rpputatiuii 
of  Si,  Dominic  clear  of  blood,  an  Italian  nnnnlist,  speaking  of  the 
pontiScnte  of  Innocent  III.  pluinly  says,  Nocijue  allora  I'creBJa  di 
ToloM.  che  fu  da  S.  Domenico  ammartaU.— But  how  exlinguialied? 
Not  antil  fiic  and  the  sword  had  coaverlL'd  the  finest  couDtriei  ii 
Eunpt--  into  ii  wilderness. 
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cavern  of  odIt  a  sis^  hnman  bofiom.  Whifc 
k  the  descent  of  a  liver  of  lavm  throa^  Tine* 
yards  axid  olire  grores ;  or  what  die  oi'tatlmwr 
of  hamlets  and  die  bmymg  of  villages  or  castiei^ 
compared  with  the  tonneDts  and  hapnaaameatM, 
tlie  conflagradons,  the  fiiinineR,  ^be  extenni- 
uating  wars,  and  the  ages  of  nafional  degn- 
dation,  ail  of  which  have  had  so  siin{de  and 
narrow  an  origin  as  the  fiery  malice  oi  a  fiiai'Si 
heart  ?  Better  were  it,  incomparably  better  for 
mankind,  that  a  new  volcano  should  heave  itaeif 
from  the  abyss,  and  spout  sulphur  in  the  centre 
of  every  province  of  every  European  kmgdom, 
than  that  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  papal 
legates  and  Jesuits,  should  find  leave  to  repeat 
the  massacres  and  executions  which  so  often 
have  stained  the  soil  of  France,  and  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  and  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  Holland, 
and  England ! 

There  is  yet  another,  and  a  very  different 
order  of  men  upon  whom  the  vow  of  ceUbacy 
cannot  fail  to  produce  the  most  pernicious 
effects.  We  mean  those  stern  natures  that 
are,  in  a  sense,  pure  and  clean,  but  not  so 
much  by  poverty  of  temperament,  as  by  hard* 
ness  of  mental  structure.  They  are  not  cold 
Its  water,  but  cold  as  marble ;  not  solid  as  ice, 
but  solid  as  iron.  They  shed  no  tears,  and 
have  no  power  of  relenting,  because  there  are 
no   humours   or  lymph  at  all  in  their  consti- 


tutions.  Every  nerve  is  a  chord,  stretched  till 
it  vibrates,  and  which  will  sooner  snap  than 
relax.  There  are  bom  a  few  men  (men,  for 
they  have  bones  and  muscles — senses  and  bodily 
organs)  and  especially  do  such  make  their  ap- 
pearance under  the  wing  of  gloomy  superstitions, 
who,  themselves  quite  exempt,  as  well  from 
animal  appetites  as  from  social  affections,  and 
unconscious  of  the  soft  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear,  grief  and  joy,  look  with  grim  contempt 
upon  humanity; — even  as  man  may  look  upon 
the  most  ignoble  of  the  brutal  orders. 

The  state  of  celibacy,  which  costs  such  men 
no  struggle,  they  will  esteem  their  glory,  as  being 
a  fit  outward  sign  of  the  intrinsic  dignity  which 
lifts  them  above  their  fellows.  Celibacy  to  such 
is  but  a  visible  seal  of  spiritual  supremacy — a 
scutchion  of  nobility  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Conscious  of  immaculate  and  unalterable  per- 
sonal sanctity  (if  continence  be  sanctity)  and 
conscious  of  a  sort  of  ecstatic  indifference  under 
the  voluntary  pains  of  penance^floggings,  fast- 
ings, and  vigils,  how  can  they  doubt  themselves 
to  have  reached  the  utmost  summit  of  virtue  ? — 
Their  virtue,  is  it  not  seraphic,  rather  than 
human  ?  What  can  sully  such  excellence  ? — as 
easily  slur  the  bright  sky  ol'  noon,  as  contaminate 
a  piety  so  celestial  I " 

"  U  ii  lUTely  more  than  a  mere  coincidence  thai  the  very  a^ 
which  the  foily  of  conferring  celestial  'Itlee  upon  illuBtrioUB  churchmen 
Tcached  itn  height,  visa  the  ern  ali"-  rflierein  the  eiecrable  inlalerance  of 

ihe  papacy  hurst  forth  with  the  gteatesl  fury. — While  lorrenu  of  Uood 
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Yes^  but  of  all  the  preparations  for  atrocious 
crime^  none  is  more  ominous  or  complete  than 
a  presumption  of  possessing  superhuman  virtue. 
Sanctity  of  this  heroic  and  immortal  order  may 
dip  its  hands  in  blood  and  fear  no  stain !  Illu- 
sions such  as  these,  egregious  as  they  may  seem^ 
are  not  foreign  to  the  human  mind.  The  holy 
arrogance  of  the  soul,  so  long  as  it  can  be  held 
entire,  is  a  warrant  that  will  cover  all  extents  of 
guilt.     There  is  no  murder  in  murder,  no  false- 

were  flowing  in  the  east  and  the  west,  at  the  instigation  of  spiritnal 
heroes,  the  interior  of  the  Church  blazed  with  the  superhuman  virtues 
of  ANGELICAL  doctors,  and  seraphic  doctors — and  so  forth.  Yes,  and 
at  the  very  moment  that  the  duty  of  the  civil  power  to  aid  the  Church 
in  the  extermination  of  heretics  and  infidels  was  loudly  preached,  the 
fervours  of  the  saints  were  reaching  such  a  pitch  (if  we  are  to  credit 
their  devoted  biographers)  as  often  to  lift  them  while  in  prayer  many 
feet  from  the  ground.  "  F.  Leo  the  secretary  of  St  Francis  (of  Assisi) 
and  his  confessor,  testified  that  he  had  seen  him  in  prayer  raised 
above  the  ground  so  high,  that  his  disciple  could  only  touch  his  feet, 
which  he  held  and  watered  with  his  tears ;  and  that  sometimes  he 
saw  him  raised  much  higher."  Lives  of  the  Saints^  October  4.  It 
was  in  one  of  these  elevations  that  the  saint  received  those  far-famed 
stigmas  of  which  his  order  have  so  much  boasted — unless  indeed  we 
listen  to  the  story  which  affirms  that  St.  Francis  and  St  Dominic, 
while  together  at  Rome,  fell  out,  and  actually  proceeded  to  blows ; 
when  the  latter  seizing  a  spit,  inflicted  some  severe  wounds  upon  his 
unarmed  friend.  This  story  perhaps  should  be  regarded  as  an  alle- 
gory, intended  to  prefigure  the  hot  animosities  that  afterwards  prevailed 
between  the  ghostly  progeny  of  the  two  Founders.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  besides  other  '*  bones  of  contention,"  these  very  stigmas  became 
the  subject  of  a  fierce  warfare  between  the  rival  orders;  the  Dominicans 
having  the  audacity  to  claim  for  their  Founder  the  very  honour  which 
the  Franciscans  had  long  thought  their  own  without  dispute. — But 
wo  have  wandered  from  our  purpose,  and  return  to  it  to  remind  the 
reader  that,  at  the  very  time  when  the  miraculous  wound  in  the 
(right)  side  of  St.  Francis  was  oozing  gore  in  attestation  of  his 
seraphic  piety,  the  soil  of  Languedoc  was  soaking  in  the  blood  of 
the  luckless  inhabitants — blood  shed  at  the  instigation,  or  under  the 
eyes,  of  these  same  8U])erhuman  saints. 
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ness  ill  perjury,  no  sin  in  any  sin,  if  but  the 
periietrator  is  inflate  with  the  persuasion  of 
himself  being  a  demigod  in  goodness.  No  self- 
deception  so  extreme  can  be  maintained  by  men 
who  walk  along  with  others  upon  the  vulgar 
level  of  human  interests :  whoever  would  be 
mad  at  this  rate,  assuredly  must  not  be  citizen, 
neighbour,  husband,  or  father;  for  the  duties 
and  offices  of  these  relations  teach  even  the 
most  preposterous  minds  some  common  sense.- 
It  is  celibacy  and  the  cell  that  skreen  the  infatu- 
ation, and  that  foment  it." 

Surrounded  as  we  are  in  the  present  day, 
happily,  by  circumstances  altogether  of  another 
sort,  nothing  less  than  a  vigorous  and  continued 
eflbrt  of  the  imagination  can  enable  us  to  follow 
those  links  of  transition  by  which,  so  often,  the 
stem  ascetic,  whose  devout  meditations  we  may 
even  now  peruse  with  pleasure  and  advantage, 
has  passed  to  the  fervours  of  a  truculent  zeal. 
These  links  are  fewer  than  at  first  we  may 
think. — Let  any  one  conceive  himself  to  have 
laid  down,  as  lie  may  put  off  a  garment,  every 
social  aflection,  remote  and  intimate,  and  to 
have  thrown  off  every  sympathy  with  what 
animates  the  open  world,  and  to  be  mulct  at 
once  of  manhood  and  humanity,  and  with  a  sort 


"  There  nre  exceptions.  Simon  di;  Moutfort  waa  bred  not  in  the 
cell  liut  the  camp;  ond  although,  us  Mr.  Butler  assures  us,  "  liis 
lenl  aiiiipiutycijiiallt'ilkitnlulhcapotluliL'iucn;"  ytt  liud  huocquirtiil 
il  ull  ill  till:  open  world. 
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of  defipenle  apadnr  to  iook  6amn  vpon  tke 
tLealre  of  life.  Add  to  tfau  iwinMiriiinii  tlie 
heats  erf*  a  tmpd  piety,  and  tlieii  aik  uliedier 
much  would  be  wmntiiig  to  open  the  mj  to 
cruel  or  TindictiTe  deare& 

Or  let  any  ooe  entertam  jmothpr  siypoBitioD — 
as  for  example,  that  being  ana^ned  cm  the  in- 
distiuct  groond  of  some  political  oflfenoe,  in 
relation  to  which  prgudice  and  passion  have 
much  scope,  he  stood  at  the  bar,  and  saw  his 
jury  to  consist  of  a  dosen  cowled  anchoteCs, 
just  summoned  from  their  dens  of  morose  medi- 
tation.  Who  would  indulge  a  hope  of  receiTing 
justice  from  such  a  band !  Aye,  would  not  a 
man  shudder  were  he  to  descry  only  one  such 
being  among  the  twelve,  and  must  he  not 
believe  that  the  pertinacious  rancour  of  that 
one  would  effect  his  destruction? 

Shall  we  pass  from  the  light  and  air  of  an 
English  court,  to  some  pestilent  cavern  of  the 
Holy  Office  ? — an  atmosphere  in  which  Justice 
has  never  borne  to  remain  even  an  hour,  and 
in  which  Mercy  never  spoke.*^  The  reverend 
assessors,  with  their  obsequious  ministers — tools 
in  hand,  are,  we  will  imagine,  drawn  in  even 

*  The  author  will  be  thought  to  have  forgotten  that  the  great 
Ximenet  de  Cuneros  presided  eleven  years  in  the  court  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. Did  then  neither  Justice  nor  Mercy  accompany  the  cardinal 
ill  his  descents  to  the  vaults  of  the  Holy  Office  ?  Yes,  the  Justice 
and  the  Mercy  of  the  Romish  Church  went  with  him  there.  By 
what  rule  arc  wc  to  think  of  men — that  of  their  professions,  or  that 
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proportions  from  the  three  classes  just  specified. 
To  the  right  and  left  sit  those  of  the  first  sort — 
the  lookers  on,  whose  vote  for  the  use  of  the 
rack  and  pully  has  often  had  a  motive  more 
detestable  than  even  the  most  horrid  malice, 
and  who  hasten  the  consent  of  the  court  to 
a  fatal  sentence  that  they  may  save  the  hour  of 
some  adulterous  appointment.  Next  are  those 
of  our  second  class,  in  whose  bosoms  mingled 
passions,  and  alternate  irreconcilable  desires,  are 
beating  like  the  waves  of  a  tempest-troubled  sea. 
To  them  is  not  this  very  hour  of  gloomy  service 
the  season  toward  which  tumultuous  emotions 
have  long  been  tending,  as  the  time  when  they 
should  get  vent  ?  It  is  then  that  the  grinding 
torments  of  wounded  pride  or  despair  are  to 
relax  a  while ;  as  if  the  culprit  (Jew,  or  Moor, 

of  their  deeds!  During  the  inquinilor-generalaliip  of  XimeDci,  Hfty 
thouaand  Moon,  under  terror  of  death  and  torture,  refcived  the  grace 
of  baptism ;  while  more  than  an  equal  number  of  the  refracUtty  were 
condemned.  Of  these,  two  thousand  live  hundred  and  thirty-eix 
he  burned  alive.  Or,  supposing  the  whole  number  to  have  been 
evenly  distributed  through  the  period  of  his  presidentship,  it  will 
appear  that  between  Sunday  and  Sunday  of  every  week  of  those 
years  he  committed  (to  reject  the  odd  two  hundred  and  rorty-eighl) 
four  men  or  women  to  the  flamea !  Let  it  be  afhrmed  that,  in  the 
"  New  Regulations,"  some  regard  was  paid  to  the  rights  of  the 
accused;  yet  was  the  entire  proceu  a  horrible  snare,  so  contrived  as 
to  render  the  escape  of  the  vittim  almost  imposaible.  Besides,  ii  not 
reason  insulted  by  tailiing  at  all  of  the  justice  of  the  delmh  of  a 
judicial  process,  the  object  of  which  was  to  maintain  an  enecrablo 
UsurpRtion?  We  may  mourn  indeed  that  a  mind  of  fine  quality 
should  be  found  in  company  with  a  Torquemada ;  but  we  must  not 
so  outrage  the  great  prmciplcs  nf  virlut^  u,  on  account  of  talents  or 
accomplishments,  to  slireen  one  murderer  of  thousands,  while  « 
consign  another  to  iiifomy. 


vn 


cr  hciretk^  who  s  to  sroei  fas  hosr  vpoo  die 
wheel,  were  to  take  isp  as  s^ssdEme  the  ai^oish 
that  grasps  the  bean  of  cs  jadee.  Nay,  we  do 
DC^  cany  imaginarioo  too  lar; — it  brioogs  to 
btiman  natme  thas  to  feel ; — the  asfat,  and  eren 
tbe  inflictioo  of  extjeme  sulfa  ii^,  loosens  for  a 
moment  the  gripe  of  internal  distress.  The 
vulture  of  remorse  or  rerei^  forgets  his  part  to 
glare  upon  other  agonies,  and  rests  a{^>eased  in 
listening  to  another^s  s^;fas. 

But  what  sajr  we  of  the  President  of  the 
Court?  to  him  we  must  allow  the  praise  of 
loftier  motives.  Not  since  sunset  of  yesterday 
has  he  tasted  breads  or  moistened  his  shrivelled 
bloodless  lip.  Watching  and  prayer^  though 
they  have  not  spent  him^  have  wrought  up  the 
chronic  fever  of  his  pulse  to  a  tremulous  height^ 
that  almost  reaches  delirium.  Yet  settled  and 
calm  is  his  front,  and  his  eye  glazed : — the  spirit^ 
how  is  it  abstracted  from  mortal  connexions  ! 
human  sympathies  are  as  remote  from  his  soul 
OS  are  the  warmth,  the  fruits,  and  the  pleasures  of 
a  sultry  Syrian  glen,  from  the  glaciers  and  snow 
that  encrust  the  summits  of  Lebanon.  The  com- 
nmnion  of  the  soul  is  with  the  things  of  another 
world. — Alas !  not  the  world  of  love  and  joy, 
hut  the  gulph  of  misery !  In  every  sense,  imme- 
diate and  figurative,  this  terrible  personage  is 
Non  and  minister  of  hell.  And  now  he  comes 
IVom  his  coll  to  his  chair  that  he  may  again 
roali/o,  ill  a  palpable,  visible,  and  audible  form. 
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those  conceptions  of  pain,  horror,  revenge,  per- 
dition, upon  which  the  monotonous  meditations 
of  his  cloister  are  employed.  The  dark  ideas 
that  haunt  his  imagination,  night  and  day,  stoop 
the  wing  to  this  hour,  in  which  the  implements 
of  anguish  are  to  bring  forth  shrieks  and  groans, 
such  as  shall  give  new  vividness  to  the  fading 
impressions  of  misery  which  he  delights  to 
revolve. 

Idle,  ah  how  idle  is  the  hope  entertained  by 
the  cold  and  shuddering  culprit,  when,  as 
brought  up  from  his  dungeon,  he  rapidly  pe- 
ruses each  reverend  visage  in  expectation  of 
descrying  on  one,  or  upon  another,  the  traces 
of  reason  and  mercy ! — Alas,  it  is  for  this  very 
purpose,  and  no  other,  it  is  to  sigh,  to  shrink,  to 
writhe,  to  shriek,  that  he  has  been  dragged  to 
the  dim  chamber  of  the  Holy  Office  : — he  stands 
where  he  stands,  because  the  men  who  sit  to 
mock  him  with  forms  of  law,  have  need  (each 
in  a  special  manner)  of  the  spectacle  of  his 
misery. 

Does  the  history  of  popish  tyranny  bear  out, 
or  does  it  refute  our  descriptions  ?— let  them 
stand  or  be  condemned  by  an  appeal  to  records 
that  are  open  to  every  eye. 

We  have  not  however  quite  done  with  the 
heavy  theme  of  that  preparation  which  the 
Romish  Church  has  made  for  training  her 
ministers  to  become  the  scourges  of  humanity: 


2Uq  fanaticism 

and  let  it  be  remembered,  as  we  proceed,  that 
a  just  horror  of  the  system  should  generate  so 
much  the  more  pity  for  the  agents,  even  with 
all  their  loathsome  vices  and  cruelties,  who,  age 
after  age,  have  undergone  its  infiuence.  The 
doctrine  and  the  Institute  we  execrate : — for 
the  men  we  mourn. 

It  might  well  seem  as  if  circumstances  so 
unfavourable  to  virtue  and  goodness  as  those 
we  have  already  mentioned  could  hardly  admit 
aggravation.  But  in  fact  they  have  a  climax. 
The  practice  of  auricular  confession  would  entail 
a  thousand  evils  and  dangers  upon  the  parties 
concerned,  even  apart  from  the  unnatural  con- 
dition to  which  one  of  these  parties  has  been 
reduced.  But  what  must  we  think  of  auricular 
confession  when  he  into  whose  prurient  ear  it 
is  poured  lives  under  the  irritation  of  a  vow  of 
virginity!  The  wretched  being  within  whose 
bosom  distorted  passions  are  rankling,  is  called 
daily  to  listen  to  tales  of  licentiousness  from  his 
own  sex  (if  indeed  the  ambiguous  personage  has 
a  sex)  and  infinitely  worse — to  the  reluctant  or 
shameless  disclosures  of  the  other.  Let  the 
female  penitent  be  of  what  class  she  may,  simple 
hearted  or  lax,  the  repetition  of  her  dishonour, 
while  it  must  seal  the  moral  mischief  of  the 
offence  upon  herself,  even  if  the  auditor  were  a 
woman,  enhances  it  beyond  measure  when  the 
instincts  of  nature  are  violated  by  making  the 
recital    to    a    man.      But    shall    we    imagine 
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the  effect  upon  tbe  sentiments  of  him  who 
receives  the  confession  ?  Each  sinner  makes 
but  one  confession  in  a  given  time,  but  each 
priest  in  the  same  space  listens  to  a  hundred ! 
What  then,  after  a  while,  must  that  receptacle 
become  into  which  the  continual  droppings 
of  all  the  debauchery  of  a  parish  are  falling, 
and  through  which  the  copious  abomination 
filters  V 

It  is  hard  not  to  suppose  that  the  Romish 
Church,  in  constituting  her  hierarchy,  had  wit- 
tingly kept  in  view  the  purpose  of  rendering  her 
clergy  the  fit  instruments  of  whatever  atrocity 
her  occasions  might  demand  them  to  perpetrate; 
and  so  had  brought  to  bear  upon  their  hearts 
every  possible  power  of  corruption.  Not  content 
with  cashiering  them  of  all  sanatory  domestic 
influences,  she  has,  by  the  practice  of  confession, 
made  the  full  stream  of  human  crime  and  cor- 
ruption to  pass — foul  and  infectious,  through 
their  bosoms !  Having  to  construct  at  discretion 
the  polity  of  the  nations,  the  Romish  architects 
have  so  planned  it,  as  that  the  sacerdotal  order 
should  constitute  the  Cloacae  of  the  social  edi- 
fice ;  and  thus  have  secured  for  Rome  the  honour 
of  being,  through  these  channels,  the  great  Ster- 
corary  of  the  world !     How  fitly  in  the  language 


*   Neither  the  oath  of  secrecy, 
it,  bu  preTentKd  the  diKlot 


the  penalty  which  saiictioni 
!  than  enough  of  the  abomi- 
of  llitf  CoiifeuioDal .     The  discreet   and   well-infumied    Ro' 
will  not  challenge    evidence  in  juMification  of  the  strong 
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of  prophetic  vision  is  the  apostate  church  de-^ 
signated — sitting  as  she  does  at  the  centre  of 

language  which  the  Author  uses  on  the  subject :  the  Romanist,  we 
presume,  does  not  need  to  have  certain  notorious  books  named  to  him 
in  which,  with  astounding  insensibility,  the  Confessarius  has  divulged 
the  mysteries  of  his  art.  Of  one  of  these  infamous  hooks,  a  respect- 
able Romish  writer  says,  Ce  prodigieux  volume  contient  un  examin 
tr^s  subtil  de  toutes  les  impurities  imaginables;  c'est  un  CLOAQUE, 
qui  renferme  des  choses  horribles,  et  qu'on  n'oseroit  dire.  On  Tappelle 
avec  justice  un  ouvrage  honteux,  compost  avcc  un  curiosity  enorme, 
horrible  et  odieux  par  la  diligence  et  Texactitude  qui  y  rcgne,  k 
penetrer  dans  des  choses  monstreuses,  sales,  infames,  et  diaboliques. 
II  est  impossible  de  comprendre  comment  un  Autheur  pent  avoir 
renonc^  ^  la  pudeur  jusqu*£k  pouvoir  escrire  un  tel  livre,  puis  qn'au- 
jourdliuy  un  homme  qui  n'a  pas  despouill^  toute  honte  patit  eflroy- 

ablement  en  le  lisant.  And  again  speaking  of  the  same  writer, 

prodigioso  volumine,  velut Cloaca  ingenti,  fanda infandaque convolvit 

The  Church  rigorously  enjoins  the  faithful,  as  they  would  escape 
perdition,  to  make  the  moat  intimate  and  circunutcmticd  disclosures  of 
their  guilt,  without  which,  it  says,  the  "  sacred  physician  cannot  be 
qualified  to  apply  the  proper  remedy."  And  we  are  not  left  in  doubt 
as  to  the  result.  Constat  enim,  says  the  Council  of  Trent,  sacerdotes 
judicium  hoc,  tncognit&  caus&,  exercere  non  potuisse,  nee  aequitatem 
quidem,  illos  in  poenis  injungendis  servare  potuisse,  si  in  genere  dum- 
taxat,  et  non  potiiks  in  specie,  ac  sigillatim,  sua  ipsi  peccata  decla- 

rassent Without  the  most  unreserved  confession,  say  these 

doctors,  there  is  no  hope  of  remission — qui  seciis  faciunt  et  scienter 
aliqua  retinent,  nihil  diviiiae  bonitati  per  sacerdotem  remittendum 
proponunt.  Nor  was  it  enough  to  disclose  the  mere  facts  of  guilt ; 
the  Church  must  know  all  circumstaniialt ;  Colligitur  prastered,  etiam 
eas  circumstantias  in  confessione  explicandas  esse,  qtuB  speciem 
peccati  mutant. — See  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent. 

The  sacrament  of  confession,  when  it  came  to  be  thus  explained 
and  enjoined,  naturally  drew  in  upon  the  Church,  in  tenfold  quantity, 
the  impurities  of  licentious  times.  Heretofore,  those  chiefly  had 
come  to  the  priest  who  possessed  some  conscience  and  virtue,  and 
whose  disclosures  were  of  a  less  flagrant  sort.  But  afterwards,  that 
is  to  say  from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  custom  of 
confession  became  universal ;  and  the  most  abandoned  of  men  (and 
women)  retained  superstition  enough  to  desire  absolution  and  to  seek 
it  in  this  manner  from  the  priest. — Accordingly  we  find  from  this 
time  abundant  indications  of  the  bad  proficiency  which  the  clergy 
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the    common    drainage    of    Europe  —  as    the 
Mother  of  abominations,  and  as  holding  forth 


mads  iu  the  knowledge  of  every  horrible  enormity.  On  this  point 
it  might  be  enough  to  refer  to  the  writiiigi  of  Albert,  biihop  of 
Ratiibon — if  a  hooli  whicli  beora  his  name  has  not  unjustly  been 
attributed  to  him.  But  even  long  before  the  time  when  the  Sewebb  of 
the  Church  were  thus  deepened  and  widened,  it  \t  clear  from  abundant 
evidence  that  the  practice  of  receiving  private  canfessionB  hod  bad 
great  influence  in  depraving,  Imth  the  Beciilar  and  regular  clergy, 
and  in  ipreading  on  all  aides  a  shdmeleu  and  boundless  licentiousness. 
It  would  be  very  easy,  could  it  be  done  without  ofiending  the  Just 
rules  of  propriety,  to  put  this  matter  beyond  dispute.  Little  more 
than  the  reputation  and  the  conceit  of  sanctity  could  be  left  to  men 
who,  being  tbemselvei  bound  to  single  life  (we  must  not  call  it 
chastity)  were  able  to  write  what  some  noted  fathers  of  the  Church 
have  written  on  offensive  subjects.  This  sort  of  learning  they 
bankly  acknowledged  themselves  to  have  acquiied  at  first  or  second 

hand  fhim  penitents uc    npac    ^^•J    m    ruv   alSiaifiav    cat 

iroXtf   Kb)  j3fqg   iraXaMJr  onjp,  t^iio\oyTi<raiur7it  jrpdt  auT^y  yvvai- 

net,   m«fi6iy(aTo nor  is   this   a   solitary   instance   in  the 

same  Father  (as  well  unnamed).  The  replies  given  by  Basil  to  his 
monks  on  certain  points  of  JUcrtliun,  sufficiently  allest  the  evils  in- 
volved in  the  practice,  even  in  its  infant  stale;  who,  by  the  way, 
goes  all  the  length  of  the  Council  of  Trent  In  demanding  (from  tbe 
monks  at  least)  a  discovery  of  even  "  the  lightest  movements  of  the 
soul,"  and  of  "  every  secret  of  the  heart ; "  and  by  means  of  an  apt 
illustration  persuades  them  to  a  throwing  forth  from  the  inner  man, 
whatever  is  noxious.  Some  of  the  Interrogations  addressed  to  Basil, 
and  relating  to  confession,  are  highly  signiHcant;  but  they  must  be 
remitted  to  a  more  fit  occasion. 

How  far,  in  the  actual  practice  of  the  Romish  Church,  regard  was 
paid  to  the  temperament  and  character  of  the  man,  in  appointing  the 
confessariuB,  it  ii  not  easy  to  learn.  But  great  care  has  been  taken 
to  prevent  any  hut  those  iluli/  apptanlcd,  from  receiving  confessions ; 
and  a  care  also  to  prevent  promiscuous  confession.  A  priest  leaving 
hii  cure,  or  disabled  hy  sickness  from  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
named  a  substitute,  to  whom  alone  his  penitents  might  unburden 
■heir  consciences.  Among  the  many  instances  that  might  be  ad- 
duced in  illustration  of  the  rule,  a  somewhat  curious  one  occurs  in 
the  minutes  of  the  trial  of  the  luckless  Joan  of  Arc. — Interroguee 
u  elle  se  confessoit  tous  les  ans,  dit  qu'ouy,  i  son  propre  cure,  et  «'il 
Mtoit  cmpcsch^  elle  «e  confessoit  a  tin  autre  prebitre,  par  le  cong^ 
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in   shameless  arrogance,  the  cup  of  tlie   filthi- 
ness  of  her  foniications ! 


The  Church  of  Rome  is  without  doubt  entitled 
to  the  pre-eminence  we  have  given  her  as  the 
Nurse  of  sanguinary  fanaticism. — Her  doctrine 
begets  cruelty  ; — her  polity  demands  it ; — and 
her  clerical  institute  trains  her  ministers  to  the 
service  she  has  need  of.  And  that  which  the 
theory  of  this  superstition  would  lead  us  to 
expect,  history  declares  to  have  had  actual 
existence.  There  is  no  other  volume  of  human 
affairs  that  can,  for  the  abundance  of  execrable 
acts,  come  into  comparison  with  the  story  of  the 
Papal  tyranny.  —  If  the  Theory  only  of  this 
system  should  go  down  to  posterity,  and  its 
History  be  lost,  no  credit  would  be  given  to 
the  affirmation  that  a  scheme  so  unnatural  had 
ever  found  a  place  in  the  world; — much  less 

dudict  curt ;  ncverthctosa,  and  alchougli  ibc  heroine  could  prove 
qu'ell«  recevoit  le  corps  de  nosire  Seigneur  toils  les  ana  a  Pasquea,  ahe 
was,  by  her  ferocioua  and  hypocritical  judges,  condamnee  k  eitre 
■TEC  et  bnislee,  not  for  having  fought  in  tbc  cause  of  her  country, 
but — comme  beretique. — L'Hitloire  ft  Cfimqne  de  Normandit. 

We  return  for  a  moment  to  the  influence  of  auricular  confeuion 
upon  the  Priest,  and  conclude  this  note  in  the  worda  of  Baylc. 
II  arrive  &  ces  Critiques  (upon  Calullua  and  Martial)  ce  qui  arrive 
aux  Mtdccins  et  auz  Chirurgiens,  qui  i  force  de  manier  dee  uiceres, 
et  de  se  trouver  exposez  i  de  mauvaiaei  odcura,  se  font  une  habitude 
de  n'cn  fitre  point  incommodei.  Dicu  vcuille  que  les  Confesseura 
et  les  Casuiatea,  dont  lea  oreilles  aont  1'Eoout  de  Inutea  les  im- 
mondices  de  la  vie  humaine,  ae  pusacnt  vantcr  d'un  tel  endur- 
cisacmcnt.  II  n'y  en  a  que  trop  aans  doute  qui  n'y  parviennent 
jamais,  et  dont  la  vertu  fait  naufrage  ii  I'oiiie  des  dirt^lemens  dc 
leura  pjnitentca. 
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that  it  had  maintained  its  influence  over  civilized 
nations  during  a  longer  course  of  ages  than  could 
be  boasted  by  the  firmest  and  most  extensive 
secular  monarchies.  Or  if  the  History  of  the 
Romish  Church  were  to  descend  to  distant 
times,  and  the  theory  of  the  system  be  for- 
gotten, then  must  it  certainly  be  thought  that, 
during  the  thousand  years,  or  more,  of  its 
unbroken  power,  a  licence  extraordinary  had 
been  granted  to  infernal  malignants  to  usurp 
human  forms,  and  to  invade  earth  with  the 
practices  of  hell ;  or  that  the  world,  from  the 
seventh  to  the  seventeenth  century,  had  suffered 
a  dark  Millennium  of  diabolic  possession. 

But  while  we  have  outspread  before  us,  at 
once  the  theory  and  the  history  of  Popery, 
we  are  able,  by  using  the  tatter  as  a  comment 
upon  the  former,  and  the  former  as  a  key  to 
the  latter,  to  reconcile  those  notions  of  human 
nature  and  Divine  Providence  which  we  must 
devoutly  cling  to,  with  the  hideous  facts  that 
admit,  alas,  of  no  dispute.  The  lesson  we  gain 
from  such  a  digest  is  this — and  one  of  more 
moment  can  hardly  be  found  —  That  human 
nature,  plastic  as  it  is,  and  susceptible  of  all 
influences,  may,  by  long  exposure  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  pernicious  code,  an  immoral  institute, 
and  a  despotic  polity,  become  atrocious  in  a 
degree  that  confounds  every  distinction,  between 
human  and  diabolical  wickedness.  If  then,  in 
any  measure,*  we  have  gained  advantage  over 
r2 
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sHcIi  a  system,  and  are  actually  driving  it  further 
and  further  towards  the  skirts  of  civilization, 
with  how  keen  a  jealousy  should  we  look — not 
so  much  to  the  expiring  remains  of  that  same 
system,  near  us,  as  to  those  deep  principles 
of  ghostly  usurpation  which  are  very  far  from 
having  been  utterly  crushed  and  destroyed,  even 
in  the  freest  of  the  European  communities. 

Yet  in  the  heat  of  our  indignation,  let  justice 
be  done  to  Rome.  This  justice  makes  a  demand 
upon  us  under  several  heads.  The  topics  are 
trite,  but  must  not  here  be  omitted. 

I.  The  specific  guilt  of  the  Papal  tyranny  is 
that  of  having  converted  to  the  purposes  of  its 
spiritual  usurpation  those  congenial  coiTuptions 
of  faith  and  practice  which  it  found  in  readiness, 
and  which  it  received  from  a  higher  age,  recom- 
mended by  the  unanimous  approval  of  Saints, 
Doctors,  and  illustrious  Writers.  But  neither 
popes,  nor  cardinals,  nor  councils,  can  fairly  be 
accused,  except  in  some  single  and  less  important 
instances,  of  originating  (as  if  with  mahgn  inge- 
nuity) tlie  elements  of  the  despotism  which  they 
administered.  This  main  point  of  Church  his- 
tory has  been  too  much  obscured  by  Protestant 
controversialists. 

II.  At  once  as  a  relief  to  the  sad  impression 
of  human  nature  made  by  the  history  of  popery, 
and  as  a  tribute  too  to  the  mighty  efficacy  of 
Christianity,  even  when  most  corrupted,  we  have 
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to  keep  in  view  the  actual  amount  of  virtue, 
humanity,  piety — and  the  learning,  the  intel- 
ligence, and  the  bright  excellence  of  every 
name,  which  has  existed  in  all  ages  under  the 
Papacy.  Let  us  call  this  amount  large  —  and 
indeed  it  is  so :  —  assuredly  the  proofs  of  its 
extent  would  not  soon  be  exhausted.  We 
denounce  the  Romish  doctrine  and  polity, 
not  on  the  charge  tliat  it  excludes  all  religion 
and  all  virtue ;  or  that  it  renders  the  whole  of 
its  hierarchical  body  as  corrupt  as  it  renders 
many;  but  only  on  this  ground,  that  it  gene- 
rates a  species  of  ferocity  more  malign  than  any 
other  system  has  produced,  and  that  it  never 
fails  to  have  at  its  service  a  formidable  number 
of  inhuman  beings,  who  want  nothing  but  occa- 
sion to  cover  kingdoms  with  sorrow  and  blood. 

IIJ.  Yet  the  main  article  of  the  measure  of 
equity  which  should  be  rendered  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  this —  That  even  if  vnrivalled  in 
cruelty,  she  is  not  alottc  in  it ;  but  has  been,  if  not 
eclipsed,  worthily  followed  by  each  offset  Church, 
and  by  almost  every  Dissident  community." — 
Those  that  have  gone  off  to  the  remotest  point 
of  doctrine  and  polity — whose  rule  of  belief  and 
duty  has  been — in  every  article,  the  antithesis 
of  Rome,  and  those  too  that  have  filled  the  in- 
terval at  every  distance  from  the  extremes ; — all 

"  It  would  be  an  injuftire  not  to  tay  that  the  Quakers  are  clew  of 
thU  giiill,  and  to  thoir  many  |>cculiBr  meritK,  ndd  the  praue  afbeing, 
not  only  wine  m  scrpcnln — but  liarmkiis  ax  dovp^ 
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have  wrought,  in  their  day,  the  engine  of  spiri- 
tual oppression ;  all  have  shewn  themselves,  in 
the  hour  of  their  pride,  intolerant  and  merciless; 
and  all  should  look  with  shame  to  their  several 
histories ; — while  the  Church  of  Rome  looks,  or 
might  look  to  hers,  with  horror. 

If  nations,  churches,  and  communities,  as  well 
as  individuals,  liave  a  future  retribution  to  fear ; 
then  has  almost  every  existing  rehgious  body  a 
just  cause  of  alarm.  If  a  day  is  to  come  when 
the  Righteous  Administrator  of  human  affairs, 
and  Head  of  the  Church,  is  to  make  manifest  his 
detestation  of  ecclesiastical  bloodshed  and  tor- 
ments, shall  the  Church  of  Rome  stand  alone  at 
the  bar,  or  have  no  companions  in  punishment? 
Ought  we  not  to  think  more  worthily  of  the 
Justice  of  Heaven  than  to  suppose  it  ? 

Leaving  so  high  a  theme,  iet  the  general 
inference  be  fully  and  clearly  drawn  ~  That 
j'^oomy  doctrines  and  pernicious  schemes  of 
polity  are  therefore  to  be  execrated,  because, 
even  without  them,  or  where  every  influence 
is  the  most  favourable,  human  nature  scarcely 
avoids  abusing  the  profound  excitements  of 
religion  as  the  incentives  or  the  pretexts  of 
its  malignant  passions. 
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In  escaping  from  the  Consistory  to  the  Camp, 
we  seem  to  breathe  again.  Without  staying  to 
inquire  whether  the  gieater  sum  of  positive  evil 
has  been  inflicted  upon  mankind  by  the  fanatical 
priest,  or  by  the  fanatical  soldier,  it  is  certain 
that  the  sentiments  witli  which  we  contemplate 
the  one  course  of  action  are  vastly  less  oppres- 
sive than  those  excited  by  the  other. 

Let  but  the  energies  of  men  be  spent  upon  a 
broad  field  and  under  the  open  sky ;  and  let 
them  but  have  to  do  with  interests  not  of 
one  kind  only,  but  of  many ;  and  let  but 
their  motives  of  action  embrace  the  princi- 
pal impulses  of  our  nature,  and  especially,  let 
those  who  run  such  a  course  freely  expose 
themselves  to  the  perils  and  sufferings  of  the 
enterprise,  and  then  it  will  always  happen  that 
admirable  talents  and  fine  qualities  find  play ; — 
talents  and  qualities  such  as  are  neither  seen 
nor  thought  of  within  the  shades  of  sacred 
seclusions,  or  in  ecclesiastical  halls. 
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N'one  but  minds  imbued  with  the  darkest 
fanaticism  can  feel  any  complacent  sympathy 
with  the  character  and  deeds  of  sacerdotal 
despots  ;  on  the  other  hand  there  are  few 
minds  so  friffid,  or  so  pure,  as  not  to  kindle 
in  following  the  story  of  exploits  which  (crimi- 
nal as  they  may  have  been  in  their  object  and 
issue)  yet  sparkle  with  rare  instances  of  valour, 
and  are  graced  with  the  choicest  examples  of 
fortitude,  mercy,  and  magnanimous  contempt  of 
selfish  interests. 

And  besides;  there  is  this  capital  disparity 
between  the  fanaticism  of  the  Churchman  and 
that  of  the  Soldier — that  while  the  oppressions 
and  cruelties  practised  by  the  former  are  in  all 
cases,  and  under  every  imaginable  condition — 
an  ATROCITY,  destitute  of  palliation  or  excuse,  the 
deeds  of  the  other  have  often  been  instigated 
by  motives  which  go  far  to  soften  our  disap- 
proval. In  truth  there  are  certain  instances  of 
this  class  of  so  mixed  and  ambiguous  a  kind, 
that  we  must  shrink  if  called  upon  to  say 
decisively  whether  the  actors  should  be  com- 
mended or  condemned.  It  is  easy  and  trite 
to  affirm  that  aggressive  and  ambitious  war- 
fare is  always  immoral ; — and  how  flagrant  is 
the  guilt  of  aggressive  war,  waged  under  sacred 
banners,  or  at  the  alleged  bidding  of  Religion ! 
But  often  the  question  of  national  existence  has 
been  inseparably  connected  with  the  question  of 
faith  ;  and  the  alternative  of  a  people  has  been 
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to  crouch  and  to  perish ;  or  to  defend  by  the 
sword  at  once  their  Homes  and  Altars.  He 
must  be  a  stern  moralist  indeed  who,  in  such 
cases  would  without  reluctance  pronounce  a 
verdict  which  must  make  the  oppressor  exult, 
and  the  oppressed  despond. 

Compared  with  either  of  the  two  forms  of 
fanaticism  described  in  the  preceding  sections, 
that  now  to  be  considered  is  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  its  diversified  combinations  with  other 
sentiments.  Patriotism  and  national  pride,  cal- 
culations of  pohcy,  the  motives  of  trade,  the 
desire  of  plunder,  and  the  impulse  of  personal 
passions- — the  resentments  or  the  ambition  of 
Chiefs,  have  all  come  in  to  mingle  themselves 
with  that  more  profound  excitement  which  gave 
the  first  impulse  to  wars  on  account  of  religion. 
On  the  ground  we  have  hitherto  traversed,  every 
object  almost  has  shemi  the  darkest  colours,  and 
has  repelled  the  eye  by  a  sombre  and  horrid 
uniformity — we  have  been  making  way  through 
a  valley  of  grim  shadows — or  a  region  illumined 
only  by  the  fires  which  cruelty  has  lit  up : — 

SpeluncB  dU  fntt,  raato<]ue  immania  liialu, 
ScTupea,  luta  lucti  nl^o  neinoruni<]ue  tenebrii ; 
Quun  super  hand  ullie  poteraiit  impune  vulaaUs 
Tpndereiler  jwnnia. — 

Votibulum  anW  ipsum  primtique  in  faucjbm  Orci, 
Luclui  et  ultrices  posuere  cubilia  Curse  ; 
Pslleiltesquc  habitnnt  Morlii,  tri.itisquc  Spnectui, 
Et  MetUB,  et  malesuada  FatncH.  et  (urpis  Egentni, 
Terribiie*  visu  forma;  i   LelumiiUE  LnboHiut: 
Turn  consBiiguincu*  Leti  Sapor,  cl  inula  meolia 
Omidia— 
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But  from  these  regions  of  woe  we  are  to 
emerge ;  and  the  prospect  at  once  brightens 
with  the  pomp  and  movement  of  great  enter- 
prises. Empires  are  mustered  on  the  ground, 
and  the  many  nations  of  a  continent,  in 
the  gaiety  of  their  various  attire,  and  with 
banners  spread  to  the  winds,  are  pouring  on 
from  side  to  side  of  the  field.  Or  in  other 
quarters,  if  clouds  hang  over  the  scene  of  action, 
yet  there  the  constancy  of  human  nature  is 
shewing  itself  in  deeds  such  as  no  other  fields 
of  war  can  boast. 

If  then  hitherto  the  danger  has  been  lest  we 
should  admit  feehngs  of  disgust  or  of  resentment 
toward  our  fellows,  such  as  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  does  not  allow ; — tlie  danger  now  is, 
lest  a  complacency  should  be  awakened  which 
the  indexible  maxims  of  its  morality  cannot  but 
condemn.  ■• 


The  Romish  Superstition  has  afforded  the 
most  signal  instance  which  the  page  of  history 
at  all  presents,  of  the  fanaticism  of  cruelty. 
For  an  example,  equally  signal,  of  the  fana- 
ticism of  martial  zeal  and  religious  ambition, 
we  must  turn  to  the  first  propagation  of  the 
doctrine  of  Mohammed. 

To  profess,  or  to  feel  a  jealousy  toward  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  as  if  its  rival  merits  might 
perhaps  bring  into  question  those  of  Christianity, 
would  be   a  ridiculous  affectation ;    or   would 
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indicate  an  extreme  imbecility  of  judgment. 
The  time  surely  is  gone  by  in  wliich  it  might  be 
proper  anxiously  to  demonstrate  that  the  Bible 
exhibits  every  quality  fitting  a  revelation  from 
God — the  Koran  none  ; — or  none  after  deduct- 
ing the  materials  that  its  author  stole  from  the 
Prophets  and  the  Apostles.  The  balance  of 
Truth  is  in  no  jeopardy  in  this  instance;  and 
therefore  without  solicitude  we  may  do  full 
justice  as  well  to  the  founder  as  to  the  first  pro- 
pagators of  the  religion  of  the  eastern  world. 

In  fairness,  it  should  never  be  attempted  to 
bring  Mohammed  into  comparison  with  Him 
who  came,  "not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but 
to  save."  Nothing  but  a  summary  condem- 
nation of  the  military  zealot  and  his  Caliphs 
could  be  the  issue  of  such  a  contrast ;  nor 
does  it  afford  any  needed  advantage  to  Chris- 
tianity. This  contrast  therefore  being  put  out  of 
view,  many  circumstances  demand  to  be  con- 
sidered that  should  mitigate  at  least  the  feelings 
with  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  rise 
and  spread  of  Islam. 


Those  tides  of  the  northern  nations  which 
at  length  swept  away  the  Roman  gi-eatness, 
might  be  spoken  of  as  mere  evolutions  of  the 
physical  energies  of  the  great  social  system  ;  or 
as  acts  in  the  natural  history  of  man,  and  acts 
too,  the  recurrence  of  which  at  intervals  longer 
or  shorter,  may  be  looked  for,  unless  prevented 
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by  opposing  causes  of  another  order.  Shall  it 
be  deemed  utterly  incredible  that  the  very  same 
regions  which  heretofore  have  poured  their 
ruinous  torrents  over  southern  Europe  and  Asia, 
may  again  do  so  ?  Must  it  not  be  admitted  as 
more  than  barely  possible,  that  the  decay  of  the 
commercial  and  military  gi'eatness  of  England 
and  France — the  only  European  nations  that 
now  efficiently  sustain  the  civilization  of  the 
VForld,  would,  were  it  to  take  place,  quickly  be  i 
followed  by  a  Scythian  inundation,  such  as 
would  leave  (in  this  hemisphere  at  least)  hardly 
a  vestige  of  intelligence — and  none  of  liberty  ?       i 

Now  certainly  in  this  sense  it  must  not  be 
affirmed  that  the  Saracenic  conquests  were  only 
natural  expansions  of  a  superabundant  power; 
for  an  eruption  from  the  same  quarter  has  ha[>- 
pened  but  once  in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  it  would  have  happened  at  all 
apart  from  the  religious  impulse  whence  actually 
it  sprang.  Had  not  the  Merchant  of  Mecca 
penetrated  the  seventh  heaven,  and  brought 
down  thence  a  spark  which  set  the  ambition  of 
Arabian  bosoms  in  a  blaze,  the  very  name  of  I 
Saracen — with  all  the  splendours  that  surround  ' 
it,  had  hardly  found  a  place  on  the  page  of 
history.  Without  Mohammed  the  Bedoween 
horsemen  had  probably  continued,  age  after 
age,  to  sweep  their  native  deserts — a  terror  only 
to  traders  and  pilgrims. 

This  being  admitted,  and   while  it  is   fully 
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granted  that  the  motive  generated  by  the  new  re- 
ligion was  the  proper  incentive  of  Mohammedan 
warfare — the  support  of  its  fortitude,  the  spring 
of  its  courage,  and  the  reason  of  its  success  ;  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  a  race  so  prince-Uke  and 
so  bold  as  that  wliJch  occupied  the  Arabian 
wilderness,  when  once  put  in  movement,  and 
made  to  feel  its  actual  and  its  relative  strength, 
would  necessarily  conquer  as  it  did  conquer,  and 
spread  itself  abroad  where  nothing  existed  that 
could  match  its  force.  The  countries  to  the 
north,  to  the  east,  and  to  the  west,  lay  as  a 
rich  inheritance  of  which  the  actual  possessors 
had  lost  their  title  by  extreme  degeneracy,  and 
which  seemed  to  ask  to  be  seized  upon  by  men 
worthy  to  enjoy  it.  The  Saracenic  conquests, 
as  we  assume  (though  not  in  the  same  sense  as 
those  of  the  northern  barbarians)  partook  of 
a  physical  quality,  and  if  in  the  main,  conquests 
of  proselytism,  were  also  the  natural  out-bursts 
of  national  energy  over  a  surface  which  super- 
stition and  luxury  had  already,  and  long  before 
vanquished. 

But  leaving  this  ground,  there  is  good  room 
to  inquire  whether  the  project  of  bringing  or 
of  driving  the  much  corrupted  nations  by  force 
and  terror  into  the  path  of  truth,  might  not,  to 
an  ardent  spirit,  seem  in  the  age  of  Mohammed 
both  lawful  and  noble. 

Possessed  of  the  first  elements  of  theology  (who 
shall  say  in  what  manner  obtained  ?)  and  standing 


in  tiie  positioo  wUch  he  occopiedy  suiiwimiBd 
at  hand  hj  poktiietsni,  and,  moie  remotdy, 
1^  Ae  mills  of  three  &Den  leligioiB  q^stems, 
was  it  stnmge  that  Mohammed  diodid  have 
deemed  the  sword  an  instrmnent  of  neeessary 
sereri^,  and  the  onij  instrument  which  ooidd 
be  trusted  to  fofr  eflfeaooosly  reforming  the 
worid  ?  In  listening  to  the  apology^  which  the 
Prc^het  himself  offers  for  the  use  of  arms  as  a 
means  of  conTersion,  the  behef  at  least  is  sug- 
gested that  he  had  mused  in  a  comprehensive 
manner  upon  the  religious  history  and  the  actual 
state  of  mankind,  and  had  deKberately  come  to 
the  persuasion  that  the  interests  of  the  True 
Grod  in  this  benighted  world  were  utterly  hope- 
less, unless  at  length  they  might  be  promoted  and 
restored  by  the  terrors  of  ¥rar.'     Mohammed 


'  It  it  by  no  means  alwaji  euy  (ftpenally  diroiigli  the  medium 
ci  a  translation)  to  follow  the  chain  of  die  PropheCs  reasonings  or 
meditations ;  and  the  diiBcalty  is  increased  bj  ^at  ambigiiity  imder 
which,  from  erident  motiyes  c^  policy,  he  skreened  his  real  meaning 
when  he  had  to  speak  of  the  Jewi^  and  Christian  economies,  the 
Totaries  of  which  he  aimed  if  poasiUe  to  conciliate.  Notwithstanding 
these  obscurities,  lome  such  mode  of  thinking  as  that  assumed  above 
for  Mohammed,  makes  itself  dimly  apparent  in  many  passages  of  the 
Koran ;  among  others,  the  42d  and  the  four  following  chapters  may 
be  referred  to.  An  under-tone  of  apology,  in  which,  without  compro- 
mising his  authority  as  the  apostle  of  God,  he  excuses  his  measures 
as  founder  of  a  religion,  runs  through  the  nunUing  incoherencies  of 
Mohammed. 

'  "  And  if  God  did  not  repel  the  violence  of  some  men  by  others, 
▼erily  monasteries,  and  churches,  and  synagogues,  and  the  temples 
of  the  Moslems,  wherein  the  name  of  God  is  frequently  com- 
memorated, would  be  utterly  demolished.  And  God  will  certainly 
assist  him  who  shall  be  on  his  side :  for  God  is  strong  and  mighty." — 
Koran,  chap.  22. 
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perhaps  had  convinced  himself  that  so  worthy 
and  holy  a  purpose  would  wdl  excuse  any  means 
that  might  bring  it  about.  Christian  doctors  have 
entertained  the  same  principle,  and  have  made  a 
worse  use  of  it ;  for  assuredly  we  must  hold  the 
fabrication  of  miracles  to  be  a  worse  immorahty 
than  the  use  of  force  employed  because  the  pre- 
tension to  miracles  was  scorned  :  and  again,  are 
not  the  judicial  murders  pei-petrated  by  Spiritual 
despots  more  horrid  than  the  open  carnage  of 
the  field  ? 

Looking  round  upon  the  world,  such  as  it 
was  in  the  seventh  century,  what  appeared  to 
have  been  the  result  of  the  several  successive 
endeavours  to  recl^m  the  nations  from  their 
inveterate  superstitions,  and  their  idolatries  ? 
Not  to  insist  upon  the  then  decayed  state  of 
the  rehgion  of  Zoroaster,  Mohammed  saw  his 
countrymen,  as  well  as  many  of  the  more  luxu- 
rious people  of  Asia,  deep  sunk  in  the  folUes 
of  polytheism.  And  some  of  these  nations 
had  fallen  back  far  from  the  position  they  once 
occupied,' — 

—  The  theology  and  institutions  of  Moses, 
after  strugghng  to  exist  on  a  single  and  narrow 
spot  through  a  long  course  of  ages,  were  then 
to  be  discerned  only  here  and  there  in  frag- 
ments, scattered  over  the  world,  like  the  broken 


'  "  Say,  Go  iJirotigh  tlic  earth,  and  tee  wha(  halh  beeo  the  end  of 
those  who  have  been  before  you ;  ilia  gTBOci  part  of  them  were 

idolatere.-— Koran,  cbnp.  30. 
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embellishments  and  gilded  carvings  of  a  sump- 
tuous palace,  which  some  lawless  rout  has  over- 
thrown and  pillaged  —  strewing  the  earth  with 
shining  atoms  of  the  spoil.  Did  it  indeed  then 
appear  as  if  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Abraham,  had 
any  purpose  in  reserve  for  converting  the  world 
by  the  agency  of  the  Jewish  people  ?  Rather 
it  seemed  that  the  obdurate  and  infatuated  race 
was,  in  every  rehgious  sense^  thrown  aside  and 
forgotten  as  a  broken  instrument.^  — 

—  Even  a  mind  much  more  enlightened  than 
that  of  Mohammed  (as  we  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  him)  might,  while  looking  at  Chris- 
tendom in  the  seventh  century,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  fate  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  after  an  experiment  on  a  large  scale, 
carried  on  through  six  hundred  years,  forbade  it 
to  be  any  longer  hoped  that  the  mild  means  of 
mere  instruction  would  permanently  avail  to 
support  truth  in  the  world.  A  pure  theology 
and  a  pure  morality,  sanctioned  by  miracles, 
had,  as  a  system,  apparently  spent  itself; — 
had  become  worse  than  impotent ;  had  covered 
the  territories  of  ancient  civilization  with  the 
noxious  growth  of  superstition,  so  that  idola- 
tries— more  degrading  than  the  ancient  poly- 
theism, because  men  not  divinities  were  the 
objects  of  it,  had  taken  full  possession  as  well 

'  "  The  likenesi  of  those  who  were  charged  with  ihc  nbservance  of 
the  law  (tile  Jews)  anil  then  olwerved  it  not,  is  as  the  likeneu  of  an 
IS  laden  with  books." — Koran,  chsp.  62. 
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of  the  eastern  as  the  western  nations/  Could 
any  other  event,  at  that  time,  well  be  looked  for 
but  the  speedy  extinction  of  even  the  name  of 
Christianity,  and  the  giving  way  of  the  feeble 
barriers  which  still  preserved  the  south  from  the 
savage  forms  of  worship  of  the  Scythian  hordes? 
Mohammed  —  or  if  not  he,  any  thoughtful  ob- 
server, might  with  reason  have  regarded  the 
human  family  as  then  hastening  down  a  slippery 
descent  towards  the  bottomless  abyss  of  igno- 
rance and  utter  atheism.  He  might  thus  have 
thought,  and  his  inference  would  be  strong,  that 
the  sudden  use  of  even  the  most  violent  means 
was  lawful  and  good,  if  so  the  universal  cata- 
strophe of  the  race  might  be  prevented. 

It  should  now  be  regarded  as  a  hopeless 
endeavour  to  determine,  without  doubt,  the 
personal  character  of  Mohammed  ;  and  it  might 
perhaps  be  better  to  direct  attention  rather  to 
the  system,  than  to  its  author.  — The  supposition 
that  he  was  a  sheer  Fanatic  is  opposed,  if  not 
quite  excluded,  by  the  description  given  of  the 
suppleness  of  his  public  conduct,  of  the  courtc- 
ousness  of  his  manners,  and  of  the  ready  and 
well-judged  adaptation  of  his  means  of  influence 
to  the  sudden  and  various  occasions  of  the  perilous 
enterprise  he  had  taken  in  hand.  This  suppo- 
sition, moreover,  it   is    hard,  we    will   not   say 

'  The  fiftli  cUapter  of  the  Koroii  aRbrdi  evidence  that  MohHuimeil 
wiu  well  aware  of  ihe  degeneracy  of  tin;  Chrindao  world.  "The 
Clirintiann  have  forguUen  w)int  Ihty  received  from  God." 
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impossible,  to  reconcile  with  the  fact  of  his 
having  sustained  fraudulent  pretensions,  and  of 
propagating  delusions  of  which  he  could  not  have 
been  himself  the  dupe.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  well  the  Koran  (although  itself  a  vast  pla- 
giarism— a  booty,  rather  than  the  fair  fruit  of 
mental  labour)  and  the  political  and  military 
conduct  of  Mohammed,  bespeak  an  elevated 
and  impassioned  soul.  Those  have  not  looked 
into  that  book,  and  have  not  perused  the  story 
of  the  Prophet's  public  life,  who  can  think  him 
a  vulgar  impostor,  or  believe  that  subtlety 
and  craft  were  the  principal  elements  of  his 
character.  If  it  be  true  that  the  author  of 
the  Koran  has  stolen  his  materials,  yet  must 
a  man  have  had  greatness  and  elevation  of  soul 
to  have  stolen  as  he  has  done.  If,  on  the  rich 
fields  of  sacred  Uterature,  he  plundered — he 
plundered  like  a  prince.  The  spoil  which  he 
gathered  so  largely  from  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian Scriptures"  might  be  likened  to  that  with 
which  certain  learned  and  munificent  conquerors 
have  graced  their  triumphs — they  have  indeed 
trampled  upon  and  overthrown  the  ancient  seats 

*  [t  hiu  been  questioned  vhelher  Mohammed  had  ever  seen  the 
Chrution  Scriptures.     That  they  were  fumiliur  to  bim  it  »  hard  not 
to  believe  in  reading  the  Koran.     Or  even   if  the  aclual  books  had 
^^^_  not  come  under  his  eye,  the  phraseology  and  sentiments  of  the  evan-  _ 

^^^^^K         geliits  nnd  apoattes  he  vai  certainty  not  ignorant  of;  these  were  to  J 

^^^^^H         be  met  with  every  where,  both  in  the  east  and  the  west.     The  sort  of  I 

^^^^^^F  garbled  allunon  lo  the  very  text  of  (he  New  Testament  which  abounds  ^| 

^^^^^^^  in  the  Koran  may  be  seen  at  the  clnse  of  chap.  48.  ^^ 
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of  arts  and  learning;  but  yet  have  first  snatched 
from  the  devastations  of  war  each  signal  monu- 
ment of  greatness  and  beauty. 

Were  it  necessary  at  any  rate  to  offer  some 
solution  of  the  ambiguous  facts  of  Mohammed's 
character,  recourse  might  be  had  to  the  principle 
that  a  mixture  of  incongi'uous  moral  elements 
does  often  take  place  by  means  of  a  sort  of 
silent  violence,  done  every  day  and  hour  to 
reason  within  the  bosom.  A  wise  and  tranquil 
mind  will  not  rest  until  it  has  adjusted  its  rules 
of  action,  has  determined  what  are  to  be  its 
ruling  motives,  and  has  chosen  its  objects;  and 
(whether  on  the  best  model  or  not)  yet  brings 
the  interior  man  into  a  condition  of  harmony 
and  order.  But  there  are  minds,  perhaps  ener- 
getic, and  rich  in  sentiment,  that,  conscious 
of  the  utter  incompatibility  of  their  leading 
impulses  and  principles,  %vilfully  abstain  from 
the  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  springs  of 
action.  Despairing  to  reach,  or  not  even  wish- 
ing to  reach,  that  unity  of  soul  which  virtue 
and  wisdom  delight  in,  they  act,  and  think, 
and  speak  in  alternate  characters.  Now  the 
better,  and  now  the  worse  interior  personage 
assumes  the  hour,  and  struts  upon  the  stage. 
Meanwhile  the  wondering  world  gaze  perplexed, 
and  disagree  upon  the  enigma  —  whether  the 
man  be  sage  or  sophist — hero  or  poltroon.' 

'  CcTtain  lealoiiB — should  wc  eay  jealoui  divinei  of  our  own  age 

and    country — have   seemed   to  (hink  Chriitianity  safe   only  irhen 

Q   2 
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Such  perhaps  was  Mohammed ;  — assuredly 
not  truly  wise  and  honest,  any  more  than  a 
sheer  impostor.  But  whatever  the  Originator 
of  the  new  profession  might  be,  many  of  his 
companions  and  immediate  successors  —  his 
vicars,  possess  an  unquestionable  claim  to  the 
praise  of  sincerity  and  genuine  fervour;  and 
they  have  left  to  the  admiration  of  posterity 
some  of  the  rarest  examples  of  gi'eatness  of  soul. 
If  Christianity  were  at  all  implicated  in  the 
comparison — which  it  is  not,  even  remotely, 
we  should  shrink  from  a  contrast  between  the 
Crusaders  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  Caliphs 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth." 

MohamiDcd  was  cnulied  under  the  weiglit  of  tlieir  Btintlienias. 
Tliig  mode  of  fcpliiig  ono  does  not  bo  much  wonder  to  meet 
vith  among  tliu»e  whose  position  plnced  thern  in  actual  rivslrj 
with  the  Moslem  foilh.  It  ia  quite  natural  to  hear  a  Spaniard — g 
SpanUh  priest — an  inquieilor,  speak  of  Mohammed  ai — engoiiador  del 
mundo,  Profeta  falao,  ntmcio  dc  Satonaii,  el  peer  precursor  del  Anti- 
chriatn,  cumplimiento  dctodos  lai  heregias,  y  prodigin  detodarolaidad; 
or  lo  Bay  all  in  a  word~un  denionio  cncarnado. — F.  J,  Bleiia,  Hiiloria 
ilei  Falto  Profela  Mahoma.  The  same  writer,  Inquiaitot  aa  he  wa*. 
doei  not  Miotider  that  peatilenccs,  and  earthquakes,  and  atmospheric 
prodigies  attended  the  birth  of  an  imposlor  who  was  to  propagate  his 
relijpon  by  violence,  and  lo  persecute  the  Church!  The  Church,  at 
least  the  writer's  Church,  amply  look  its  revenge  in  the  aatne  kind. 

'  The  perusal  of  Mohammedan  history  has  a  useful  tendency 
it]  breaking  down  the  prejudice  which  leads  us  to  nppropriale 
(be  common  virtues  lo  certain  modes  of  thinking.  Genuine  piety 
demands  indeed  a  gennint  btl'tef  as  ils  source  and  supporL  But 
those  excellencies  of  conduct  and  character  which  may  exist  apart 
from  Absolute  Truth  are  to  he  met  with  all  Ihe  world 
and  certainly  (he  Moslem  nations  have  produced  (heir  shore 
shining  examples.  That  mixture  of  crimes  and  virtues  which  ~ 
(o  his(ory  generally,  is  me(  wilh  as  well  in  Ferishta  as  in  WilKam 
Tyre. 


"  over;  _ 

ihare  of  ^ 

belongs  ^^ 

lUiam  of  ^| 
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Without  doubt  (as  we  shall  presently  see) 
every  essential  characteristic  of  fanaticism  be- 
longed to  the  temper  and  conduct  of  the  Moslem 
leaders ;  nevertheless  it  is  certain  that  the  mili- 
tary religious  maxims,  and  the  usages  of  war 
established  and  generally  adhered  to  by  the 
Saracenic  conquerors,  were  by  no  means  such 
as  comport  with  the  indiscriminate  and  uncon- 
ditional ferocity  of  men  thoroughly  rancorous, 
or  natively  cruel ; — far  otherwise.  Ordinarily 
(for  instances  must  be  excepted)  the  genuine 
zeal  of  proselytism  prevailed  over  the  fury  of 
war:  if  fanaticism  ran  through  the  exploits  and 
policy  of  the  martial  zealots,  it  was  still  a  fana- 
ticism that  lent  more  to  the  side  of  enthusiasm, 
than  of  malice,  and  that  readily  admitted  a 
generosity  which  the  ecclesiastic  (when  he  takes 
the  sword)  seldom  thinks  of,  and  which  the 
soldier  as  seldom  forgets.  Or  to  speak  a 
volume  in  a  word,  the  fanaticism  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan contiuests  was  that  of  warriors,  not 
that  of  monks. 

Common  motives  of  policy,  to  the  exclusion 
of  sincere  motives  of  religion,  will  by  no  means 
suffice  to  account  for  the  rule  early  adopted  by 
Mohammed,  and  adhered  to  by  his  immediate 
successors,  of  offering  to  Idolaters  no  other 
choice  than  that  of  conversion  or  death;'  while 
any    who    professed    the    worship    of    the   one 
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God — whether  Jews  or  Christians,  might  pur- 
chase by  tribute  the  Hberty  to  go  unhurt  and  at 
leisure  on  their  own  path  to  perdition."  So 
long  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity  were 
but  acknowledged,  errors  of  profession  were 
tolerated;  and  if  the  tribute  laid  upon  con- 
science was  heavy,  it  did  not  exceed  the  mea- 
sure customary  with  Asiatic  conquerors.  The 
lenity  thus  shewn  by  Mohammed  to  tlie  fol- 
lowers of  Moses  and  of  Christ,  places  his 
conduct  in  contrast  with  that  of  most  zealots, 
whose  rule  has  been  to  spend  their  indulgence 
upon  whoever  stood  most  remote  in  faith  from 
their  standard ;  while  all  the  stress  of  their 
inexorable  spite  was  made  to  press  upon  the 
sectarists  of  the  next  shade.  Let  the  Arabian 
prophet  be  called  Heresiarch  and  Impostor; — 
yes,  but  a  Reformer  too.  He  kindled  from  side 
to  side  of  the  eastern  world  an  extraordinary 
abhorrence  of  idol  worship,  and  actually  cleansed 
the  plains  of  Asia  from  the  long  settled  impu- 
rities of  polytheism.  Did  he  overthrow  Chris- 
tianity in  Syria,  in  Africa,  in  Spain  ?  —  no. 
Superstition  only  ;  for  Christianity  had  died 
away  from  those  countries  long  before. 

A  respect  for  man,  for  nature— for  God,  a 
respect  not  characteristic  of  the  frenzied  zealot, 
was  shewn  in  the  injunction  so  strictly  laid 
upon  the  Moslem  armies — Not  to  destroy  the 
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fruits  of  the  earth — not  to  disturb  the  labours 
of  the  husbandman — not  to  cut  down  the  grate- 
ful palm  or  the  olive — not  to  poison  or  to  stop 
the  wells — to  spare  the  old  and  the  young — 
the  mother  and  her  babes,  and  in  a  word,  to 
abridge  war,  as  far  as  might  be  done,  of  its 
horrors.  In  reading  these  military  orders,  and 
in  following  the  march  of  the  caliphs  who  re- 
ceived them,  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  from 
the  mind  the  recollection  of  wars  waged  by 
Christian — most  Christian  kings,  not  against 
distant  and  equal  foes,  but  upon  their  own 
unoffending  and  helpless  subjects — wars  which 
left  nothing  beliind  them  but  smoking  ruins  and 
a  blood-sodden  wilderness.  Call  Mohammed 
fanatic  or  impostor  ;  but  language  wants  a, 
term — or  if  it  might  afford  one,  the  rule  of 
Christian  propriety  forbids  it  to  be  used,  which 
should  fitly  designate  the  Philips,  the  Ferdi- 
nands, the  Louises  of  our  modern  European 
nistory. 

The  Caliphs  possessed  an  incalculable  advan- 
tage, as  compared  (for  example)  with  the 
Leaders  of  the  Crusades,  in  not  being  the 
tools  or  agents  of  a  sacerdotal  class ;  but 
in  uniting  in  their  single  persons  every  office 
that  naturally  commands  the  submission  of 
mankind.  The  combination  of  the  regal  or 
patriarchal,  the  military,  and  the  sacred  func- 
tions, in  one  office,  whatever  inconveniences 
may  have  entailed,  yet  served  to  attemper  and 
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to  tDvigorate  each.  The  same  Yenerated  per- 
sonage—  DOW  caimly  administering  justice  as 
civil  chief — now  fired  »-ith  valour  and  at  the 
head  of  armies;  and  now — strange  spectacle, 
in  the  pulpit,  enforcing  the  principles  and  duties 
of  religion,  would  be  likely,  in  recollection  of 
his  alternate  characters,  to  exercise  the  first 
office  with  at  once  a  religions  impartiality  and  a 
martial  firmness — the  second  with  humanity, 
and  the  third  with  a  liberality  of  feeling  larger 
than  belongs  to  the  mere  ecclesiastic,  and  bor- 
rowed from  the  sentiments  proper  to  the  king 
and  the  captain.  At  the  same  time  the  people 
would  be  apt  to  look — to  their  civil  Chief  with  a 
religious  affection,  to  their  General  with  the 
confidence  of  faith,  and  to  their  Teacher  as  to 
one  whose  words  carried  all  the  authority  which 
Heaven  and  earth  togetlier  can  confer. 

If  Christianity  be  not  answerable,  as  certainly 
it  is  not,  for  the  arrogance  and  the  crimes  of 
princes  and  prelates  bearing  Christian  titles;  so 
neither  should  we  call  in  question  the  religious 
system  of  Mohammed  on  account  of  the  horrors 
and  devastations  that  attended  the  Tartar  con- 
quests of  a  later  period.  This  rule  of  equity 
kept  in  view,  we  have  to  look  simply  to  the 
Koran  and  to  the  general  conduct  of  its  early 
promulgators. — 

—  And  after  every  due  extenuation  has  been 
admitted,  notliing  can  be  said  but  that  the 
martial  zeal  of  the  Moslem  was  an  egregious 
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fanaticism.  The  rise  and  the  characteristics 
of  this  vehement  impulse  is  a  proper  object 
of  curiosity. 

In  not  generating  a  pure  and  universal  phi- 
lanthropy Mohammedism  was  not  worse  than 
other  false  religions; — and  in  this  respect  it  was 
not  better.  Notwithstanding  its  just  praise  of 
teaching,  and  teaching  with  much  clearness  and 
energy,  the  great  and  first  principle  of  Theology, 
it  quite  failed  of  producing  that  unrestrained 
good-will  to  man  which  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  love  to  God.  To  profess  to  lovo 
God,  while  on  any  pretext  we  entertain  a 
rancorous  contempt  of  our  fellow  men,  is  the 
most  enormous  of  all  inconsistencies.  No  in- 
genuity of  the  theologian  can  make  it  seera 
reasonable  that  those,  however  depraved  in 
faith  or  manners,  toward  whom  the  Universal 
Parent,  as  Creator  and  Preserver,  is  shewing 
kindness,  and  whom  He  loads  daily  with  his 
benefits,  should  be  regarded  by  the  true  worship- 
pers of  God  with  a  bitterness  which  God  him- 
self does  not  display.  Men  who  like  ourselves 
are  inhaling  the  vital  air — are  enjoying  animal 
existence  —  are  receiving  nourishment  from 
food — are  sleeping  and  are  waking  refreshed 
from  their  beds,  such,  whatever  may  he  their 
errors  or  their  crimes,  are  manifestly  not  yet 
shut  out  from  the  pale  of  the  Divine  Indul- 
gence: —  God  has  not  yet  cursed  them: — how 
then  can  we  dare  anticipate  His  wrath?     The 
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feeling  that  would  prompt  us  so  to  do,  or 
the  dogmas  that  would  justify  such  a  feeling, 
must  be  hideously  false  and  wrong.  Yet  this 
capital  flaw  attached  from  the  first  to  the-  reli- 
gion of  the  Prophet. 

A  knowledge  of  God  is  found  to  avail  little 
apart  from  a  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  unless 
some  genuine  emotions  of  contrition  have  broken 
down  the  pride  of  the  heart,  the  abstract  truth 
of  the  Divine  Unity  and  perfections  seems  only 
to  inflame  our  arrogance,  and  to  prepare  us  to 
be  inexorable  and  cruel.  So  it  was  in  the 
system  of  Mohammed; — it  had  no  true  phi- 
lanthropy, because  it  had  no  humiliation,  no 
tenderness  and  penitence — no  method  of  pro- 
pitiation." 

The  Koran  does  indeed  teach  and  inspire  a 
profound  reverence  toward  God ;  and  it  has 
actually  produced  among  its  adherents  in  an 
eminent  degree,  that  prostration  of  the  soul  in 
the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Being  which  be- 
comes all  rational  creatures.     But  at  this  point 


"  The  phrase  "God  will  fnvoiir  the  true  believers  and  forgive  their 
■itu,"  vei^  oflen  occurs  in  the  Koran.  But  tlie  doctrine  of  pardon, 
and  the  feeling*  connected  with  il,  are  nowhere  expanded  or  defined. 
Finn)  Balvation  ttinu  entirely  upon  personal  merit ;  aee  chap.  23.  At 
the  last  day,  "  ihey  vhose  balances  shall  be  heavy  nith  good  worki, 
shall  he  happy :  but  Ihey  whose  balances  shall  he  tight,  are  llioae  who 
shall  lose  their  souls,  and  shall  remain  in  liell  for  ever."  Re))entance.  in 
the  sense  of  the  Koran,  means  turning  irom  idolatry  to  the  true  faith, 
see  chap.  D.  Or  if,  as  in  chap.  4,  the  word  be  used  in  a  broader 
sense,  yet  id  the  range  allowed  to  contrition  very  limilcd.  Nothing 
like  a  system  ofpropidalion  is  contained  in  Mohammed's  theology. 
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it  stops.  Moslem  humiliation  has  no  tears;  and 
as  it  does  not  reach  the  depths  of  a  heartfelt 
repentance,  so  neither  is  it  cheered  by  that 
gratitude  which  springs  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  pardon.  No  sluices  of  sorrow  are 
opened  by  its  devotions; — the  affections  are 
not  softened  :  there  is  a  feverish  heat  among 
the  passions,  but  no  moisture.  Faith  and  confi- 
dence toward  God  are  bold  rather  than  submis- 
sive, and  the  soul  of  the  believer,  basking  in  a 
presumption  of  the  divine  favour,  might  be 
compared  to  the  scorched  Arabian  desert,  arid, 
3&  it  is,  and  unproductive,  and  liable  too  to  be 
heaved  into  billows  by  the  hurricane. 

No  other  religious  system  has  gone  so  far  in 
quashing  that  instinct  of  guilt  and  shame  which 
belongs  to  man  as  a  transgressor,  and  which 
impels  him  to  look  for  some  means  of  propitia- 
tion. The  divine  favour  is  secured  by  the  Koran 
to  whoever  makes  hearty  profession  of  the  unity 
of  God  and  the  apostleship  of  Mohammed. 
Almsdeeds,  punctuality  in  devotions,  and  above 
all,  valour  in  the  field,  exclude  every  doubt  of 
salvation.  No  sentiment  found  a  place  that 
could  open  the  heart  to  the  upbraidings  of 
conscience.  Islam  is  the  Religion  of  Pride ; — 
the  rehgion  of  the  sword." 

"  "  O  prophet  l  God  ia  thy  support,  snd  nich  of  the  true  believen 
who  follow  ihee. — O  prophet !  «lir  up  the  faithful  to  war:  if  twenty 
of  you  persevere  with  constancy,  ihey  shall  overcome  two  hundred,"&e. 
Koran,  chap.  S.  "  Verily  God  lovcth  tboK  who  fight  for  hi*  religitn 
ill  battle  array."    CTiap.  61.  '  ""■'     ■  ■  <  ..J 
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We  should  not  omit  to  notice  the  contrast 
which  presents  itself  between  the  Moslem  and 
Christian  systems  on  this  capital  point.  AH 
religious  history  may  be  challenged  to  produce 
an  exception  to  the  rule,  that  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  forgiveness  of  sins  is  the  only 
one  which  has  generated  an  efficacious  and 
tender-spirited  philanthropy.  —  It  is  this  doc- 
trine, and  no  other,  that  brings  into  combina- 
tion the  sensitiveness  and  the  zeal  necessary 
to  the  vigour  of  practical  good-will  toward  our 
fellow-men.  Exclude  this  truth,  as  it  is  excluded 
by  sceptical  philosophy,  and  then  philanthropy 
becomes  a  vapid  matter  of  theory  and  meditation. 
Distort  it  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the 
zeal  of  charity  is  exchanged  fttr  the  rancour  of 
proselytism.  Quash  it,  as  the  Koran  does,  and 
there  springs  up  in  the  bosoms  of  men  a  hot 
and  active  intolerance.  The  Christian  (and  he 
alone)  is  expansively  and  assiduously  compas- 
sionate ;  and  this,  not  merely  because  he  has  been 
fonnally  enjoined  to  perform  the  "  seven  works 
of  mercy,"  but  because  his  own  heart  has  been 
softened,  throughout  its  very  substance — be- 
cause tears  have  become  a  usage  of  his  moral 
life,  and  because  he  has  obtained  a  vivid 
consciousness  of  that  divine  compassion,  rich 
and  free,  which  sheds  beams  of  hope  upon 
all  mankind. 

The  correspondence  is  natural  and  real, 
though   it  may   not   be   obvious,   between   the 
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notions  entertained  of  the  joys  of  heaven,  and 
the  conceptions  that  are  formed  of  the  world 
of  punishment ; — the  latter  article  of  belief  takes 
its  quality  inversely  from  the  former.  Is  it  not 
seen  in  every  country  that  the  Palace  and  the 
Dungeon  are  correlatives  ?  Wherever  the  one 
is  filled  with  extravagant  and  shameless  de- 
bauchery, the  other  is  found  to  be  furnished 
with  racks,  and  will  be  the  abode  of  forgotten 
despair.  And  so  the  sensualities  of  Moham- 
med's paradise  are  borne  out  by  parallel 
horrors — gross  and  barbaric,  which,  in  the 
speciality  of  the  description  given  of  them, 
could  not  fail  highly  to  inflame  the  malignant 
passions."  This  irritating  influence  reached  a 
pitch  of  frenzy  upon  the  field  of  battle ;  for 
there  the  question  of  salvation  or  damnation 
lay  on  the  ground  between  the  marshalled 
armies,  to  be  fought  for  and  carried  by  the 
stronger  arm.  Never  perhaps  in  the  history 
of  mankind  have  the  appalling  ideas  of  the 
invisible  world  so  much  and  so  distinctly  min- 
gled with  the  fury  of  mortal  strife  as  in  the. 
instance  of  Moslem  warfare.  To  the  eye  of 
the  Saracen  the  smoke  of  the  infernal  pit 
appeared  to  break  up  from  the  ground  in  the 
rear  of  the  infidel  Hnes,  and  its  sulphurous 
steam  obscured  the  embattled  field. — As  the 
squadrons  of  the    faithful    moved    on    to    the 

"  .\\i  iiilJiii'lion  n{  [Up  jmssagi's  iiinj  will  be  excuscdt  ';i 
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charge,  that  pit  yawned  to  receive  the  mis- 
creant host ;  and  in  chasing  the  foe,  the 
champions  of  God  and  his  prophet  believed 
that  they  were  driving  their  antagonists  down 
the  very  slopes  of  perdition.  When  at  length 
steel  clashed  upon  steel,  and  the  yell  of  death 
shook  the  air  —  the  strife  was  not  so  much 
between  arm  and  arm,  as  between  spirit  and 
spirit ;  and  each  deadly  thrust  was  felt  to 
pierce  the  life  at  once  of  the  body  and  of 
the  soul. 

Hatred,  which  is  softened  by  contempt  toward 
a  fallen  and  unresisting  foe,  is  embittered  by  the 
same  feeling  so  long  as  opposition  is  offered. 
To  respect  our  adversary  is  to  admit  those  sen- 
timents of  generosity  which  spring  from  the 
interchanged  sympathies  of  virtue;  but  to  loathe 
him,  is  to  resent  his  hostility  as  an  impudent 
presumption  that  assails  our  personal  honour. 
The  Arabian  armies,  after  the  Peninsula  itself 
had  been  conquered,  scarcely  encountered  an 
enemy  that  they  did  not  look  upon  with  a  just 
disdain.  The  prophet  had  already  told  them 
that  misbelievers  were  dogs ;  —  and  every  ex- 
cursion they  made  beyond  their  native  deserts 
served  to  verify  his  words.  The  human  race 
had  become  in  that  age  effeminate  and  debauched 
in  an  unexampled  degree.  Superstition,  with  its 
idle  solicitudes,  its  mummeries,  and  its  despot- 
ism, had  at  length  thoroughly  worked  itself 
into  the  mind  of  the  (once)  Christian  nations. 
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both  of  the  east  and  west."  The  profligacy 
which  attends  a  decaying  empire,  and  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  monkish  virtue  had  joined  together 
in  the  work  of  debasing  and  enfeebling  every 
principle  of  human  action.  The  common  sense 
and  the  virtue  proper  to  that  "  common  Hfe" 
against  which  all  the  doctors  of  the  Church, 
during  four  centuries,  had  inveighed,  and  from 
which  they  had  effectively  removed  every  cor- 
roborative and  elevating  motive,  had  disappeared ; 
no  healthy  mean,  no  sound  and  solid  foundation 
remained  to  support  the  social  structure : — The 
objects  that  met  the  eye  in  the  countries  swayed 
by  the  Byzantine  emperors  were  the  cowled 
tenants  of  the  monastery — the  debauched  re- 
tainers of  palaces,  or  the  faithless  and  insubordi- 
nate soldiers  of  the  mercenary  legions. 

When  the  princely  men  of  the  Arabian  desert, 
great  as  they  were  in  a  steady  physical  courage — 
great  in  a  condensed  and  sententious  energy  of 
understanding,  and  great  in  simplicity  of  man- 
ners— a  simplicity  not  rude  but  poetic ;  when 
these  heros-born,  broke  their  hmits  and  trod 
the  open  world,  their  feeling  must  have  been 
like  that  of  a  veteran  garrison  which,  having 
believed   itself  to    be    hemmed   in    by  superior 

"  Mohammed,  it  il  certain,  drew  hia  knowledge  of  Christisnity 
and  of  Chrialions  chiefly  from  the  neighbouring  country — Egypt, 
where  peThapi  mare  thou  any  where  clue,  supcretition  had  viliRed 
huminily,  and  had  converted  every  principle  of  religion  bto  a  pre- 
posterouB  folly.  Tlie  conqiieat  of  Egypt  fixed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Calipli*  their  contempt  of  the  profeiwors  nf  the  Gospel. 
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forces,  at  last  descends  from  its  citadel,  and  in 
scouring  the  plains  and  woods  around,  meets 
only  with  frightened  herds  and  flocks.  To 
dispossess  nations  so  unworthy  of  the  bounties 
of  nature,  to  overthrow  governments  so  corrupt; 
and  especially,  to  rid  the  world  of  superstitions 
BO  absurd  and  foul,  might  seem  to  be  a  work 
worthy  of  the  servants  of  God. 

The  martial  fanaticism  of  the  Saracenic 
armies  presents  a  contrast  on  almost  every 
point  if  compared  with  that  of  the  Crusaders. 
Botli  in  the  elements  and  in  the  circumstances, 
these  religious  enterprises  are  dissimilar.  The 
zeal  of  the  Moslem  armies  was  a  passion  for 
proselyting  the  world ;  that  of  the  Crusaders 
was  a  mixed  sentiment,  drawing  its  force  from 
historic  recollections,  from  the  desire  of  revenge, 
from  the  influence  of  superstition,  and  from 
grosser  reasons  of  cupidity  and  ambition.  The 
Caliphs  waged  war  upon  Religious  Error  — 
wherever  found ;  and  the  task  they  undertook 
was  to  vanquish  the  souls  of  men,  and  to  drag 
them  captive  to  the  throne  of  the  True  God ; — 
the  intention  of  these  chiefs,  though  misin- 
formed, was  elevated  and  comprehensive.  But 
the  Crusaders  (so  far  as  tlieir  motive  was  strictly 
religious)  thought  only  of  a  local  conquest,  and 
of  a  definite  triumph: — give  them  but  possession 
of  a  certain  cave  in  the  suburb  of  an  unimpor- 
tant dilapidated  town,  and  they  wished  no  more. 
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Moreover  the  enterprise  to  recover  the  Holy  City, 
though  aggressive  in  its  aspect,  was  also  in  a 
sense  defensive,  for  not  merely  did  the  Christian 
nations  seek  protection  on  behalf  of  their  pilgrims, 
but  desired  to  regain  an  inestimable  possession 
which  Christendom,  by  every  claim  of  history 
and  of  feeling,  might  challenge  as  its  own. 

In  attendant  circumstances  also  the  two  en- 
terprises greatly  differed.  As  the  one  was  an 
emanation  from  a  centre  over  a  wide  surface, 
and  the  other,  a  rushing  in  from  a  wide  surface 
toward  a  single  point,  so  the  characteristic  of 
the  first  is  the  grandeur  of  simplicity ;  that  of 
the  second,  the  magnificence  of  accumulation. 
There  was  a  harmony,  sublime  though  terrible, 
in  the  early  diffusion  of  the  religion  of  Mo- 
hammed :  —  the  high-minded  and  never-con- 
quered Arab — the  same  being  in  all  ages  and 
climates,  and  much  less  hable  than  other  men  to 
admit  modifications  of  his  opinions  or  manners 
from  foreign  sources,  presented  himself  haughtily 
on  the  frontiers  of  every  land — Afirica,  Spain, 
Persia,  India,  China,  and  in  the  same  stern  and 
sententious  language  summoned  all  men  to  sur- 
render faith,  or  liberty,  or  life. 

But  the  Crusades  poured  a  feculent  deluge, 
upheaved  from  the  long  stagnant  deeps  of  the 
European  communities,  upon  the  afflicted  Pa- 
lestine. The  dregs,  the  scum,  and  the  cream 
of  the  western  world — its  nobility  and -its  rabble, 
in  promiscuous  rout,  flowed  toward  the  sepulchre 
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at  the  foot  of  Calvary.  The  Saracenic  con- 
quests might  be  compared  to  a  sun-rise  in  the 
tropics,  when  the  deep  azured  night,  with  its 
sparkling  constellations,  is  almost  in  a  moment 
exchanged  for  the  glare  of  day,  an^  when  the 
fountain  of  light  not  only  darts  his  heams  over 
the  heavens,  putting  the  stars  to  shame,  but, 
with  a  tyrannous  fervour,  claims  the  world  as  his 
own.  The  Crusades  might  be  better  resembled 
to  the  tornado,  which,  sweeping  over  some  rich 
Polynesian  sea,  and  rending  up  all  things  in  its 
course,  heaps  together  upon  a  distant  shore  the 
confused  wrecks  of  nature  and  of  human  industry. 

The  motley  host  that  dragged  its  length 
across  the  plains  of  the  lesser  Asia  was  not 
more  various  in  its  blazonraents  and  banners 
than  were  the  motives  of  the  crowd ;  and  the 
many-coloured  embellishments  of  the  enterprise 
as  they  glittered  in  the  sun  under  the  walls  of 
Nice,  or  of  Antioch,  might  be  regarded  as  sym- 
bolizing the  heterogeneous  impulses  that  had 
brought  so  many  myriads  from  their  homes. 
But  the  accessory  motives,  whether  of  the 
chiefs  or  the  rabble,  do  not  belong  to  our  sub- 
ject : — the  spirit  of  adventure,  the  secular  ambi- 
toin,  the  cupidity,  or  the  sheer  superstition,  are 
to  be  set  off  as  accidents  merely  of  that  genuine 
infatuation  which,  at  intervals  during  nearly  two 
himdred  years,  convulsed  the  European  nations. 

If  tliere  had  been  no  crusade  in  the  age  of 
ignorance,  would  there  have  been  one  in  the 
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age  of  knowledge  1  We  dare  not  affirm  such  a 
conjecture  to  be  probable ;  and  yet  would  not 
grant  it  to  be  altogether  groundless.  The  follies, 
the  miseries,  and  the  ill  success  that  attended  the 
endeavour  Of  the  European  states  to  possess 
themselves  of  a  land  in  which  they  had  every 
right  sentiment  can  confer,  have  branded  with 
reprobation  an  enterprise  that  otherwise  might 
have  seemed  not  unreasonable,  even  to  the  men 
of  more  enlightened  times.  Let  the  case  be 
stated  abstractedly, — That  the  most  powerful  na- 
tions of  the  world— a  great  community  of  nations, 
professing  the  same  faith,  should  patiently  see, 
on  their  very  border,  a  land  every  foot  of  which 
had  become  memorable  by  association  with 
the  events  of  their  religion,  trodden  down  by 
an  inimical  superstition,  while  themselves  were 
barely  indulged  with  leave  of  setting  foot  upon 
it,  is  a  fact  that  would  not  have  been  thought 
probable  ;  and  which,  we  almost  believe,  would 
not  to  the  present  time  have  been  endured,  if 
the  frenzy  of  the  twelfth  century  had  not  affixed 
an  indelible  contempt  upon  the  project  of  re- 
claiming the  birth-place  of  Christianity  for 
Christendom. 

Had  there  been  no  crusade  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, there  might  then  we  imagine  have  been  one 
in  the  seventeenth  : — not,  assuredly,  in  the  nine- 
teenth ;  for  Christianity  at  the  present  moment 
although  it  commands  too  much  regard,  and 
is  too  well  understood  to  allow  of  its  giving 
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sanction  to  religious  warfare ;  yet  is  far  from 
supporting  that  once  powerful  feeling  which  made 
the  sacred  sites  objects  of  impassioned  curiosity. 
The  very  reverse  was  true  in  the  age  of  Urban  II. 
— Too  little  understood  in  its  spirit  and  maxims 
to  repress  the  enterprise,  Christianity  neverthe- 
less then  held  an  undisputed  sway  over  the  ima- 
ginations, the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  the  mass 
of  mankind  throughout  Europe.  The  idea  of 
a  conquest  so  desirable  being  once  presented, 
nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the 
crusading  zeal  should  flame  out,  and  burn  from 
year  to  year  with  a  constant  intensity.  This 
ardour  was  in  fact  not  to  be  quenched  until 
a  long  series  of  unexampled  miseries  and  mis- 
fortunes had  rendered  the  design  of  maintaining 
the  Christian  power  in  the  east  hopeless.  If  the 
war  had  been  so  conducted  as  to  have  ensured 
early  success  ; — and  success  was  at  one  time  by 
no  means  impossible,  the  history  of  all  nations 
must  have  taken  a  different  turn,  and  Asia, 
perhaps,  and  Europe  might,  after  a  while,  have 
met  in  emulous  friendship  upon  the  spot  which 
nature  has  marked  out  as  the  true  metropolitan 
site  of  the  world. 

The  fanaticism  of  the  Crusades  cannot  be 
deemed  any  thing  more  than  an  out-burst  of 
that  exalted  and  imaginative  superstition  which 
bad  become  ripe  in  every  country  of  Europe. 
The  military  sentiment  moreover,  had  then 
reached  a  pitch  which  demanded  opportunity  to 
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spend  itself;  and  the  two  vehement  principles — 
the  reHgious  and  the  niiUtary,  being  alike  under 
the  control  of  the  sacerdotal  order,'^  nothing  else 
could  well  happen  than  that  some  enterprise 
of  conquest,  directed  and  incited  by  the  ministers 
of  religion,  should  engage  the  energies  of  men. 
Perhaps  the  Church  could  not  at  all  have  re- 
tained her  power  over  the  western  nations  in  the 
quickened  condition  they  were  just  entering  upon, 
if  she  had  not  at  that  very  moment  put  herself 
at  the  head  of  the  ruling  passion  of  the  age. 

How  far  the  Chiefs  of  the  Church  discerned 
her  critical  interests  when  the  enterprise  was 
first  started,  it  is  impossihle  certainly  to  know. 
But  that  the  Crusades  became  at  length  a  matter 
of  policy  and  calculation  at  Home  is  abundantly 
evident.  Still  the  genuine  fanaticism  continued 
to  mingle  itself,  as  it  readily  does,  with  sinister 
and  mercenary  views ;  and  pontiffs  and  monks, 
without  losing  sight  of  those  palpable  objects 
which  ordinarily  ruled  their  conduct,  surren- 
dered themselves  heartily  to  the  cuiTent  of  the 
general  enthusiasm. 


"  The  ecclcaiasdcs  who  attended  the  Crusadei  wore  noI  on  ci 
occaiion  Me  lo  hold  that  supremacy  at  which  thoy  BHpired.     A 
Ubl<s  inilancG  of  their  fulure  oceuired  immediately  upon  tlie  capturs 
of  J  cruialcDi. — Huict  ioun  aprcii  la  prinu-  dc  Hiemialem  les  princM   j 
chresiiena  tiiidreiit  conseil  pour  cihre  un  chef  d'eiitr'eux,  contre  Is    I 
vouloir  del  EvesquM  qui  Toulmeiit  premiereinenl  faire  eilection  d'oO   I 
Pntriarche,  et  par  iceluy  Patriarche  eitre  esleu  et  tacrt  aprei  un  Rof, 
neantiiioinii  en  tin  fiit  cileu  de  la  plurality  1e  due  GodefVoy,  lequci  Ui 
tnnierciit  et  preEenterent  an  inincl  scpulehrc,  nvec  Hymne*  et  Can-  J 
tiqui's,  donnanl  lofiaiigc  h  l)ica.~-Croniqiie  de  Normandie. 
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In  each  succeeding  Crusade  there  appears  to 
have  been,  on  the  part  of  the  hierarchy,  less 
of  the  pure  fanaticism  of  the  enterprise,  and 
more  of  political  calculation ;  until  at  length  the 
latter  element  had  so  nearly  absorbed  the  former 
that  the  Church  could  no  longer  even  feign  the 
zeal  requisite  for  exciting  and  maintaining  the 
ardour  of  the  people.  It  was  just  in  this  lan- 
guishing state  of  the  crusading  sentiment  that  a 
new  virulence  was  shed  into  it  by  Innocent  III. 
who  finding  that  the  effigy  of  the  Saracen 
would  no  longer  serve  to  set  the  vindictive 
passions  of  Europe  in  a  flame,  substituted  that 
of  the  Heretic  ;  and  forthwith  Albigenses,  not 
Moslems,  became  the  victims  of  the  martial 
frenzy  of  the  catholic  world. 

Already  we  have  found  occasion  to  regret 
that  men  who  stood  confessed  as  the  intellectual 
leaders  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  who, 
by  right  at  once  of  ecclesiastical  rank,  of  per- 
sonal character,  and  of  real  mental  power,  en- 
joyed almost  an  unlimited  influence,  did  not 
stop  to  ask  whether  the  actual  course  of  human 
affairs,  and  the  tendency  of  opinions  and  prac- 
tices was  indeed  good  and  rational,  or  prepos- 
terous and  fatal.  Were  any  such  censorial 
function  exercised  by  the  ruling  minds  of  every 
age,  and  were  there  a  court  of  public  conscience, 
wherein  right  and  wrong,  on  a  large  scale,  should 
be  calmly  examined,  not  only  might  single 
flagitious  acts  be  prevented  ;    but  the  insensible 
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progression  of  degeneracy  might  be  retarded; 
and  even  a  happy  return  frequently  made  to  the 
path  of  reason  and  virtue.  In  casting  the  eye 
over  the  busy  scene  of  European  affairs  in  the 
twelfth  century,  it  is  natural  to  ask  if  the  great 
community  of  the  western  nations  did  not  fur- 
nish at  least  some  one  eminent  spirit,  capable  of 
applying  the  simple  rules  of  Christian  ethics, 
and  the  plain  maxims  of  common  sense,  to  the 
project  of  the  Crusade.  Or  allowing  the  in- 
fatuation— plausible  as  it  certainly  appeared,  to 
take  its  course  unchecked  at  the  first,  and  to 
run  itself  out  through  a  full  fifty  years,  was  it 
not  natural  that  the  few  accomplished  spirits  of 
the  age  should  at  length  have  brought  the  entire 
folly  under  review,  and  have  stepped  forward  to 
disenchant  the  nations  ? 

For  performing  such  a  work  of  reason  and 
charity,  whom  better  should  we  look  to  than 
to  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  1  Is  his  personal  ability 
to  discharge  such  an  office  questioned  .' — It  was 
personal  ability,  unaided  by  adventitious  means — 
it  was  mere  power  of  mind  and  the  momentum 
of  individual  character  that  raised  him  to  a 
position,  in  the  European  community,  of  more 
extensive  influence  than  any  five  human  beings 
known  to  history  have  occupied.  As  simple 
monk,  and  then  as  abbot — emaciate,  demure, 
downcast  in  look — a  mere  shadow  or  apparition 
of  humanity,  who,  if  seen  in  the  choir  among  i 
his  companions,  would  have  attracted  no  eye — 
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this  Hcriianl  had  come  to  such  authority  that 
he  spoke  law  in  the  ears  of  sovereign  pontiffs — 
made  princes  tremble,  or  rejoice,  and  so  ruled 
the  waves  of  the  popular  mind  as  to  be  able  to 
raise  or  allay  the  storms  of  national  tumult  at 
pleasure.  True  indeed  it  is  that  no  mind,  how 
energetic  soever,  could  have  acquired  or  sus- 
tained any  such  power  in  an  age  of  intelligence. 
It  was  the  superstition  of  the  times — at  once 
profound  and  vehement,  which  afforded  means 
and  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  an  auto- 
cracy of  this  sort.  Yet  assuredly  he  who  could 
actually  win  and  hold  it,  must  be  regarded  as 
no  ordinary  being.  And  although  the  age  was 
blind,  credulous,  and  infatuated,  Bernard  reared 
his  influence,  in  the  main,  not  by  cajolery  and 
imposition,  but  by  those  arduous  and  genuine 
methods  which  an  upright  mind  has  recourse  to. 
Learned  and  laborious ;  self-denying,  calm  and 
disinterested,  copious  and  accomplished,  and, 
need  it  be  said,  eloquent,  he  could  well  support 
in  personal  intercourse  with  men  of  any  rank, 
the  reputation  which  he  possessed  by  common 
fame.  If  in  any  thing  his  celebrity  rested  on 
fictitious  pretensions,  he  might  without  hazard 
have  renounced  whatever  was  unsubstantial." 

"  Not  the  flLighlcat  hUtoricul  dilliculty  altarhes  to  the  groat  laaat 
of  CKurch  wonders.  Folly,  fraud,  and  preposterous  credulity  ate 
stamped  upon  them  in  the  plainest  characters.  The  perpleiity 
arises  in  thtwe  few  exceptive  histancea  in  which  men  of  seme 
(although  Buperalilious)  and  men  nhonc  honesty  and  piety,  in  the 
main,  we  cannot  readily  grant  to  be  queatioDable,  acted  a  promi- 
nent purl  til  the  drama  of  niiraclpK.     Not  that  this  perplexity  at  alt 
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Might  not  then  this  potent  monk,  who  had 
fair  opportunity  of  gathering  up  the  lessons  fur- 
nished by  the  history  and  calamities  of  the  first 
Crusade,  have  discerned  and  have  asserted  truth 
and  morality,  as  applicable  to  such  an  enter- 
prise, and  so  have  saved  myriads  of  lives,  and 
have  prevented  innumerable  crimes  ?  Alas, 
instead  of  thus  standing  in  the  breach,  and  . 
effecting  peace  between  Europe  and  Asia,  St. 
Bernard,  with  the  Gospel  on  his  lips,  incited 
again  the  western  nations  to  make  a  furious 
assault  upon  their  brethren  of  the  cast ;  and  in 
so  doing  became  actively  the  author  of  incal- 
culable miseries  and  bloodshed ! 

However  little  analogy  there  may  appear  to 
be  between  our  own  position  in  the  nineteenth 
century  and  that  of  the  preachers  and  leaders  of 
a  Crusade  in  the  twelfth,  it  may  prove  not 
uninstructive  to  examine  somewhat  more  closely 
the  remarkable  instance  before  us. — 

— The  violence  of  rude  minds  spends  itself  , 
soon,  and  commonly  includes  the  means  of  its 

impliri  evidence  (a  which  wc  should  listen  in  favour  uf  the  tairsclfl 
itMlf; — for  thia  ii  allogelher  vantingi  but  a  real  enigma  presenh 
itself  when  we  endeavour  to  ict  an  eatcemed  and  respectable  nama 
quite  free  from  the  charge  or  collusion  with  Inavci.     St.  Bernard — if   ] 
we  take  the  word  of  his  biogniphcn.  wrought  many  more  miracle*   ■ 
than  Paul  probably  had  done.     And  il  appears  from  certain  expret- 
■ioni  in  hii  letters  and  tracts  that  he  did  not  disclaim  the  reputation 
of  a  wondci^ worker.     His  personal  credit  is  ihcrefure  impliealM  in 
the  buBoesa.     We  must  at  present  leave  the  riddle  as  we  find  it;    | 
only  saying  that  BeTnard'i  teal  and  indubitable  merits  were  aui ' 
might  well  have  borne  the  deduction  of  all  the  prodigies  with  v 
hu  encomiasts  have  burdened  his  funit'. 
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own  correction.  But  when  measures  essentially 
unjust  and  absurd  are  promoted  by  men  who, 
having  under  command  their  own  passions,  are 
able  at  leisure  to  work  upon  the  passions  of 
others — when  the  tones  of  moderation  and  the 
stores  of  learning  are  employed  for  perverse 
uses — it  is  then  that  the  mischief  spreads  and 
,  endures.  Peter  the  Hermit  was  indeed  author 
of  one  Crusade ;  but  could  never  have  excited 
another.  St.  Bernard,  who,  with  supercilious 
brevity '^  alludes  to  his  predecessor  as  an  extra- 
vagant fanatic,  not  merely  kindled  the  Crusade 
of  1 148 ;  but  gave  so  powerful  a  sanction  to  the 
desire  of  conquering  the  Holy  Land  that,  without 
unfairness,  the  luckless  expeditions  which  occu- 
pied the  next  century  may,  in  great  part,  be 
charged  to  his  influence. 

If  those  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Bernard  which 
relate  to  the  Crusade,  and  if  his  Exhortation  to 
the  Knights  Templars,  could  he  read  without 
knowledge  of  the  specific  intention,  or  without 
recollection  of  the  historical  facts  whereto  they 
relate,  one  might  easily  believe  that  the  project 
in  question  was  one  fully  recommended  by 
wisdom  and  benignity,  and  sanctioned  by  Reli- 
gion. How  sedate  and  measured  is  the  lan- 
guage— how  temperate    the  incitements — how 

"  Fuit  enini  in  priore  expedilioDe,  antequsm  Jerosolyma  c^eretnr, 
vir  quidam,  Petrus  Domlne,  cujui  et  vot  (niai  fallor)  taepe  iiieutioiiBOii 
Budistia.  In  populum  qui  aibi  crediderat,  aolum  cum  out*  incedeni 
lantiB  pcriculii  dedit,  ut  aut  nulli,  nut  poucusimi  coruni  evBierint,  qui 
int,  aut  fame,  aut  gladio. — Ap.  ^6^. 
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discreet  the  particular  advices — how  full-fraught 
is  every  page  with  the  serenity,  the  forethought, 
the  circumspection  becoming  a  chief  I — and  how 
copious  is  the  adduction  of  Scripture !  almost 
every  sentence  revolves  upon  a  text : — the  sighs 
of  piety  rise  in  fumes  from  every  paragraph — 
ejaculatory  prayer  inspirits  many  a  sonorous 
period.  Yes,  here  we  find  the  very  substance 
of  fanaticism  quite  stripped  of  whatever  oue 
would  call  fanatical ;  and  graced  too  by  what- 
ever appears  wise  and  devout.  Already  we 
have  turned  aside  to  contemplate  an  instance 
of  the  madness  of  asceticism,  gravely  mantled 
and  philosophic,  in  the  person  of  the  Cappa- 
docian  primate;  now  we  have  before  us  a  form 
not  less  philosophic,  or  celestial; — it  is  that  of 
the  seraphic,  the  politic,  and  the  accomplished 
Bernard — chief  patron  and  mover  of  the  mad- 
ness of  religious  mihtary  ambition  ! 

Those  who  will  say  that  illusions  and  infa- 
tuations of  this  elaborate  order,  tranquilly  af- 
fecting the  very  elements  of  the  character, 
belong  only  to  ages  of  mental  slavery  and  super- 
stition, and  are  not  now  to  be  looked  for  as 
possihle,  assuredly  have  something  yet  to  learn 
of  the  philosophy  of  human  nature ;  and,  not 
improbably,  are  themselves  the  victims  of  some 
similar  deep-spread  error.  St.  Bernard,  calmly 
seated  in  his  cell — the  Gospels  open  before  him, 
and  with  the  events  of  the  first  Crusade  fresh  in 
his  recollection,  thought  that  nothing  was  more 


praiseworthy  or  pious  than  to  lash  the  passions 
of  the  western  nations  to  a  new  fury  for  exter- 
minating the  infidel  power  in  the  east.'* 

That  identity  of  sentiment,  and  even  of  lan- 
guage which  characterises  the  same  fanaticism 
■under  circmnstantial  differences,  it  is  curious  and 
instructive  to  notice.  Mohammed  doubts  not  a 
moment  the  lawfulness  of  propagating  the  true 
faith  by  the  sword : — the  very  same  plenary  con- 
viction runs  through  the  pages  of  St.  Bernard. 
The  prophet  of  Mecca  says — Fight  for  God, 
and  he  will  pardon  all  your  sins,  and  infallibly 
give  you  the  delights  of  Paradise.  The  monk 
of  Clairvaux,  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  and  in 
her  name,  assures  to  every  Crusard  a  full  remis- 
sion of  all  sins,  and  the  blessedness  of  a  martyr, 
beyond  doubt,  if  he  fell  in  the  holy  war.'"     To  be 

"  Though  carried  avay  by  the  epei^ific  fanatioiam  of  tha  Crusadt^, 
Sl  Bernard  did  not  forget  mercy  and  justice  in  all  instancea.  In 
several  of  hu  vpiHtles  he  decisively  condemns  the  violences  oT  which 
the  leva  were  al  that  lime  the  vicliiiis.  Audivimua  ct  gaudemus, 
ut  in  vobi«  fervent  lelui  Dei;  sed  oporttt  oinnino  tcmpecamciitum 
BcientiK  non  deeue.  Non  sunt  persequendi  Judiei,  nou  aunt  iru- 
cldatidi,  sed  nee  eHiigandl  quidein. — £^.303. 

"  Habei  nunc  fmtiii  miles,  hahes  vir  bellicose,  ubi  dimices  absque 
periculo ;  ubi  et  vincere  gloria,  et  mori  lucrum.  SI  pnideni  mercalor 
ei,  si  conquisitor  hujua  seeculi;  magnos  tibi  nundiiias  iudlco;  vide  no 
pereant.  Suacipe  cmcis  signum,  ct  oHinium  pariUr,  de  quibua  corde 
conCrito  confeasionem  feceris,  tndulgentiam  obtinebis.  Materia  ipsa 
si  emitur,  parvi  constat :  li  devoto  asaumitur  humero,  vaiet  tine  dulxo 
regnum  Dei. — Ep.  3C3.  The  English  barons,  [Ep.  123,)  arc  told  by 
St.  Bernard  that  the  mciacnger  he  had  dcgpat;;hcd  would  not  only 
explain  the  business  of  tlie  Crusade  at  large,  aud  narrate  what 
had  been  eSbcted,  but  exhibit  to  them— Inrgiuimam  venisni  quK 
in  Uteris  domini  Papa-,  sujwr  eat  qui  cnices  suscqicnint,  conti- 
i.ciur.     Tho  Book,   dc    Luudc   Novic  Militiiv,  ad   MiHlca   Teiupli. 
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slain,  says  the  saint,  is  to  benefit  yourself; — to 
slay,  is  to  benefit  Christ !  Impartially  balanced, 
whom  shall  we  first  excuse,  or  whom  rigorously 
condemn  ?  The  one,  by  violence  and  carnage 
would  fain  vanquish  the  world  to  God : — the 
other,  by  the  like  means,  thought  to  achieve  a 
revenge  for  the  Church,  and  to  effect  a  clearance 
of  a  single  superstition  from  a  single  spoL" 
Both  egregiously  misunderstood  the  Divine 
Character;  both  frightfully  abused  the  language 
and  the  motives  of  religion  :  —  the  difference 
is  only  in  the  terms  and  style,  and  in  the  mag- 
nitude and  grandeur  of  the  project. 

The   eloquence    of  St.  Bernard    was   every- 
where triumphant.     France    and  Germany  lis- 

nhibiti,  pnge  after  page,  elevated  and  inipusBJonc^  religious  seiili- 
Dienls,  thick-Bct  with  Scriptural  quolntions,  and  the  whole  puqxin  of 
this  eloquence  is  to  slimuUte  the  murderoua  paisions  of  mankind. 
The  lawfulneu  of  the  enterprise,  lUld  it<  merit,  and  the  certainty  of 
MJvation  to  those  who  should  Ml  in  the  atierapt,  are  every  where,  and 
in  the  boldest  terms  afRnoed.  Securi  igiiur  pTOC«dile  militet,  et 
intrepido  animo  inimicos  cnici»  Christi  propellite,  certi  quia  neqtM 
mots,  neque  vita  poterunt  vos  leperare  a  caritale  Dei,  quie  est  in 
Christo  Jeiu;  illud  sane  robiscum  in  omni  pcrirulo  replicanlcs : 
Sive  vivimus,  sive  morimur  Domini  sumus !  Quam  gloriosi  rererlun- 
turvlclores  de  prtelin!  quam  beati  moriunturmartyres  in  pr<elio!  .... 
Miles,  inqxiam,  Chriaii,  becuhus  iNTeamiT,  intcrit  sectittion.  Sibi 
proitnt  cutD  inlerit:  Christo  cum  interimit!  This  might  well  be 
given  ai  a  pointed  vcniun  of  more  than  one  pa&sogc  in  the  Koran: — 
w  like  is  funaticism  to  fanaticism,  tJl  the  world  over. 

"  Commota  est  et  contrcmuit  terra,  quia  Rex  cceli  perdidit  tcrrum. 
suatn,  tmam  nbi  steterunt  pedes  ejus.  Inimici  crucii  ejus...., 
officinas  redempUonia  nostne  evertere  moliuDtnr,  ct  loca  Cbriill 
sanguine  dedicata  profanare  contendunt.  ProMipue  autem  illud 
Chrittianie  religionis  iiisigne,  sepulcrum,  inquam,  in  quo  sepultua  ett 
Dominus  mqetlatia,  ubi  facies  ejua  sudario  ligata  Ml,  omni  uim 
niluntur  evellerc. — Ep.  423. 
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tened  in  rapture  to  his  sermons:  England" 
yielded  to  his  epistles :  Europe  again  dfew  the 
sword,  and  devoted  herself  to  God,  vowing  to 
crush  his  enemies,"  Moreover  the  faults  and 
precipitancy  of  the  former  expedition  were  pru- 
dently avoided  in  this: — the  counsels  of  the 
Preacher,  as  well  as  his  declamations,  were  duly 
regarded."  Visions  and  miracles,  also,  not  a 
few,"  sanctioned  the  zeal  with  which  the  preacher 
had  inspired  princes  and  knights.  Even  to  think 
ill  success  possible  was  an  impiety.  —  Heaven 
audibly  blessed    the  enterprise,  and  assured   a 


"  The  Epislle  Juat  quoted,  wak  addressed  to  the  Engliah  Barons, 
and  tlie  abbot  dues  not  omit  the  blandishments  that  might  conciliate 
lUc  parties.  Et  quia  term  vestra  fiecunda  cet  virotutu  furtium,  H 
mililari  juventule  referta;  decet  vob  inter  primos,  et  cum  priniis,  ad 
sanctum  opus  accedere,   ct  annalos  aaccndere  ad  scrriendum  Deo 

"  The  apologist  of  St.  Bernard  may  allege  that  he  acted  on  this 
occasion  in  obedience  to  the  sovereign  PoJitiff,  Eugeuius  III.  in 
writing  to  whom,  ou  the  subject,  he  sayi — De  celero  mandastis,  et 
obedivi.  Yet  even  this  Bame  pope  was  his  creature :  he  goes  ou  to 
declare  the  success  of  his  labours. — Et  fcecundavit  obedienljam  pne- 
cipientis  alictorjtaa.  Siquidem  annunciavi  et  locutus  sum,  multiplicati 
sunt  super  numenim.  Vacuantnr  urbei  et  castella,  et  ps^e  jam  nan 
inveniunt  quem  apprehendant  septem  muljeres  Timm  unum,  adeo 
uhique  viduK  vivis  remanent  viris. — Ep,  247. 

™  Beside  other  instances  of  prudence,  St.  Bernard  gave  proof  of 
bis  good  sense  in  utterly  declining  the  honour  of  leading  in  person 
the  Crusade.  His  fanaticism  savoured  far  more  of  the  cell  and  the 
pulpit,  than  of  the  field. — Quomoilo  videlicet  in  Camotensi  conventu 
(qnonnm  judicio  satis  niiror)  me  quasi  in  ducem  et  principem  militin 
elegerant:  cerium  sit  vohia  nee  conailii  mei,  nee  voluntatis  me* 
ftiisse  vel  esse.  .  .  .  Quia  sum  ego,  &c.—Ep.256. 

*  .  . .  .  nimirum,  says  the  Swnt'i  Notary,  cum  aliquando  vigenti, 
*eu  etiam  plures  ab  incommodis  variit  sanoreDtur,  nee  facile  ab 
hujuamodi  dies  ulla  vecaret. 
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prosperous  issue!" — Luckless  confidence!  the 
intentions  of  heaven  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
instances,  had  been  utterly  misinterpreted.  Dis- 
aster attended  the  expedition  throughout  its 
course,  and  a  failure  in  all  its  objects  disgraced 
its  conclusion.  But  it  is  unjust,  say  some  of  the 
contemporary  religious  historians,  to  affirm  that 
St.  Beniard's  Crusade,  though  calamitous  to  tlie 
eye  of  sense,  produced  no  fruits,  such  as  might 
be  held  to  redeem  the  saint's  reputation ; — for 
how  many  thousand  soldiers  of  the  cross  did  it 
send  with  a  prosperous  gale  to  heaven,  to  claim 
the  promised  rewards  of  martyrdom  !" 

This  ingenious  solution  of  the  perplexing  event 
did  not  satisfy  St.  Bernard  himself.  After  de- 
claring, with  a  piety  we  should  admire,  that  he 
would  rather  himself  sustain  in  silent  patience 
the  reproaches  of  the  profane,  than  that  the 
glory  of  God  should  be  assailed,  and  would 
think  himself  happy  to  serve  as  "  the  shield  of  | 


"  FsDatica  ma;  lofel}'  enough  peribtm  miraclei  —  among  tb«r 
followers;  but  the;  commit  a  fal^  blunder  when  they  turn  pr»- 
plieti.  It  waa  here  that  St.  Bernard  made  abipvreck,  and  on  the 
very  lame  rock  his  iinitatora  in  ercry  age  have  split.  Tlie  inbtu- 
ationg  of  (he  present  day  are  meeting  a  like  fate. 

"  Nee  tamen  ex  ilia  prnfectioiie  Orientaliii  Eccleaia  libernri,  sed 
coelestii  tneriiii  iinpleri  el  lo^tari.  And  Has  not  the  lot  of  those  wlia 
survived  and  returned  to  lin,  more  lamentable  than  that  of  those  qui 
hi  Iructihui  ptcnitentie  purgatas  variis  tribulationibuB  Cliristo  animM 
reddiderunl?— f'llu  S.  Brrn.  1.  iii.  c.  4.  If  the  Crusade  effected  DO 
viaible  good,  yet  did  it  secure  the  salvation  of  a  multitude  of  aoul^ 
says  the  Abbot  Otho ;  wliite  Biiuther  writer  assures  us,  on  iufallible 
testimony,  that  a  multitude  of  the  lalien  angel*  were  restored  on 
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God,"  receiving  in  his  person  every  shaft  of  the 
adversary ;  he  labours  to  find  cases  parallel  to 
his  own  among  the  histories  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament : — he  obliquely  refers  to  the  miracles 
wrought  by  him  in  attestation  of  the  Predication 
of  the  Cross ;  and  then,  as  the  last  and  best 
resource,  alleges  the  inscrutable  profundity  of 
the  Divine  Providence,  which,  as  he  scruples 
not  to  affirm,  often  leads  men  on  only  to  dis- 
appoint and  thwart  them ;  and  commands  that 
to  be  done  which  it  intends  to  frustrate !"  Alas 
how  much,  even  by  the  religious,  is  the  Divine 
Providence  outraged,  and  the  Divine  attributes 
vilified  !  Eveiy  thing  is  understood  sooner  than 
the  simplest  principles  of  morality  and  religion. 
We  passionately  plunge  into  enterprises  that 
are  wholly  unjustifiable  or  absurd — enterprises 
clearly  incompatible  at  once  with  the  dictates  of 
common  sense,  and  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel. 
What  may  be  wanting  on  the  side  of  reason  we 
largely  supply  from  the  stock  of  faith : — texts 
and  fervours  fill  out  the  bubble  of  our  confi- 
dence.— But  in  due  season  the  folly  bursts  ; — 
natural   causes  produce  natural  effects:  —  the 


"  S««  Epiitle  2S8,  and  espFcUIly  tlic  A|Kilogj-  be 
Pope.  Dr  Connderatione,  I.  U.  c.  I.  Sconiera  asked  for  evideace  that 
thr  Cnoade  >ai  from  God. — Non  est  quail  nd  ista  ipse  reapoadeaiD, 
furmuimm  rertmndiie  mnr.  Responde  In  pro  me  el  pro  te  ipso, 
•BCtutdum  ea  quB  ludist)  e(  ridisli ;  ant  rtrte  trfimJHm  quod  tin 

mtptrtttrrit  DnuS Etii  iiocnw  ait  uiium   fieri  t  dudws, 

mtlo  in  no*  murmiu  bdminum,  quitn  iu  Deuiu  ttm.     Bonuni  mibi, 
«i  dign^iir  me  uti  pro  clypc.i. 


A 
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seed  we  had  sown  springs  up  in  its  proper  kind. 
How  reasonable  then,  and  how  becoming  would 
it  be  to  retract  our  presumption,  and  to  confess 
our  fault.  Instead  of  admitting  any  such  pious 
ingenuousness,  we  fretfully  talk  of  the  unfathom- 
able depths  and  the  inscrutable  mysteries  of 
the  ways  of  God  !  and  sum  up  the  matter  per- 
haps, as  does  St.  Bernard,  with  a  grossly  mis- 
applied text — "  Blessed  is  every  one  that  is  not 
offended  in  Him," — as  much  as  to  say,  God's 
ways  are  such,  that  it  is  a  vast  merit  not  to 
resent  them  I^* 

Of  the  second  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land  the 
Abbot  of  Clairvaux  was  personally  the  author. 
Another,  far  more  murderous,  and  more  fatally  j 
successful,  may  justly  he  attributed,  though  ior  I 
directly,  to  his  influence.     About  half  a  century  f 
after  the  death  of  their  Founder,  the  Bernardins, 
with  the  zealous  Arnold  Amalric  at  their  head, 
and  too  well  authorized  by  the  language    and 
conduct  of  their  spiritual  father,  charged  them- 
selves with  the  business  of  assembling  the  ca*  I 
tholic  world  for  the  extermination  of  the  heretic*  I 
of  Languedoc.     With  how  much  of  horrid  glory  \ 
these   labours  were   crowned,    the    histories   of] 
the  times  attest.     The  Romanist  of  the  present  1 
day    confides    in    the    truth    of    the    miracles  ■] 
recorded   to  have  been  performed  by  St.  Ber-  ] 
nard; — indeed  he  cannot  question  them  without  I 

"  , .  . .  hoc  abyuui  tantn,  ut  videar  inilii  non  iiniiieritu  pratiuii4-4 
tiare  beatum,  qui  iion  fuetil  »coiiil«liiatiiB  in  eo. — De  Comid.  1.2,  c  ' 
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discarding  at  the  same  time  the  whole  of  that 
evidence  upon  which  his  Church  rests  her  pre- 
tensions as  the  perpetual  organ  of  Christ  on 
earth. — But  now  it  was  on  the  credit  of  these 
very  miracles  (should  we  not  rather  witii  Paul 
call  them  "  lying  wonders  ") — it  was  on  this 
warranty  expressly,  that  the  preachers  of  the 
Albigensian  Crusade  incited  that  detestable 
exi)edition,  and  justified  the  massacres  and 
tortures  that  attended  its  course.  With  the 
maxims  of  the  New  Testament  before  him, 
is  there  then  nothing  that  should  stagger  the 
faith  of  the  Romanist  in  these  blood-stained 
prodigies  ?  If  the  direct  and  immediate  use 
to  which  they  were  ap]>lied  was  carnage,  rape, 
and  unutterable  ferocities  ;  —  if  the  clew  of 
miracle  runs  throughout  the  story  of  abomi- 
nable murder,  shall  a  man  who  owns  common 
powers  of  reason  and  conscience,  swallow,  with 
a  blind  voraciousness,  at  once  the  wonders  and 
the  murders;  or  shall  he  do  so,  and  claim 
to  be  any  longer  respected  among  Men  and 
Christians  ?''' 

"  An  ineoniiislency  not  easy  lo  adjust,  belongs  to  St.  Bfrnard's 
■tatcments  of  the  duty  of  the  Church  toward  heretics.  In  some 
pbccB  he  aeems  to  diaallow  meaiures  of  violciica;  vhile  in  others 
he  plainly  recommetids  the  use  of  force.  These  two  points  at  least 
■re  pretty  certain:  Ist-That  whatever  he  might  say  or  sanction  in 
CMnplinnce  with  the  piacticea  of  the  age,  ot  in  submisBioi)  to 
authority,  hta  personal  or  original  diipositions  were  not  of  a  ferDciDus 
I  kind;  but  the  reverse:  and  2d.  That  whatever  his  personal  dis- 
[  potitions  might  be,  he  had  befome  so  thoroughly  the  slave  of  the 
'Romish  deipolism,  that  he  held  himself  ready  lo  promote  whatever 
"t  approve*!  and  enjoined.      So  it  is  commonly  that  men  of  mild 
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The  fanaticism  of  religious  war  has  seldom 
if  ever  been  graced  and  recommended  more 
remarkably  than  in  the  instance  of  the  cano- 
nized hero  of  France,  whose  disasters  and  death 
may  be  said  to  have  brought  the  crusading 
enterprise  to  a  close  ;  —  for  that  which  the 
magnanimous  Godfrey  began,  tlie  saint  -  like 
Louis  concluded.  —  The  extant  effigies  of  this 
good  and  valiant  prince  so  well  correspond  with 

Ipinpen  are  cmplayei]  by  the  arrDgant  and  llie  lyrannous  as  their 
liltest  toola  m  giving  eSbct  to  oppressive  or  sanguinary  acts.  In 
cummcnting  upon  Canticles  li.  IS.  "Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little 
foxes,  that  spoil  ihe  vines,  for  our  vines  have  tender  grapes:"  this 
Father  observes,  that  the  liltU  foxa  are  tusidious  heresies,  or  rather 
the  heretics  Ihemaelves,  and  adds,  Capiantur,  dico,  non  amiis,  sed 
argumentis,  (piibus  refellantur  etrores  eorum:  ipsi  vero,  si  fieri  potest, 
Kconcilientnr  Catbolica ;  —  this  is  all  very  well :  —  the  Church  says, 
Capite  ea»  noftw,  catch  them  /or  ui.  Yet  his  doctrine  in  other 
places  is  of  a  diflerent  sort.  With  a  slippery  ambiguity  of  phrases, 
he  gives  room  for  the  use  of  Ihe  most  extreme  means  —  approves  t/u 
zeal  of  those  who,  in  tumultuous  fury,  had  fallen  upon  heretics; 
though  he  will  not  advise  the  deed ;  —  factum  non  suademus ;  —  but 
concludes  that  the  sword  is  to  be  employed  against  those  who  persist 
in  propagating  their  errors. — In  Cantica,  Serm,  66.  But  in  an 
epistle  to  Hildefond,  count  of  Toulouar,  whom  he  accuses  of  favour- 
ing the  heretics  of  his  states,  all  the  truculent  rancour  of  the  genuine 
churchman  flows  forth  ;  and  in  addressing  the  clergy  of  the  province 
aSiet  his  return,  he  seems  quit«  to  pant  from  the  labours  of  extermi- 
nation ;  and  thus  concludes  his  advices.  —  Deprehensi  sunt  lupi .... 
deprehensi,  sed  non  comprchensi.  Propterea  dilectissimi,  pmequimku 
et  comprehendiU  tot:  et  nolite  desislere,  donee  temitus  occEftEANT, 
et  diffii^ant  de  cunctis  finibus  vcstris,  quia  non  est  tulum  darmire 
vicinis  serpentibu*. — £p.  242  ad  TaL0sAl(0^  poil  rcditam  nfim. 
Such  are  the  strains  of  ecclesiastics,  ereo  some  of  the  best  of  them, 
when  irritated  by  opposition.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  the 
indulgent  distinction  which  the  good  abbot  observes  between  wolves 
anil  foxes.  In  the  sense  of  Bishop  Fouquct,  the  men,  women,  and 
children  of  a  city  belonged  indiscriminately  to  the  fonner  eUs*,  if 
heresy  was  harboured  at  oil  among  them. 

s2 


his  recorded  actions  tliat  we  cannot  but  look 
upon  tliem  as  autlientic.*"  What  mildness  and 
dignity — goodness,  humility,  and  yet  fire  and 
strength  beam  from  the  countenance !  It  is  a 
face  which  for  suavity  might  belong  to  the 
most  refined  ages ; — a  face  shining  with  a  reli- 
gious elevation  seldom  indeed  exhibited  in  the 
series  of  royal  portraits.  And  such  in  truth 
was  Louis  IX.  Disinterested  to  a  fault  in  his 
conduct  toward  neighbouring  powers; — a  peace- 
maker, and  an  arbitrator  inflexibly  just.  In- 
dustrious in  the  discharge  of  public  business, 
lenient  and  moderate  in  exacting  dues,  accessible 
and  gracious  to  the  poor  :  —  firm  toward  the 
proud  and  poweiful.  Irreproachable  in  private 
life  —  temperate  and  chaste.  And  withal,  a 
warrior  of  no  mean  reputation — ^justly  admired 
as  well  on  account  of  his  personal  valour,  as 
of  his  conduct  in  tlie  field :  —  chivalrous  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  pious  in  a 
sense  at  which  the  severity  of  modem  notions 
must  not  cavil."' 

What  then  does  our  hero  want — unless  it 
be  that  integrity  and  vigour  of  reason  of  which 
the  superstition  of  his  age  had  cashiered  him  ? 

"  SfvenJ  portraits  of  St.  Louia,  and  some  of  thpm  well  exiMTiitiKl, 
arn  extant  (or  were  so  Wforc  tlic  revolution)  hi  ilir  Churchca  dedi- 
cated to  him,  BS  Wfll  aa  in  MSS.  TIime  arc  to  be  seen  in  Moiit- 
faucon's  Antiquities  of  Frnnce. 

"  Louis  IX.  succeeded  his  father  !□  122G,  and  wns  only  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  and  subject  to  the  ijueen  itiotiler,  when  he  acted  his 
pnrt  in  the  abominnhle  conduct  of  the  Ciiurrli  and  CouK  towards 
Iloymoiiil  VII. 
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If  one  might  bring  St.  Louia  into  parallel  with 
the  statesmen  and  warriors  of  classical  history — 
an  Epaminondas  or  Timoleon,  a  Scipio  or  a 
Mariiis,  though  he  claims  over  them  the  ad- 
vantage of  some  higher  sentiments  and  purer 
morals,  he  must  yield  to  them  all  the  prero- 
gatives of  that  erect  position  of  the  soul  which 
belonged  to  them  (although  superstitious  in 
their  way)  as  exempt  from  the  humiliation  in- 
flicted by  sacerdotal  despotism. —  The  Grecian 
and  Roman  public  worship  stood  subservient 
to  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the  state ; 
while  that  of  the  Christian  nations  (of  the 
middle  ages)  not  merely  usurped  every  kind 
of  influence,  but,  with  the  arrogance  fitting 
infinite  pretensions,  trod  the  very  souls  of  men 
in  the  dust.  Strong  emotions  of  shame  and 
indignation  spring  up  in  the  mind — shame  for 
the  degradations  of  humanity,  shame  for  the 
abused  religion  of  Christ,  when  one  suddenly 
turns  from  the  sculptures  that  have  brought 
down  to  our  times  the  forms  of  the  Grecian 
chiefs,  and  inspects  the  mosaics,  the  parch- 
ments, the  painted  windows,  and  the  bas- 
reliefs,  in  which  the  magnanimous  Louis  is 
shewn,  stripped  to  the  waist  like  a  vagabond 
thief,  and  patiently  receiving  from  the  hands 
of  emasculate  monks  the  discipline  of  the  whip! 
Or  shall  we  contemplate  the  monarch  of  France 
—  not  only  king,  but  soldier  and  statesman, 
followed  by  the  bevy  of  his  court,  and  a  swarm 
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of  ecclesiastics,  on  the  road  before  Sens,  pacing 
the  rugged  ground  barefoot,  on  his  way  to  meet 
— was  it  some  delegate  from  the  upper  world — 
Bome  minister  of  heaven  before  whom  mortality 
must  tremble,  and  the  pride  of  kings  fall  in 
the  dust  ? — No — nothing  but  a  relic,  and  this 
relic,  not  a  relic ;  but  the  palpable  work  of 
monkish  knavery." 

Far  from  being  a  farcical  or  a  politic  com- 
pliance with  the  usages  of  the  times,  these  acts 
of  devotion  were,  on  the  part  of  Louis  IX. 
unquestionably  the  result  of  his  sincere  and 
profound  convictions.  So  likewise  were  his  Cru- 
sades ;— the  infatuation  had  thoroughly  worked 
itself  into  his  soul ;  and  every  part  of  his  conduct 
in  the  two  disastrous  expeditions — the  one  to 
Egypt  and  Syria,  and  the  other  to  the  African 
coast,  exhibits  the  resolution,  the  consistency, 
and  the  greatness  which  distinguish  vigorous 
minds  when  ruled  by  some  single  and  paramount 
motive.  This  motive  was,  in  many  important 
respects,  unlike  that  which  had  impelled  the 
Crusaders  of  the  preceding  century.  The  course 
of  events  had  insensibly  given  to  the  oriental 

°  SL  Louia,  receiving  ihc  grace  of  penitence,  is  one  of  the  lubjecta 
repreaeDted  upon  ihc  trindairs  of  the  vestry  of  SL  Deuis.  Baldwin  II. 
Latin  emperor  of  ConBtanliDople,  in  acluiDwlcdginent  of  the 
French  king'B  bounties  to  the  Christians  of  Palegline  aeuthim — the 
etown  of  (honia,  which  hail  been  preserved  in  the  imperial  palace ; 
but  which  the  Venetians  hod  lately  held  as  a  pledge  for  a  loan.  Ltmia 
diachorged  thia  debt,  and  received  the  aacred  treasure.  Single  thorns 
broken  off,  were  forthwith  conferred  upon  BCTcrai  of  the  Cimrchca 

d  Abbeys  of  France. 
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war  another  and  a  new  character.  With  God- 
frey, Rohert  of  Normandy,  and  Tancred,  the 
project  was  aggressive  and  spontaneous;  but 
after  the  Christian  powers  had  made  a  permanent 
lodgement  in  Palestine,  and  naturalized  them- 
selves there,  it  became  at  once  a  duty  of  huma- 
nity, and  a  demand  of  public  justice  to  defend 
the  oriental  colonies.  Accordingly  we  now  hear 
much  more  than  at  first,  of  the  obligation  to 
protect  and  to  re«c«e  the  afflicted  Christians  of  tha 
eastern  church  ;  and  it  is  this  plea,  rather  thaa  I 
any  motive  of  a  fanatical  or  superstitious  kind,  i 
which  was  employed  in  the  time  of  St.  Louis  to 
quicken  the  zeal  of  princes  and  adventurers.'^ 

In  this  light  mainly  did  the  French  monarch 
regard  the  expeditions  he  conducted  ;  and  it 
would  be  harsh  indeed  to  affirm  that  those  at- 
tempts might  not  appear  to  him  in  the  fullest 
degree  justifiable.  And  moreover,  as  the  final 
motive  had  gradually  become  of  a  different  sort, 
so  were  the  immediate  excitements  very  unlike 
that  which  impelled  the  earlier  invasions  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Thai  the  torrent  of  war  ])Oured 
on  directly  to  the  revered  centre  of  devotion. 
Although  the  route  was  unavoidably  circuitous, 
still  the  Une  of  movement  tended  always  towards 


"  We  muit  revert  to  St.  Bernard  to  do  him  llic  juilicc  or  aaying, 
titat,  even  a  full  century  before  the  time  of  Louii  IX.  tlic  plcii  of 
relieving  anil  dcfemling  tJio  Syrion  CliriatioDi  waa  employed  hi  on 
auxiliary  motive  for  uuderluliing  the  Cruiade.  Tempu*  el  opus  eit 
□  unbos  educi  in  J^tiumtm  oricBtsU*  ecclcaiah 
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the  sacred  sites.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  enter- 
prise mounted  up  therefore  at  every  step  of  the 
march ; — nor  did  it  abate  until  the  soldiers  of 
the  cross  had  waded  through  rivers  of  Moslem 
blood  in  their  way  to  the  foot  of  Zion. 

But  how  much  must  the  crusading  zeal  have 
sunk,  and  how  much  must  it  have  mingled  with 
secondary  motives,  when,  instead  of  rushing  on 
to  the  endeared  and  outraged  city  of  human 
redemption,  the  crusards  had  first  to  assail  the 
enemy  in  some  quarter  far  remote  from  those 
spots  ;  for  instance,  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
or  upon  the  burning  sands  of  the  Numidian 
coast,  and  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the  Holy 
City!  and  as  the  impulse  was  by  this  means 
slackened,  so  probably  room  might  be  left  for 
emotions  of  a  better  and  a  calmer  sort  This 
was  certainly  the  case  with  the  French  king. 
The  superstitions  of  his  times  apart,  for  which 
St.  Louis  was  not  responsible,  his  last  hours 
exhibited  whatever  is  becoming  to  the  faith  and 
temper  of  a  dying  Christian. 

As  well  Royal  pride  (if  any  sparks  of  such  a 
feeling  lingered  in  the  bosom  of  this  religious 
king)  as  the  ordinaiy  excitements  attendant 
upon  a  martial  enterprise,  were  fallen  at  that 
moment  to  the  very  lowest  ebb.  After  winning 
some  laurels  of  little  value,  the  crusaders,  at  the 
season  of  insufferable  heat,  had  encamped  upon 
the  desert  within  sight  of  Tunis.  JJut  they 
had  scarcely   began   to    rest   when    pestilence 
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broke  out,  and  threatened  to  leave  the  residue 
of  the  army  at  the  mercy  of  an  infuriated  foe. 
One  of  the  first  to  fall  was  the  son  of  the 
king — designated  from  his  cradle  to  sorrow." 
Over  his  grave  Louis  himself  sickened,  and  his 
frame,  already  wasted  by  a  long  course  of  aus- 
terities, at  once  gave  way.  Earthly  hopes  of 
every  kind  were  waning  fast.  —  This  second 
expedition,  which  should  have  redeemed  the 
calamities  of  the  first,  it  was  now  certain  must 
be  frustrated : — even  whether  space  would  be 
secured  for  giving  Christian  rites  to  the  dying 
and  the  dead  was  doubtful : — whether  a  wreck 
of  the  flower  of  France  would  return  to  tell 
the  tale  of  disaster  seemed  uncertain.  Horrors 
thickened  on  every  side ;  and  worse  horrors 
impended.  But  though  the  earth  itself  should 
remove,  and  the  foundations  of  things  sublunary 
be  broken,  the  dying  monarch  admitted  no  de- 
spondency :  —  the  surrounding  gloom  did  not 
darken  his  soul.  His  energies  as  a  man,  his 
solicitudes  as  a  king,  his  affection  as  a  father, 
his  zeal  as  a  Christian,  were  not  relaxed.  What- 
ever the  exigency  of  the  time  demanded  to  be 
done  or  arranged,  he  completed.  His  last  acts 
■  as  a  sovereign  were  directed  to  the  long  desired 

I  object   of    reconciling    the    Latin    and    Greek 

I  Churches ;     and  having  surrendered  his   king- 

B  dom,  with  wise  and  pious  advices,  to  his  sod, 

L 


**  Jolin  Triilun.  bom  in  Egypt  al  the  time  ofhis  falber'a  Mptivil]'. 


he  closed  his  eyes  on  worldly  pomps,  in  calm, 
if  not  assured  hope  of  entering,  in  due  season, 
upon  the  joys  of  eternity. — 

— So  is  the  grace  of  heaven  wont  to  reUeve 
the  darkest  histories  of  the  follies  and  crimes  of 
nations,  by  unsullied  instances  of  piety  and 
goodness. 

The  rule  of  analogy  leads  on  by  natural  tran- 
sitions from  scene  to  scene,  making  it  necessary 
to  traverse  the  order  of  Time.  Commencing 
with  the  most  complete  instance  of  spontaneous 
or  aggressive  religious  warfare,  we  have  passed 
to  those  enterprises  that  were  of  a  mixed  kind, 
and  have  followed  them  until  they  assumed  a 
defensive  aspect.  We  start  anew  then  from 
this  point  to  contemplate  the  memorable  ex- 
ample of  a  nation  gathering  its  strength  to  a 
convulsive  and  frenzied  effort  for  the  rescue  of 
its  ancient  and  impassioned  religious  hopes. 

As  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  the  Jewish  city 
and  people  is  fraught  with  horrors  beyond  per- 
haps any  other  scene  of  history,  so  did  the  senti- 
ments tlien  called  up — the  fanaticism  of  national 
pride,  reach  a  height  to  which  no  parallel  can 
be  found.  An  examination  of  the  moral  con- 
dition and  political  circumstances  of  the  Jewish 
community  at  the  time  is  quite  necessary  if  we 
would  either  read  the  dismal  story  with  intelli- 
gence, or  afford  to  the  infatuated  sufferers  that 
measure   of    sympathy   which    they    may    well 
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claim.  And  with  this  view  it  is  moreover 
indispensable  that  we  should  dismiss,  for  a 
moment  at  least,  those  special  feelings  with 
which,  as  Christians,  we  are  accustomed  to 
contemplate  the  vengeance  that  overtook  the 
betrayers  and  murderers  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
obdurate  enemies  of  his  gospel. 

Yet  is  it  difficult  to  disengage  the  mind  from 
those  impressions  which  give  to  the  events  of 
the  Jewish  war  their  siipeniatural  character ;  in 
truth  this  stamp  of  extraordinary  interposition 
is  imprinted  upon  every  transaction  of  the 
time  : — the  rebellion  itself — the  madness  of  the 
endeavour,  on  the  part  of  so  feeble  a  state,  to 
resist  the  undivided  force  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire—  the  pertinacity  of  the  resistance  —  the 
frenzy  of  the  intestine  feuds,  and  the  deUriura 
of  the  last  struggle,  bear  the  marks  of  a 
judicial  abandonment  :  while,  on  the  other 
side,  the  singular  conduct  of  the  Roman  au- 
thorities, as  well  as  many  incidents  of  the 
siege  and  capture  of  the  city,  exhibit  visibly — 
must  we  not  admit,  the  irresistible  control  of 
a  hand  from  above.  Looking  upon  the  city, 
overshadowed  by  the  bursting  cloud  of  fate, 
the  seals  of  Divine  wrath  are  seen  upon  its 
palaces ;  and  one  believes  to  hear  the  sullen 
thunder  that  announces  the  departure  of  Je- 
hovah from  the  ancient  place  of  His  rest. — 
Or  turning  toward  the  encirchng  armies,  tiie 
Roman  banners  appear  to  bear  an  inscription. 


bespeaking  Titus  as  the   minister   of  the    pre- 
dicted wrath  of  God. 

It  need  not  be  feared  lest,  while  affording  in 
this  instance  a  due  commiseration  to  an  mihappy 
people,  we  should  make  ourselves  sharers  in 
their  peculiar  guilt.  Every  reader  of  Jewish 
history  learns  to  distinguish  between  the  ordi- 
nary  and  the  theological  aspect  of  the  calamities 
that  have  followed  the  race.  Who  that  has  the 
heart  of  a  man  hesitates  to  take  part  with  the 
persecuted  Israelite  against  the  inquisitor;  or 
who  would  stand  aloof  a  moment,  if  an  occasion 
offered  for  defending  him  from  the  wanton  fero- 
city of  the  feudal  baron  or  the  Romish  priest  ? 
And  yet  these  very  sufferings,  and  all  the  mise- 
ries that  have  pursued  the  people  in  the  lands 
of  their  dispersion,  are  as  truly  a  retribution 
from  heaven  of  their  national  unbelief,  as  were 
the  fatnine,  the  pestilence,  and  the  carnage  that 
attended  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem.  If  it  be 
Ia%vful  to  think  and  speak  with  indulgence  and 
compassion  of  the  Jew  of  the  tenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  it  is  so  to  feel  the  same  in  regard  to 
his  ancestor  of  the  age  of  Vespasian.  Do  we 
want  a  sanction  for  sentiments  of  this  kind  1 — 
we  receive  one  that  is  absolute  and  conclusive 
from  the  example  of  the  Messiah  himself,  who 
when,  with  prophetic  eye,  he  beheld  the  city  as 
if  then  torrents  of  blood  were  pouring  down 
from  its  gates,  '*  wept  over  it ;"  and  without 
forgetting  its  crimes,  lamented  its  miseries. 
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The  fanaticism  which  came  to  its  paroxysm 
in  the  Jewish  war  demands  to  be  traced  in  its 
growth,  and  watched  in  its  several  stages  of 
enhancement.  To  do  so  is  nothing  more  than 
an  act  of  justice  toward  the  fallen  people  ;  and 
moreover  the  subject  has  (as  we  shall  afterwards 
see)  a  special  and  very  important  bearing  upon 
a  question  which  arises  concerning  the  influence 
of  the  Mosaic  and  prophetic  dispensation  in 
forming  the  national  character. 

After  a  schooling  of  almost  a  thousand  years 
(from  Moses  to  Daniel)  a  discipline  in  which 
was  mingled  every  means  of  grace  and  judg- 
ment ;  yet  attended  with  only  partial  or  tem- 
porary success,  the  Hebrew  people  had  at  length 
firmly  embraced — never  again  to  lose  it,  that 
first  lesson  of  theology  which  it  was  the  main 
design  of  the  Mosaic  institution  to  convey.  Ever 
prepense  to  tlie  degrading  service  of  fictitious 
divinities  while  secluded  among  the  glens  of 
Palestine,  and  while  their  obedience  miglit  have 
ensured  their  peace,  the  nation,  when  at  last 
transported  to  the  very  Pandemonium  of  idol- 
worship,  sickened,  as  in  a  moment,  of  its  in- 
veterate error,  and  with  a  sudden  and  final 
revulsion  of  heart,  learned  to  loathe  the  very 
names  of  the  gods  of  the  nations.  Singular 
revolution ! — the  Jew  in  Babylon,  while  losing 
the  ancient  and  sacred  language  of  his  religion — 
the  language  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and 
while    acquiring  in    its  stead    a   dialect    wliich, 
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according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  human 
affairs,  should  have  infected  hira  more  deeply 
than  ever  with  polytheistic  notions,  learned  the 
true  sense  of  Moses  and  the  prophets !  Thus,  in 
forgetting  the  letter  of  Scripture,  he  got  posses- 
sion of  its  spirit. 

Become  at  length  devoted  and  sincere  wor- 
shippers of  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  punc- 
tilious observers  of  the  ancient  ritual,  and  now 
restored  to  their  city  and  land,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Jewish  people  was  setting  out  under  auspicious 
circumstances  to  run  that  course  of  national  obe- 
dience and  consequent  prosperity  which  should 
render  it  a  visible  and  perpetual  witness  in  the 
eye  of  all  nations  for  a  pure  theology.  Now 
were  bright  predictions  to  be  fulfilled,  and  now 
was  the  world  to  admire  a  people  loved  of  God — 
a  royal  priesthood  —  an  exemplar  of  wisdom, 
virtue,  and  felicity  ! 

So  it  might  have  been  thought ;  but  the  hour 
was  come  for  an  occult  law  of  retribution — a 
latent  principle  of  the  spiritual  economy,  to  take 
effect  upon  the  chosen  race.  Those  who,  age 
after  age,  had  contemned  the  Divine  promise 
of  temporal  prosperity  as  the  reward  of  religious 
obedience,  and  had  so  long  and  so  perversely 
"  sinned  against  their  own  mercies,"  were  now 
to  be  dealt  with  on  a  different  rule  —  a  rule 
which  drew  its  reason  from  higher  purposes 
than  heretofore  had  been  regarded.  The  Jewish 
people  were  indeed  at  this  time  willing  to  main- 
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tain  the  honours  of  Jehovah ;  and  they  were 
allowed  to  do  so :  — yet  it  must  be  under  the 
condition  (for  the  most  part)  of  tribulation  and 
oppression.  The  economy  of  earthly  bene6ts 
which  had  remained  in  force  under  Solomon, 
Asa,  Jehosaphat,  Hezekiah,  was  superannuated, 
and  was  displaced  by  an  economy  of  motives 
of  a  more  elevated  order.— Antiochus  is  suiFered 
to  try  the  faith  and  constancy  of  those  whose 
faithless  fathers  had  been  given  into  the  hand 
of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  oppressors. 

This  change  in  the  character  of  events  can- 
not be  contemplated  without  perceiving  that  the 
dawn  of  a  day  of  immortal  hope  was  just  then 
breaking  upon  the  mountains  of  Judaea  ;  a  pre- 
cursive  trial  was  therefore  to  be  made  of  that 
higher  order  of  things,  and  of  that  more  perfect 
discipline  wherein  the  welfare  of  the  soul  was  to 
take  precedence  of  that  of  the  body — the  spiri- 
tual to  be  preferred  to  the  natural — and  Eternity 
to  be  more  accounted  of  than  Time. 

A  marked,  and  a  correspondent  change  took 
place  at  this  era  of  Jewish  history  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people,  and  especially  of  their 
chiefs.  Instead  of  talking  exclusively  (as  here- 
tofore) of  immediate  and  political  deliverance, 
and  of  national  aggrandizement,  they  mixed 
with  such  secular  hopes,  views  of  a  more  refined 
and  prospective  sort.  They  had  gradually  learned 
to  look  through  the  dim  shadows  of  death  for 
the  rewards  of  piety ; — they  turned  their   eye 
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from  the  hills  of  Palestine,  and  with  a  steady 
courage  endured  torments  and  met  death  — 
that  they  might  obtain  "  a  better  resurrec- 
tion."" Not  a  less  remarkable  revolution  of 
feeling  was  this  than  that  of  their  final  aban- 
donment of  polytheism.  —  It  was  in  truth  a 
progression  of  the  national  mind  ; — and  a  pro- 
gression that  involved  the  remote  and  universal 
destinies  of  the  human  family;  for  in  the  history 
and  fate  of  the  race  of  Abraham  the  history 
and  fate  of  all  nations  are  bound  up. 

The  acquisition  of  the  belief  of  a  future  life, 
and  of  its  infinite  rewards  and  punishments  as  a 
popular  dogma,  deepened  and  expanded  to  an 
immense  extent  the  range  of  the  religious  emo- 
tions. The  Jew  of  the  Asmonean  era  had 
become  capable  of  sustaining  a  part  of  spiritual 
heroism  such  as  his  ancestors  of  the  time  of 
David  had  never  thought  of.  The  "mighty 
threes'""  of  that  pristine  age  were  indeed  valiant 
as  warriors,  and  faithful  too  as  champions  of  the 
God  of  Israel ;  but  Judas  Maccabeus,  his  com* 
panions  and  his  successors,  drew  the  motives  of 
their  constancy  from  considerations  far  more 
recondite  and  potent ;  and  they  fought  and  bled 
not  merely  as  soldiers,  but  as  martyrs.'^' 


»  2  Mnc,  vii.  "  3  Sum.  Diili, 

"  The  ipirilof  the  Jewsof  iliia  period,  and  their  religioui  opinions, 
are  to  be  learned  much  better  from  the  two  books  ot  Maccnbcen,  than 
Tram  the  polite  pages  of  JosepliuB,  wlio  takes  vast  pains  so  (o  dress  up 
the  homely  piety  of  hii  ancestonin  hellenic  phratcs.  uthould  rcndct 
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It  was  natural,  as  this  expansion  of  the 
religious  notions  of  the  Jews  took  place  under 
circumstances  of  extreme  national  trouble,  and 
reached  its  maturity  while  they  were  strug- 
gling for  their  political  and  religious  existence, 
that  it  should  bring  with  it  those  tumultuary 
feehngs  which  are  provoked,  as  well  in  vulgar 
as  ill  noble  minds,  by  witnessing  wanton  vio- 
lations of  sacred  things,  persons,  places,  and 
usages.  During  the  three  centuries  preceding 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  while,  with 
transient  intermissions,  this  nation  of  true  wor- 
shippers was  contending  against  the  Magedo- 
nian,  Syrian,  and  Egyptian  kings,  or  fretting 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Roman  power,  there 
was  going  on  a  slow  accumulation  upon  the 
national  mind  of  those  emotions — intense,  pro- 
found, and  ungovernable,  which,  after  many  a 
portentous  heave,  at  last  burst  forth  and  spread 
a  universal  ruin. 

But  this  progression  of  religious  feeling  passed 
beyond  its  sound  state ;— the  ripening  reached 


it  iDoffcDsive  to  his  Gpntile  friends  and  readcri.  The  simple  langjage 
of  Tiiitli  and  pioiis  hope — hope  of  a  belter  life,  the  leBincd  author  of 
th«  Antiquities  translates  into  the  dialect  of  Grecisn  philoaopby  and 
Grecian  heroiam.  This  is  especially  to  be  obaetvcil  in  the  speechei 
of  the  Jewish  wortliies.  With  no  other  materials  than  what  be 
obtained  Irom  the  books  of  ibe  Maccahees,  he  ejtpands  and  embel- 
lishes the  simple,  alTecting,  and  vigorous  expresBions  of  devout 
patriotism  which  he  there  found,  and  is  fain  to  present  his  readers 
with  rhetoiical  harangues,  aft«r  the  fashion  of  Thiicydides.  The 
same  intention  is  copiously  displayed  in  tlie  Book  of  the  Govemment 
cf  R«B)on. 
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corruption.  The  people,  while  they  firmly  re- 
tained whatever  was  acrimonious  in  their  national 
ideas,  and  whatever  might  engender  spiritual 
arrogance,  cast  off  those  purer  and  nobler  senti- 
ments that  had  once  imparted  to  their  character 
the  dignity  and  moderation  of  true  virtue.  Thus, 
although  their  external  allegiance  to  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  Abraham,  remained  irritably  stedfast, 
and  although  they  haughtily  challenged  every 
point  of  honour  that  belonged  to  them  as  the 
only  depositaries  in  the  world  of  an  unsullied 
religion,  they  renounced  those  expansive  senti- 
ments, so  frequently  introduced  by  the  prophets, 
which  have  a  benign  aspect  toward  all  tlie  fami- 
lies of  mankind.'* 

Nor  was  this  alt — though   indeed   it  might 
have  been  enough  ;  for  the  zealot  nation,  scru- 
^^_     pulous  practitioners  of  whatever  in  the  Mosaic 
^^^^B    institutions  tended  to  insulate  them  from  the 

H° 


JoBepbus,  who  Dever  forgets  his  solicitude  to  propitiate  tlic 
Roman  government,  and  to  conciliate  Geetile  readers,  takes  pains  lo 
conceal  that  contempt  nhich  his  countrymen  indulged  toward  the 
polytheistic  world.  He  even  denies  in  a  formal  manner  that  the 
Jews  allowed  thcimelves  to  condemn  or  ridicule  other  modes  of 
'orahip.  "  For  my  own  part,  1  do  not  bring  into  question  other 
religious  practices.  In  Iruth,  it  belongs  to  us  as  a  people  to 
re  our  own  usages; — not  lo  inculpate  those  of  other  nationa. 
And  our  legislator  expressly  forbade  our  either  ridiculing  or  de&ming 
those  whom  the  nations  around  us  regard  as  divinities." — Againit 
Apion,  b.  2.  This  was  a  bold  assertion,  and  one  which  his  adversary 
might  have  easily  refuleil.  Are  not  the  gods  of  the  heathen  eon- 
temptuoualy  handled  by  David  and  the  prophets  I  and  are  not  the 
irorshippera  of  stocks  and  stones  declared  to  be  stupid  and  absurd! 
of  idols  and  idolaters  had  increased,  not  diminished,  among 
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community  of  mankind,  loaded  those  institutions 
with  offensive  exaggerations ;  and  moreover  to 
a  great  extent  superseded  the  genuine  precepts 
of  the  Pentateuch  by  a  comment  and  tradition 
abominably  perverse.  So  it  was  that  the  wliole 
repulsive  rigidity  of  sectarism  wrapped  them 
about  as  a  garment ;  while  they  held  few  or 
none  of  the  compensations  of  a  purer  morality. 
At  once,  and  in  an  extreme  degree,  sanctimo- 
nious and  debauched,  the  Jews  (of  the  Christian 
era)  were  in  that  very  state  which,  more  than 
any  other,  is  liable  to  pass  into  violence.  Who 
so  furious  and  rabid  as  the  scrupulous,  immoral 
religionist,  heated  by  a  sense  of  injury  and 
insult  ? 

One  element  more,  and  only  one  remained  to 
fit  the  Jewish  people  for  the  terrible  part  they 
were  to  act  in  bringing  on  the  catastrophe  of 
tlie  state.  This  was  the  spirit  of  faction,  and 
this  they  had  admitted  to  the  full.  The  rise  of 
the  rancour  of  religious  strife  is  a  subject  too 
extensive  to  be  entered  upon  in  this  place ;  but 
it  is  one  that  might  well  claim  deliberate  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  more  so,  because  these  virulent  and 
peculiar  feelings  which  seemed  for  the  first  time 
to  break  out  upon  human  nature  about  a  cen- 
tury before  the  birth  of  Christ,  have  ever  since 
(and  to  the  present  day)  kept  their  place,  and 
have  had  a  great  share  in  determining  the  course 
of  events  throughout  Christendom.  At  present 
it  may  suffice  to  advert  to  the  fact  that,  at  the 
■I  2 
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time  we  are  speaking  of,  the  bosom  of  almost 
every  Jew,  beside  the  common  malevolence  or 
murky  pride  which  then  characterized  the  race, 
harboured  a  still  more  definite  and  vivid  ani- 
mosity against  some  rival  party:  each  mind, 
while  revolving  around  the  one  gloomy  centre 
of  national  feeling,  revolved  also  about  the 
centre  of  its  sect.  Unhappy  people,  thus  to 
exist  and  move  in  an  element  of  hatred,  at  once 
diffusive  and  condensed  !  ^ 

Such  were  the  pungent  sentiments  which 
prepared  the  Jewish  people  for  the  horrors 
of  its  catastrophe.  Then  there  was  added  to 
these  feelings  a  specific  and  extraordinary  ex- 
citement, which  gave  intensity  to  every  passion 
of  a  political  or  religious  sort. — This  was  the 
fond,  and  now  desperate  expectation,  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  Messiah. 

The  two  principles,  namely,  the  belief  of  a 
future  life,  with  its  rewards  and  punishments, 
and  the  hope  of  national  deliverance  and  uni- 
versal empire  under  the  conduct  of  the  promised 
Son  of  David,  had  kept  pace  the  one  with  the 
other;  and  both  had  gradually  become  more 
and  more  distinct,   had   mingled  more   in   the 

*  When  he  refers  to  the  factions  that  distracted  the  Jewish 
people,  Josephus  employs  the  strongest  terms  which  language  affords — 
'*  One  might  justly  say  sedition  grew  upon  sedition ;  or  the  state  might 
be  compared  to  a  rabid  beast  that,  in  want  of  sustenance  from  without, 
rends  and  devours  its  own  entrails."  Ti  TrjKiKovTov,  exclaims  the 
historian,  J  rXtj^ioviardTTj  noXiSf  mwovBas  vir6  'Pafiaiiavp  oi  aov  rd 
f'fU^'Xia  fivoTf  n«piKaBapovvTti  €l(rfjXBov. 
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popular  sentiments,  and  had  settled  into  fami- 
liar forms  of  expression,  so  that  what,  in  the 
remoter  times  was  a  mystery,  or  an  esoteric 
doctrine — conserved  by  seers,  and  hidden  under 
symbols,  had  now  reached  the  populace,  and 
was  in  every  mouth.  The  hope  of  redemption 
under  the  Messiah,  which  existed  in  a  warm 
and  natural  state  at  the  time  of  the  advent 
of  Him  who  was  indeed  the  Lord's  Christ, 
underwent  a  pernicious  revulsion  from  the  dis- 
appointment that  ensued  when  the  Son  of  Mary 
was  rejected.  Pious  desire  turned  then  into  a 
wild  and  frenzied  wistfulness — the  prey  of  every 
delusion.  The  articulate  language  of  prophecy — 
the  awakened  expectations  of  mankind  at  large, 
and  the  portents  of  the  times,  all  concurred  to 
fix,  beyond  mistake,  the  then  passing  years  as 
the  destined  era  of  deliverance. — Scripture  and 
the  comments  upon  it,  marked  almost  the 
moment; — while  the  events  of  the  age,  the 
balancings  of  human  affairs,  declared  the  times 
to  be  fulfilled.  Yet  these  years  hastened  on,  and 
no  Saviour — no  Saviour  from  Gentile  tyranny, 
appeared.  In  the  interim  the  sacrilegious  foreign 
power  advanced  every  day  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  sanctuary  of  God.  Unutterable  profa- 
nations had  been  threatened,  and  even  perpe- 
trated;— but  a  little  more,  and  the  very  heart 
of  the  Israehtish  polity  must  receive  a  fatal 
wound.  Yet  the  heavens  were  not  rent — Je- 
hovah   and  his    Anointed  stood   afar  from    the 
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help  of  his  inheritance. — Must  it  not  be  to  try 
the  constancy  of  Israel  to  the  extremest  point, 
and  to  enhance  the  arrogance  of  the  oppressor 
to  the  highest  degree  ;  so  that,  on  the  one  side, 
the  coming  deliverance  should  be  the  more  wel- 
come, and  on  the  other,  the  vengeance  so  much 
the  more  signal  ?  Doubtless  God  would,  at  the 
last,  visit  his  chosen  people.  Suddenly,  and  in 
the  blaze  of  his  power,  would  he  descend  to  his 
temple,  unfurl  on  the  heights  of  Zion  the  banner 
of  his  love  and  wrath ;  and  thence  advancing, 
followed  by  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  would  go  forth — 
King  of  kings,  to  trample  on  the  necks  of  all 
mankind." 

Fond,  and  yet  not — as  it  seemed,  irrational 
hope !  Proof  could  be  advanced  in  support  of 
every  portion  of  this  vast  conception.  No  ex- 
pectation comparable  to  this — none  so  great,  so 

"  JosephuB,  From  obvious  motives  of  policy,  draws  a  veil  over  the 
mbjeot  of  the  hope  hia  countiymen  enlerlained  of  a  Prince  and 
Deliverer  who  ihould  rule  the  vorld.  To  have  given  its  Just  promi- 
nence to  this  theme  nould  have  Wen  highly  dangcroua  both  (o  him- 
Mlf  and  to  hii  people.  His  allusion  to  it  is  hrief  and  cautious,  and  a 
■ccompanied  by  a  i-oiiiment  designed  to  exclude  all  suspicion.  "  But 
what  chiefly  incited  the  Jews  to  the  war  nns  an  ambiguovt  prediction 
j(pTiiTfiot  diupifiokot,  found  in  their  sacred  nritinga,  the  purpoK  of 
vhich  was,  that,  about  thai  time  some  one  of  their  country  should 
Tule  the  world.  This  prc<liction  they  appropriated  to  their  own  race  ; 
and  many  of  their  Rabbis  were  led  astray  by  the  inlerpretalion.  In 
truth  the  oracle  pointed  to  Venpatian,  who  was  declared  Emperor  in 
/udfEa."— Z>?B<Ko/urf.  L,  VI.c.  12,  If  this  were  indeed  the  "chief 
incentive^'  of  the  war,  it  doubtless  held  a  much  larger  place  in  the 
HntimenlK  and  harangues  of  the  people  and  their  leaden  than  appears 
from  the  narrative  of  the  LiatDriBn.— Joacplius  knew  more  of  thia 
"  ambiguous  prophecy,"  and  of  its  mighty  influeticc  over  the  national 
feelings,  than  lie  thought  it  prudent  to  avow. 
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bright,  and  at  the  same  time  so  distinct,  had 
ever  been  indulged  by  any  people:  no  analogous 
instance  stands  upon  the  records  of  history :  an 
ambition  so  dazzling  was  known  only  to  the 
Jew.  And  this  hope  had  been  rendered  the 
more  vigorous  by  compression ; — the  weight  of 
all  visible  probabilities  weighed  it  down ; — 
nothing  less  than  the  Power  of  Rome,  with  all 
her  legions,  bore  upon  the  expectation  of  Israel — 
and  yet  did  not  crush  it.  Judaea  against  the 
world  :  no,  rather  God  and  his  Messiah,  against 
the  potsherds  of  the  earth! 

Often  must  it  have  happened  to  the  haughty 
Jew  to  gaze,  in  sinister  contempt,  upon  the 
mihtary  pomp  of  the  Empire  (at  Rome  or  in  the 
provinces)  and  to  meditate  the  hour  when  all 
this  splendour  should  fade  before  the  throne  and 
car  of  the  Messiah.~Yes,  many  a  time  had  he 
brooded  upon  the  thought  that  Rome  and  her 
pride  should  ere  long  lie  in  the  dust  at  the  gate 
of  Jerusalem  ; — and  suppliants  from  the  capitol 
kiss  the  feet  of  the  princes  of  Zion ! 

How  then  shall  we  measure  the  desperation 
or  the  rage  when  a  hope  so  ancient  and  so  vast 
was  drawing  to  its  crisis  ?  At  length  a  terrible 
surmise  stole  upon  the  dismayed  heart  of  the 
people ;  —  that  the  very  foundations  of  their 
belief  were  illusory  !  The  dark  consummation 
which  this  wretched  people,  now  hemmed  in  by 
an  irresistible  enemy,  had  to  fear,  was  not  the 
famine  and  thirst  of  a  siege,  or  massacres  within 


their  walls,  or  the  carnage  to  be  expected  from 
the  irritated  legions  ; — it  was  not  the  overthrow 
of  their  city,  the  ruin  of  their  temple,  the  de- 
vastation of  their  land,  the  extinction  of  the 
race; — a  worse  catastrophe  was  before  them: 
nothing  less  than  a  plunge  into  the  bottomless 
gulph  of  atheism : — it  was  the  death  of  a  nation's 
soul  that  was  at  hand.  If  indeed  at  the  last  the 
promise  should  fail,  if  the  Gentile  sword  should 
be  suffered  to  cut  off"  root  and  branch  of  the 
people  of  Abraham,  what  then  were  the  Scrip- 
tures—  what  Moses  and  the  Prophets — what 
Sinai  and  its  thunders — what  the  long  series  of 
signs  and  miracles  which  had  conveyed  to  this 
people,  and  to  this  alone,  a  genuine  faith  in  one 
God  ?  By  a  false  concatenation  of  inferences, 
the  religious  convictions  of  the  Jewish  people, 
the  whole  of  their  belief  of  things  unseen,  was 
made  to  hang  upon  the  event  of  the  siege  of  the 
holy  city.  Let  but  the  abominable  signals  of 
the  Roman  legions  be  planted  upon  the  walls  of 
the  temple,  and  then  Israel,  carrying  with  him 
all  his  hopes — the  anticipated  splendours  of  time, 
and  the  glories  of  eternity,  must  leap  from  the 
height  into  the  shoreless  abyss  of  despair ! 

Under  the  pressure  of  emotions  so  supernatural 
and  extreme,  if  more  could  have  been  endured 
by  man  than  was  then  suffered,  or  more  effected 
than  was  performed,  it  had  actually  been  sus- 
tained and  done.  The  feeling  of  the  people 
was  far   more    profound  than   that   it   should 
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measure  itself  against  any  pains  or  dangers 
mortality  can  undergo.  The  visible  and  sensible 
woe  of  the  siege  did  but  faintly  symbolize  the 
convulsive  anguish  of  every  Jewish  heart.  It 
was  as  when  a  guilt-stricken  wretch  approaching 
his  last  hour,  though  torn  by  the  pangs  of  death, 
forgets  the  wrench  of  bodily  pain  in  the  torment 
of  the  soul; — the  writhing  of  the  limbs,  the  con- 
tortions of  the  features,  the  livid  hue,  the  glare 
of  the  eye,  the  sighs,  the  groans,  are  imperfect 
expressions  only  of  the  misery  and  terror  of  the 
spirit. 

To  attribute  an  absolute  authenticity  to  the 
long  and  elaborate  speeches  which  the  Jewish 
historian  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
factions  would  be  idle  ;  and  especially  so  where, 
according  to  his  own  account,  all  or  most  of 
those  who  were  actually  present  on  the  occasion 
soon  afterwards  perished.  Nevertheless  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  these  harangues  deserve  atten- 
tion ;  for  Josephus,  familiarly  acquainted  as  he 
was  with  the  sentiments  of  his  countrymen,  and 
with  their  style  of  thinking,  no  doubt  adhered 
to  dramatic  truth  in  composing  these  orations, 
and  would  assign  to  the  speakers  language  proper 
to  the  character  of  the  persons.  Although  graced 
with  not  a  few  Grecian  turns,  the  matter  of 
these  compositions  is  unquestionably  national. 
Nay,  it  may  be  granted  as  probable  that  broken 
portions  of  an  actual  address,  on  some  signal 
occasion,  were  reported,  and  had  come  to  the 
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knowledge  of  the  historian.  By  the  same  rule 
it  is  acknowledged  that  while  the  speeches  of 
Roman  Generals  and  Senators,  as  given  by 
Livy,  are  Livy's  speeches,  they  may  still  be 
regarded,  although  fictitious  in  a  strict  or  hia- 
torical  sense,  as  authentic  and  characteristic 
examples  of  Roman  feeling. 

With  this  caution  in  view,  it  is  a  matter  of 
some  curiosity  to  examine  the  harangues  of  those 
of  the  Jewish  leaders  who  survived  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city,  and  whose  fate  it  was  to  receive 
in  their  persons  the  last  strokes  of  Roman  ven- 
geance. Supposing  it  to  float  somewhere  be- 
tween truth  and  fiction — true  in  elements — 
fictitious  in  form,  the  address  of  Eleazar,  chief 
of  the  Assassins,  to  his  companions,  when  shut 
up  in  Masada,"  and  unable  longer  to  hold 
out  against  the  Romans,  may  be  adduced  as 
a  highly  characteristic  exhibition  of  the  ultimate, 
or  fallen  and  melancholic  stage  of  martial  fana- 
ticism. With  the  extinction  of  the  specific  hope 
whence  it  had  sprung,  the  heat  and  vivacity  of 
the  feeling  had  passed  away,  leaving  only  its 
desperation: — the  fury  is  gone,  but  not  the 
folly.  The  once  boisterous  passion  assumes 
even  something  of  the  serenity  of  good  sense; 

*'  A  precipitous  and  strongly  fortified  height,  overlooking  the 
aorthtnt  extremity  of  the  Bend  Sea.  The  Macenbcrs  first,  and 
aflerwardg  Hciod,  had  constructed  on  this  hill-top  vrhal  was  deemed 
an  impregnable  fortieei.  As  such  it  had  been  always  held  by  the 
latter  in  a  state  of  reodineit  to  «erve  him  as  a  place  of  refiige  In  the 
evcDt  of  a  rebellion. 
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but  yet  entirely  wants  the  consistency  of  true 
wisdom.  So  terrible  a  commotion  of  the  soul 
of  a  people  could  not  instantly  subside;  and 
a  while  after  the  roaring  of  the  storm  is 
hushed,  the  billows  continue  to  fling  their  huge 
masses  sullenly  upon  tbe  shore. 

The  secular  hope  of  national  deliverance  and 
military  glory  was  that  which  had  inspired  the 
constancy  of  the  people  up  to  the  moment  when 
they  beheld  their  temple  in  flames ;  but  then,  of 
necessity,  their  ill-placed  confidence  dissolved. — 
It  was  that  very  temple  which  should  have  re- 
ceived the  Messiah:  —  that  building,  as  they 
firmly  believed,  no  power  in  earth  or  heaven 
could  overthrow ;  for  it  was  destined  to  endure 
to  the  consummation  of  all  things.  But  the 
temple  was  now  actually  levelled  to  the  ground : — 
the  people's  hope  disappeared  also,  and  with  it, 
as  we  cannot  doubt,  the  religious  faith  of  multi- 
tudes of  those  who  perished  in  the  carnage  that 
followed. — In  that  last  hour  of  anguish  did  not 
many  a  warm  Pharisaic  heart  become  suddenly 
cold  with  Sadducean  despair  ? — Yet  others  there 
were  whose  feelings  underwent  a  revulsion,  and 
in  whom,  when  the  worldly  seduction  had  lost  its 
power,  the  better  religious  sentiment  would  re-: 
gain  its  influence.  So  (if  we  may  regard  as  in 
any  sense  genuine  the  last  and  fatal  discourse 
of  Eleazar)  was  it  with  that  desperate  leader. 

"  Such,  brave  comrades,  such  is  our  imme- 
morial resolution,  tliat  to  God  alone — the  true 
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and  righteous  Lord  of  men,  homage  is  to  be 
rendered;  and  that  neither  from  the  Romans, 
nor  from  any  other  earthly  power,  is  servitude 
to  be  endured.  The  day  is  now  come  in  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  seal  our  profession  by 
our  deeds; — unless  we  be  ourselves  unworthy 
of  that  profession.  And  this  is  certain,  that  if 
the  servitude  we  have  in  past  times  submitted  to 
was  grievous,  what  awaits  us,  should  we  fall 
alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman,  will  be  aggra^ 
vated  by  intolerable  torments. — Were  not  we 
(the  Sicarii)  the  first  to  revolt  ? — are  we  not  also 
the  last  to  resist  ?  I  hold  it  then  to  be  a  special 
grace  of  Heaven,  to  us  accorded,  that  we  possess 
as  we  do  at  this  time,  the  means  of  dying  honour- 
ably and  free,  while  others  of  our  nation,  betrayed 
by  their  fallacious  hopes,  enjoyed  no  such  option. 
"  No  one  can  now  doubt  that  to-morrow's  sun 
must  see  this  fortress  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
But  there  remains  to  us  the  undisputed  choice  of 
a  noble  death  ;  and  a  death  in  the  arras  of  those 
most  dear  to  us. — No,  ardently  as  he  desires  to 
take  us  aUve,  he  is  as  unable  to  deprive  us  of 
this  choice,  as  we  are  to  resist  him  in  the  field. 
Resist  the  Roman  in  the  field !  no,  this  we  should 
long  ago,  and  from  the  first  of  our  revolt  have 
understood,  when  peradventure  it  might  have 
availed  us  to  know  it,  that  the  Divine  irrevocable 
decree  has  sealed  our  destruction  as  a  people. 
The  Jewish  race,  once  so  dear  to  God,  He  has 
consigned  to  perdition.    Do  we  want  proof  of  the 
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fact ;— let  us  look  to  the  site  of  the  sacred  city, 
at  this  inoment  smoking  in  its  ruins,  and  strewed 
with  the  bodies  of  thousands  of  the  people. 

"  And  now,  my  companions,  indulge  not  any 
such  presumption  as  if  we,  who  hitherto  have 
escaped  the  common  ruin,  were  not  sharers  in 
the  common  guilt ;  and  might  yet  evade  the 
universal  sentence  that  is  to  annihilate  the  race. 
Look  ahout  you,  and  see  how  God  himself  has 
been  stripping  us  of  the  vain  hope  we  had  clung 
to.  What  avails  us  the  possession  of  this  inac- 
cessible fortress  ?  what  the  abundance  of  pro- 
visions, and  our  ample  stock  of  weapons  ? — -God's 
out-stretched  arm  has  rent  from  us  our  fond 
conceit  of  safety.  Think  you  that  the  flames 
yesterday,  which  at  first  bore  upon  the  enemy, 
did  of  their  own  accord  suddenly  turn  round 
upon  our  newly-raised  defences  ?  No,  this  re- 
verting fire  was  blown  by  Almighty  wrath — the 
punishment  of  our  presumption  ;  and  we  find 
that  the  vengeance  of  God,  provoked  by  our 
sins,  is  more  inexorable  than  even  the  malice 
of  the  Romans. 

"  Already  therefore  doomed,  as  we  are,  by 
God — let  us  die  : — die — our  wives  exempt  from 
abuse — our  children  unknowing  bondage;  and 
then,  tliese  delivered  by  our  hands,  we  shall 
have  only  to  discharge,  one  for  another,  a  gene- 
rous office,  and  mutually  ensure  the  death 
and  sepulture  of  freemen  ?  Our  treasures  we 
will   consume. —  How  will   the   Roman   vex  to 
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be  defrauded  at  once  of  our  persons  and 
of  our  wealth;  both  of  which  he  thinks  his 
prey !  Yes,  but  we  will  leave  him  our  stock 
of  food — an  evidence  that  we  were  not  urged 
by  famine,  but  that  from  the  impulse  of  a 
steady  purpose,  we  had  preferred  death  to 
slavery." 

Thus,  says  the  historian,  spoke  Eleazar/"  But 
many  of  his  auditors  quavered.  Some  indeed 
met  the  ardour  of  their  chief  vrith  a  kindred 
resolution,  and  would  at  once  have  given  it 
effect.  Others,  held  by  the  tenderness  of  na- 
ture, and  gazing  upon  their  mves  and  children, 
doomed  thus  to  die,  burst  into  tears,  and  refused 
assent  to  the  fatal  resolution.  The  leader  be- 
held with  anxiety  their  trepidation,  fearing  lest 
it  might  shake  even  the  more  courageous, 
and  disappoint  his  design. — As  if  inspired  with 
high  thoughts,  his  eyes  fixed,  and  in  energetic 
tones,  he  again  addressed  the  crowd,  bringing 
before  them  the  brightness  of  immortality. 

"Was  I  deceived  then  in  believing  that  the 
brave  had  rather  die  than  live  dishonoured  ? 
Comrades,  do  you  fear  to  die  even  to  escape  evils 


"  The  hislorian'a  niethod  of  expanding  immensely  his  materials,  » 
■hewn  by  a  comparison  of  the  aiiccincl  gpccches  reported  in  the  Book 
of  Maccabees,  with  the  elaborate  orationi  that  einheltiah  his  work- 
in  the  present  instance  a  license  of  abridgment  and  compression  is 
freely  uied,  the  remit  of  which  may  perhaps  be  a  nearer  approach  to 
historic  mith.  So  long  a  discourse  as  that  which  Josophus  attributes 
to  Eleazar  (occupying  five  folio  page*)  would  certainly  not  have  been 
uttered  or  liitened  to,  under  such  circumatanceti. 
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worse  than  death  ?  In  an  extremity  like  this 
ye  should  neither  hesitate,  nor  want  a  prompter. 
But  let  me  remind  you  of  that  which  from  child- 
hood we  have  learned — which  our  fathers  and 
the  sacred  VTritings  teach,  and  which  our  ances- 
tors have  so  often  authenticated  by  their  deeds — 
that  it  is  life,  rather  than  death,  which  should  be 
thought  of  as  calamitous."  Death,  is  it  not  the 
Liberator  of  souls  ?  does  it  not  dismiss  them  to 
the  pure  abodes  where  none  of  the  ill  chances 
of  mortahty  can  enter  ?  So  long  as  we  are 
bound  to  this  mortal  frame,  and  liable  to  the 
evils  it  inherits,  our  life  is  but  a  death.  Oh 
unworthy  alliance  of  the  divine  essence  with  a 
fabric  that  must  die !  Organ  of  the  soul's  power 
and  will,  yet  does  the  body  weigh  it  down  to 
earth,  from  which  freed,  it  soars  to  its  native  re- 
gion ; — regains  a  blessed  and  unbounded  liberty, 
and  like  God  himself,  evades  the  sight  of  mortals. 
Yes,  unseen  does  it  enter  the  body ;  and  unseen 
depart — a  pure  and  unmingled  essence  ; — yet 
potent — the  cause  of  life,  and  itself  immortal. 
Witness  the  independence  and  activity  of  the 
soul  in  sleep,  when  discharged  for  awhile  from 


"  If  ihii  ipcech  be  regarded  as  Dotliing  more  Uian  the  compoution 
of  JoicphiiB,  it  will  nol  die  leu  tervo  to  proTc  a  fact,  important  in  iti 
bearing* — That  a  distinct  belief  of  immoTtatity — a  belief  far  more 
distinct  than  appears  on  the  face  of  the  canonical  propbclic  writing*, 
had  long  been  entertained  among  the  Jew*,  and  had  coiiililiited  a 
main  article  of  that  body  of  tradition,  which,  rather  than  the  Scrip- 
ture!, goremed  the  opiniona,  the  lentimenta,  auil  the  practices  of 
the  nation. 
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the  waHare  of  flesh,  it  eDJoTs  its  proper  deli^ta, 
and  taking  the  prit-ilege  of  its  affinit)-  to  God, 
freely  pervades  all  places,  and  ereo  peu^rates 
fuUiht J ! 

"  With  what  reason  then  can  we  fear  to  die, 
who  court  the  refreshment  of  ^eep  .*  Prepos- 
terous surely  Ibr  those  to  grudge  themselves 
perpetual  freedom,  who  prefer  liberty  to  any 
other  of  the  goods  of  life !  This  readiness  to 
put  off  mortality  we,  as  Jews,  ought  especially 
to  exhibit ;  or  if  indeed  we  must  go  to  leun 
such  a  lesson  from  strangers,  let  us  look  to 
those  Indian  sages  wbo  loatbingly  live  a  while 
to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  nature,  and  hasten  to 
die  that  they  may  shake  off  the  ills  of  auimal 
existence.  None  hinder  them  in  their  purpose  ; 
none  lament  their  exit ;  but  rather  account 
them  happy,  and  commit  to  their  hand  epistles 
of  love  to  their  kindred  in  the  skies.  Gladly 
do  they  ascend  the  pyre  where  all  the  grossness 
of  the  body  is  to  disappear.  Shall  we  then — ■ 
better  taught  as  we  are  than  they,  be  less 
prompt  to  urge  our  course  to  iramortahty  ? 
This  were  indeed  a  shame. 

"  But  even  if  we  had  been  taught  to  think 
the  present  life  the  chief  good,  aud  death  the 
greatest  evil,  it  would  still  be  certain,  tiiat, 
placed  as  we  are,  we  should  manfully  meet 
our  fate  ;  since,  as  well  the  will  of  God,  as  the. 
necessity  of  the  moment,  commands  us  to  die. 
Believe  it,  countrymen,  that  long  ago  l^Teti 
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sealed  the  fatal  decree  which  none  of  the  Jewish 
race  can  evade,  and  which  consigns  us — guilty 
as  we  have  been,  to  utter  extinction.  Our 
nation  has  fallen,  not  by  the  power  of  Home — 
not  even  by  our  errors  in  conducting  the  war; — 
no,  a  stronger  hand  has  crushed  us — we  perish 
beneath  the  stroke  of  the  Almighty ! 

"Time  would  fail  me  if  I  were  to  recount 
the  many  signal  instances  in  which,  contrary  to 
all  probability,  and  even  against  or  beyond  the 
intention  of  our  enemies,  we  have  fallen  the 
victims  of  Divine  vengeance. — Or  when  any  of 
our  race  has  escaped  immediate  carnage,  who 
would  not  deplore  their  lot  as  far  more  grievous; 
who  would  not  rather  die  than  endure  what  such 
have  suffered  ? — Some,  torn  of  the  lash  ;  some, 
tormented  with  fire  ;  some,  half  eaten  of  beasts, 
and  rescued,  to  be  thrown  to  them  aUve  for  a 
second  repast!  Or  were  they  permitted  to  live? 
yes,  but  only  to  be  made  the  sport  of  their 
adversaries.  How  do  those  now  desire  to  die 
who  are  yet  compelled  to  breathe  I — 

"  —  Alas  !  where  now  is  that  city  of  ours,  the 
mother-city  of  Juda,"  where — with  her  many 
circling  ramparts — her  lofty  towers  and  castles ; — 
where,  tilled  as  she  was  with  the  means  of  war, 
and  crowded  with  myriads  of  valiant  men,  eager 
to  defend  her !  What  has  become  of  the  city 
which  we  fondly  believed   to  be  the  abode  of 

**  Hiilo,  Ltgal.  ad  CuiHrn,  well  calli  Jmujilem,  not  the  ra«traputi« 
iiruiii'  luiiil,  Jiiilira  only,  but  ormnny. 
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God  ?— Rased  to  the  ground  !  nothing  now 
marks  the  spot  where  once  stood  Jerusalem;  — 
nothing  but  the  tents  of  her  destroyer !  Ah, 
and  you  may  find  there,  as  reUcs  of  the  Jewish 
people,  some  miserable  ancients,  seated  in  the 
dust ; — or  a  few  women,  reserved  to  dishonour. 
"  Which  of  us  then,  even  if  he  could  do 
so  unhurt,  should  endure  to  behold  another 
sun  1  Who  is  there  so  false  to  his  country — 
who  so  imbecile — who  so  chary  of  life,  that 
does  not  vex  to  have  survived  so  long  as  this? 
Would  we  had  all  died  rather  than  have  seen 
the  Holy  City  rased  by  the  axe  of  the  enemy — 
and  the  Temple,  with  horrible  impiety,  upheaved 
from  its  foundations !  Our  souls,  indeed,  have 
lately  been  fed  by  the  generous  hope  of  speedily 
avenging  the  fall  of  our  city  ii))ou  the  foe.'^ 
But  that  hope  now  vanishes,  and  leaves  us  no 
option: — let  us  rush  then  upon  an  unsullied 
death.  Let  us  have  pity  upon  ourselves — upon 
our  wives — upon  our  children,  while  yet  we 
have  the  power  to  do  so.  Death  indeed  all 
must  undergo ;  —  but  not  injuries,  bonds,  in- 
sults;— or  not  unless  our  cowardice  drives  us 
to  meet  these  greater  evils.  And  what  evils  are 
they  ? — Elate  with  confidence,  we  at  first  defied 
the  Roman  power:— once  and  again  we  have 
scorned  the  proffered  terms  of  our  exasperated 
enemy : — dare  we  think  then  of  his  rage  if  he 

* (tTfl  a  7>inc  ovK  n^fwijc  Atrlt  <j3ovKD)ki)(TfV ; — s  luglily 
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take  us  living  ?  Wretched  shall  the  younger 
of  us  be  whose  strength  lasts  out  longer  tor- 
ment !  wretched  the  elders,  who  have  no 
power  to  sustain  the  trial !  One  shall  see  his 
wife  led  away  to  suffer  violence  ;  another,  with 
his  arms  bound,  shall  hear  the  cries  of  a  son, 
vainly  imploring  a  father's  aid.— No,  this  shall 
not  be  : — now — now  are  our  hands  free  ;  now 
are  our  swords  our  own  : — let  them  then  do  for 
us  the  kindly  office !  Free  from  the  thrall  of 
our  enemies,  we  die ; — free  with  our  wives  and 
children  we  launch  from  life.  Our  law  enjoins 
the  deed ; — our  wives  and  our  children  implore 
this  grace  at  our  hands :  God  himself  throws 
the  necessity  upon  us.  The  Roman  would  fain 
prevent  it,  and  is  all  alarm  lest  any  of  us  should 
perish  before  he  can  scale  our  defences. — We 
hasten  then  to  offer  to  him,  instead  of  his  desired 
revenge,  amazement  at  the  boldness  of  our  death." 
All  started  up  as  if  seized  with  frenzy,  or 
possessed  with  demons,  to  give  instant  effect  to 
the  advice  of  their  chief. — Each  man  embraced 
his  wife — his  child,  and  in  the  midst  of  fond 
kisses — his  arm  unknowing  what  it  did,  gave 
the  fatal  plunge.  Each  thought  a  moment  of 
the  miseries  from  which  that  stroke  redeemed  his 
loved  companion  and  progeny ;  and  all,  without 
exception,  dared  the  horrid  act.  Pitiable  fate 
of  men  to  whom  it  seemed  the  least  of  evils 
thus  to  make  a  carnage  of  their  women  and 
babes !  The  husbands  and  fathers,  feeling  aa 
I)  2 
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tile  mne,  and  he,  takiDg  a  last  look  araund  to 
aaoertaia  that  die  work  of  deadi  was  compete, 
msbedoD  bif  swonL 


There  is  yet  a  fiorm  of  popular  fiiry 
ought  here  to  find  a  phce,  ahhoa^  its  pecii- 
liaritjr  majr  seem  to  disconnect  it  with  any 
other  kind« — We  mean  the  atheistic  fanaticism 
when  it  affects  a  community,  and  impeb  it  to 
assault  every  mode  of  worship  with  intent  to 
exterminate  religious  profession.  Of  this  dire 
infatuation  modem  times  have  given  us  an  ex- 
ample— the  first  in  the  history  of  mankind; — 
may  it  be  the  last ! 

Atheism,  when  it  spreads  among  a  people 
in  the  form  of  an  active  and  positive  opinion — 
vauntingly  professed  and  eagerly  disseminated^ 
is  something  very  different  from  ordinary  irre- 
ligion,  or  reckless  and  profligate  impiety ;  and 
it  will  be  found  to  display  each  well  known 
characteristic  of  a  virulent  religious  creed : — it 
fai  in  truth  nothing  else  than  a  heresy ;  and  the 
proselyting  Atheist,  how  much  soever  hi^  piikl^ 
way  resent  the  imputation,  is  a  mere  zealot ;— 
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yes,  and  a  zealot  surpassing  others  in  blind 
malignancy.  Is  the  bigot  religionist  dogmatical, 
acrimonious,  impudent? — is  he  a  demagogue, 
and  a  noisy  predicator  of  monstrous  paradoxes  ? 
Just  such  is  the  Atheist.  And  if  the  one  readily 
seizes  the  occasion  to  act  the  persecutor,  and  to 
dip  his  hands  in  blood,  so,  as  we  have  found, 
does  the  other. 

An  opinion  that  attaches  only  to  scattered 
individuals,  displays  nothing  more  than  a  sample 
of  its  genuine  properties  :  but  let  it  affect  large 
masses  of  a  people,  or  take  possession  of  a  com- 
munity, and  then  its  real  qualities  come  into 
play.  Kvery  age  has  produced  a  few  petulant 
sophists,  who  would  fain  persuade  themselves 
and  the  world  that  they  had  at  length  rid  thei*  | 
natures  of  the  very  rudiments  of  belief,  and  that>  1 
they  held  notliing  to  exist  which  could  not  be 
handled  and  seen,  tasted  or  smelt.  But  an 
affectation  so  extreme  does  not  readily  over- 
throw the  common  sense  of  mankind  at  large; 
nor  would  it  ever  do  so  without  the  aid  of 
peculiar  and  accidental  incitements  of  a  political 
kind.  In  fact  all  imaginable  forms  of  monstrous 
error  had  been  turned  up  in  the  chances  of  foiw 
thousand  years  before  this  of  national  Atheism-^ 
more  monstrous  than  any,  made  its  appearance.' 
That  the  great  body  of  an  instructed  people 
should  yield  itself  a  prey  to  the  madness  o§  I 
Atheism,  and  should  deliberately  endeavour  tet  ' 
rear  the  social  structure  upon  the  site  whence* 
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every  vestige  of  worship  and  religious  fear  had 
been  removed,  was  indeed  a  novelty  that  would 
not  have  been  reckoned  among  things  possible, 
or  in  any  degree  likely  to  take  place. 

Yet  the  French  revolutionary  frenzy  actually 
reached  this  pitch  ;  and  it  is  well  remembered 
what  was  the  temper  of  this  last  prodigy  of  the 
human  mind,  when  it  burst  the  shell.  Its  pa^ 
rents  had  announced  that  it  would  be  rational, 
just,  and  moderate,  as  the  beautiful  creature  of 
Philosophy  ;  but  it  instantly  proved  itself  to  be 
rabid  and  blood-thirsty  like  an  offspring  of  the 
Furies  ?  As  the  Atheism  of  the  philosophers 
would  not  have  spread  over  the  land,  unaided 
by  political  impulses,  so  neither  would  the  po- 
litical passions  that  attended  the  course  of  the 
revolution,  alone  have  sustained,  and  for  so  long 
a  time,  that  sanguinary  exasperation  which  raged 
through  France  year  after  year :  and  in  fact  the 
massacres  and  the  executions  of  the  republican 
era  were,  in  almost  every  instance,  hurried  on 
by  an  embittered  hatred  of  whatever  appertained 
to  religion:  —  legends  of  blasphemy  were  in- 
scribed on  all  the  banners  of  blood.  The  civil 
war  was  a  crusade  against  God  ;  and  those  who 
at  the  commencement  had  professed  it  to  be 
their  ambition  to  blot  out  the  name  of  Christ, 
were  borne  along  by  the  impulse  to  which  they 
had  yielded,  and  could  not  stop  until  they  had 
spent  all  their  spite  in  the  endeavour  to  dethrone 
tlie  Most  High. 
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We  need  only  change  the  phrases  current 
among  the  populace,  and  substitute  one  set  of 
emblematic  embellishments  for  another,  and  then 
the  horrid  scenes  of  the  French  revolutionary 
civil  war  are  repetitions,  on  a  larger  scale,  of 
those  exterminating  frenzies  that  so  often  have 
desolated  the  fair  provinces  of  that  country.  A 
super-human  spectator  of  terrene  affairs — igno* 
rant  of  the  dialect,  and  of  the  circumstantiaU, 
would  quite  have  failed  to  distinguish  the  blood- 
shed and  devastations  of  one  era  from  those  of 
another ;  and  far  from  suspecting  that  the  tru- 
culent savages  of  the  Revolution  were  the  dis- 
ciples of  philosophers,  might  have  deemed  them' 
only  superstitious  friars,  and  templars,  of  a  new 
and  more  intolerant  order. 

The  authors  of  this  confusion  discerned,  just  I 
in  time,  the  jeopardy  into  which  they  had  led  ' 
tlie  country : — they  haistily  retraced  their  steps, 
and  so  mankind  lost  the  benefit  of  the  spectacle 
which  must  soon  have  been  witnessed  if  the  In- 
tolerance of  Impiety  had  been  left  to  run  its  I 
round.     Leave  was  given   to   the   Maker  and  I 
Ruler  of  the  Universe  to  resume  his  place  in'  J 
the  fears— though  not  in  the  affections  of  thef 
people ;    for  it  had  been  found  that  without  the 
stay  of  religion  the  social  niacliine   could  not 
safely  perform  its  movements.     The  public  he- 
ralds therefore  proclaimed  anew  the   Eternal ; 
and  leave  was  granted,  to  the  credulous  at  least, 
to  expect  a  future  life,  and  to  fear  retribution. 


ODBMS  to  be  , 
di^bdief— if  die  inda^am  wfakk  UdMrto  Ins 
been  dwgpah  or  fiirokNB,  kimDes  into  m  pebi- 
bnfc  bigoCrj,  and  utteis  ilseif  io  acrid  Heiphfi- 
nies  ;  aod  espedaUr,  if  the  sune  atfaeistic  wemk 
faniES  in  the  boioras  of  the  iqiper  rfafWPHj  and 
lennents  at  the  centre  of  goTemmait — then 
little  win  be  wanted  to  pot  these  fixoes  in 
norement,  or  to  direct  them  against  the  insti- 
tutions and  the  parties  that  uphold  the  w<»ship 
of  God«  A  s%fat  and  accidental  political  ex- 
citement would  be  enough  to  bring  on  the  crisis. 
Whenever — if  ever — sadi  a  train  of  events  shall 
in  any  comitry  have  room,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
if  Popery  be  a  bad  instigator  of  the  malignant 
passions  of  a  people.  Atheism  is  a  worse ;  and 
that  the  fanaticism  of  impiety  should  be  dreaded 
even  more  than  that  of  superstition. 

The  history  of  modem  Europe,  and  of  our 
own  country  especially,  would  have  afforded 
many,  and  striking  examples  of  that  order  of 
Fanaticism  which  brings  the  military  and  re- 
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ligious  sentiments  into  combination.  The  in- 
stances are  present  to  the  recollection  of  every 
reader.  And  beside  that  a  universal  enumera- 
tion could  subserve  no  important  pur|)ose,  and 
would  fill  volumes,  some  of  these  cases  are  of 
that  ambiguous  and  perplexing  kind,  which  a 
writer  may  well  desire  to  evade,  rather  than 
meet  the  dilemma  of  either  giving  a  sanction  to 
what  it  would  be  unsafe  to  approve  ;  or  of  ' 
sternly  condemning  what  we  ought  not  to  think 
ourselves  competent  to  adjudge  as  altogether 
immoral.  Moreover,  other  cases  of  this  order 
involve  the  political  and  religious  prejudices  ! 
of  existing  parties ;  and  are  not  to  be  spoken 
of  without  kindling  the  embers  of  faction.  To 
call  the  originator  of  this  or  that  body — a  fanatic, 
would  be,  according  to  the  interpretation  of 
some,  to  become  the  champion  of  the  opposite 
system  of  opinions.  Or  to  brand  with  the 
same  epithet  the  leaders  on  both  sides,  would 
be  to  wound  (and  still  more  deeply)  the  fond 
predilections  of  all.  There  are  pages  of  our 
British  history  —  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish, 
which  will  need  to  be  written  anew,  when  our  i 
religious  factions  shall  have  come  to  their  end. 


lu 
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SECTION  VIIL 

FANATICISM     OF     THE    SYMBOL. 

The  arduous  part  of  our  subject  now  meets 
us.  In  reviewing  those  phases  of  error  which 
have  long  ago  passed  away,  we  occupy  a 
vantage  ground,  aiid  may  at  leisure  measure 
the  proportions  of  the  distant  object.  But  every 
circumstance  of  the  inquiry  is  of  another  sort 
when  it  is  the  extant  form  of  religion  which 
comes  to  be  examined,  and  when  what  we 
should  calmly  and  impartially  speak  of,  are 
practices,  opinions,  and  modes  of  feeling,  re- 
garded as  excellent,  or  leniently  dealt  with 
as  venial,  by  our  contemporaries — our  friends — 
our  coadjutors — ourselves. 

It  were  an  arrogance  in  any  man  to  assume 
that  he  can  exercise  an  absolutely  impartial 
judgment  concerning  the  things  of  his  own  age. 
No  human  mind  has  ever  reached  such  serene 
elevation.  If  the  characteristic  and  prevailing 
errors  of  the  day  have  been  discerned  by  here 
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and  there  an  individual,  himself  has  not  escaped 
that  depressing  influence  which  attends  a  long- 
continued  and  anxious  meditation  of  objects 
that  show  a  frowning  face  to  whoever  refuses 
them  his  homage.  Conscious  then  of  a  disad- 
vantage not  to  be  avoided,  and  careful  to 
maintain  that  modesty  which  the  knowledge  of 
it  should  engender,  we  may  yet  advance,  en- 
heartened  by  the  anticipation  of  an  era,  perhaps'  | 
not  very  remote,  when  the  Religion  of  the 
Scriptures,  having  at  length  passed  through  the 
cycle  of  its  degradations,  shall,  without  any  more 
hinderance,  bless  the  human  family. 

In  contemplating  the  errors  of  past  ages,  no 
point  more  important  presents  itself,  nothing 
which  should  so  fix  our  attention  as  the  fact 
that  certain  extravagant  modes  of  feeling,  or 
certain  pernicious  practices  —  the  offspring  of 
an  active  and  virulent  fanaticism,  have,  after  a 
while,  subsided  into  a  fixed  and  tranquil  form, 
such  as  has  allowed  them  to  win  the  approval 
and  to  secure  the  support  of  the  calmest  and 
most  enlightened  minds ;  and  so  to  be  trans- 
mitted through  successive  ages — accredited,  un- 
questioned, admired.  The  turbulent  stage  of 
fanaticism  would  do  the  church  httle  harm  if  it 
were  not  succeeded  by  a  tame  and  moderate 
fanaticism  —  seemingly  wise  and  temperate. — 
The  parent  in  these  instances  is  an  ephemeron  ; 
but  the  progeny  has  had  a  longer  term  than  that 
of  the   phtenix.  —  The   rugged  surface   of  our 
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Nrxbing;  or  Dodmig  faroffafale,  sfaould  be  ia- 
farredoD  the  behalf  of  anj  syrtcm  or  CDOstitortioD 
of  things  froBi  its  present  tnnqoinitj,  ex*  finoBS 
the  moderatioo  and  the  wisdom  that  inrest  it ; 
or  from  the  accidental  benefits  which  it  may 
claim  to  ba%'e  produced.  The  bladLest  super- 
stitions have  shewn  an  exterior  mildlj  magnifi- 
cent:— the  extravagances  of  personal  torture 
liave  worn  the  garb  of  seraphic  piety: — the 
Fanaticism  of  intolerance  has  shone  in  comhn 
nation  with  great  qualities ;  and  the  zeal  of 
military  proselytism  has  made  alliance  with 
substantial  virtues.  There  is  nothings  then^ 
to  wonder  at  if  oven  genuine  piety  and  the 
brightest  personal  excellence  are  found  to  exist 
under  a  state  of  things  which  owes  its  origin  to 
nil  impulse  essentially  fanatical     The  question 
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is  always,  not  whether  accomplisliments  and 
virtues  and  piety  exist  within  this  or  that 
system ;  but  simply — whether  the  system  itself 
be  good  or  evil. 


The  Fanaticism  of  the  Symbol — or  a  maligil' 
and  turbulent  zeal  for  the  honour  of  a  creed;' 
supposes  of  course,  the  possession  of  a  writteiw 
and  authoritative  canon  of  faith.  But  then  thigi 
Rule  has  to  be  interpreted ;  and  the  interpreta-i  i 
Hon,  in  each  instance,  insensibly  draws  to  ttselT 
those  profound  emotions  which  the  sacred  im-' 
portance  of  the  canon  calls  into  play. 

It  docs  not  appear  that  sectarian  rancour,  ini 
any  distinct  form,  had  shewn  itself  before  the 
time  when  the  Jewish  prophetic  economy  having 
been  sealed,  and  the  written  Testimony  of  God 
consigned,  in  a  defunct  dialect,  to  Interpreters, 
a  field  was  opened  to  diversities  of  opinion^  each 
of  which  challenged  to  itself  entire,  the  preroga^ 
lives  that  attach  of  right  to  the  original  docu- 
ment. From  the  period  when  Exposition  of' 
Scripture  became  the  business  of  a  class  of  men, 
the  Jewish  community  parted  into  sects  which, 
in  an  exasperated  condition,  were  the  main  causes 
of  the  ruin  of  the  state,  the  destruction  of  the ' 
city,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  race. 

In  this  instance  what  we  assume  to  have' 
been  neze  in  the  history  of  human  nature,' 
was  not  the  existence  or  the  breaking  forth  of 
diversities  of  opinion  ;  for  these  have  disturbed 
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a]l  countries  in  all  ages ;  nor  was  it  the  alliance 
of  certain  modes  of  thinking  on  abstract  sub- 
jects with  temporary  and  political  interests  ;  for 
nothing  has  been  more  common  than  such  as- 
sociations. But  the  noveltj'  was  precisely  this — 
That  the  tremendous  weight  of  God's  sanction 
— truly  believed  to  belong  to  the  Canon  of 
Faith,  was  claimed  by  each  party  in  behalf  of 
its  special  exposition  of  the  rule.  So  fatal  an 
assumption  effected  a  firm  coalescence  of  every 
religious  sentiment  with  the  passionate  workings 
of  self-love,  pride,  jealousy,  and  the  sense  of 
personal  and  corporate  welfare. 

Within  the  circle  of  these  feehngs  every 
proper  element  of  Fanaticism  finds  room,  and 
no  species  of  Fanaticism  has  been  altogether  so 
compact  or  so  permanent.  The  other  kinds  (as 
we  have  seen)  have  had  their  hour  and  have 
vanished;  this  has  settled  down  upon  Religion  — 
documentary  religion,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in 
Asia,  and  now  in  America,  and  has  become  the 
inseparable  condition  of  all  forms  of  Worship. 

We  say  every  proper  element  of  Fanaticism 
displays  itself  in  the  Fanaticism  of  the  Symbol. — 
As  for  example : — The  Divine  Being,  when  so 
outraged  as  to  be  made  the  patron  of  a  virulent 
faction,  appears  to  the  votary  altogether  under 
a  mahgn  aspect,  and  can  no  more  be  thought  of 
such  as  He  is.  Again,  the  irritation  excited  by 
opposition  in  matters  of  opinion,  when  height- 
ened   by    a    vindictive    forethought    of    future 
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judgment,  brings  with  it  the  most  peculiar  species  I 
of  misanthropy  known  to  the  human  bosom;  and  I 
an    arrogance    too,   that   far   transcends    other  ' 
kinds    of  aristocratic    pride.     With  an  anathe- 
matizing   Deity — an    anathematized  world,  and  I 
himself  safe  in  the  heart  of  ilie  only  Church,  the 
zealot  wants  nothing  that  can  render  him  mahgn 
and  insolent. 

Mere   diversities   of    opinion   by   no  means  1 
necessarily  involve  virulent  or  acrimonious  sen-  i 
timents.     Sad  indeed  would  it  be  if  Christian   I 
amity,  and  that  true  unison  of  hearts  and  hands 
which  the  church  should  exhibit,  could  not  be 
hoped  for  until  an  absolute  uniformity  of  notions 
and  practices  is  brought  about ;  for  it  is  plain 
that  so  long  as  one  mind  possesses  more  native 
power  and  more  accomplishments  than  another, 
there  must  be  inequahties  of  knowledge,   and 
varieties  of  apprehension.     Nothing  less  than 
the  imparting  of  omniscience  to  every  human 
being   could    remedy    the    inconveniences   that 
arise  from  this  source.     Nor  in  fact  are  such 
differences  ever  found  to  throw  a  cloud   over  I 
private  friendships,  or  to  disturb  the  harmony  oP  1 
general  society,  while  angry  exaggerations  and'  ] 
the  sweUings  of  wounded  pride  are  avoided. 

There   can   therefore   be   no  need  whatever  J 
that,  as  a  resource  against  the  evils  of  sectarian 
virulence,  we  should  cither  throw  ourselves  into 
the  arms  of  Church  despotism,  and  renounce 
the    liberty    of    reason  ;     or   give    way    to   the 
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relaxation  and  the  apathy  which  would  render  us 
altogether  indifferent  to  truth  and  error.  This 
indeed  were  miserably  to  degrade  human  nature, 
and  to  quash  its  noblest  ambition.  We  subtract 
the  premium  from  mental  industry,  we  remove 
the  crown  from  the  goal  on  the  course  of  know- 
ledge, when  we  discourage  the  zeal  with  which 
vigorous  minds  pursue  Trutii.  How  should 
mankind  ever  emerge  from  barbarism,  or  how  free 
themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  superstition,  if  the 
first  lesson  we  are  to  teach  them  is,  that  error  has 
no  noxious  quality,  and  truth  no  prerogative  ? 

To  afSrm  or  to  insinuate  that  a  just  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  Religion  avails  little  to 
our  welfare,  is  not  only  a  rank  absurdity,  but 
must  be  regarded  as  a  pernicious  tampering 
with  that  fatal  insensibility  which,  alas,  enve- 
lopes human  nature.  Instead  of  teaching  the 
indifferency  of  opinion,  rather  let  every  man's 
anxiety  to  obtain  /or  himself  the  inestimable 
pearl  of  genuine  knowledge  be  stimulated  to 
the  utmost;  and  then,  not  only  will  this  jewel  be 
individually  secured,  but  the  strange  illusion  will 
be  broken  up  whence  fanatical  zeal  takes  its  rise. — 
Strange  illusion  indeed,  which  impels  a  man  who 
has  bestowed  little  or  no  industry  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  seeking  truth  for  himself,  to  use  efforts 
so  prodigious  for  forcing  it  upon  others!  An 
anomaly  surely  is  this  in  the  common  law  of  self- 
love.  But  the  temper  and  conduct  of  tlie  zealot 
are  made  up  of  inconsistencies.     It  is,  he  says. 
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the  well-being  of  his  fellow  men  whicli  incites 
his  endeavours;  and  yet  nothing  in  his  style 
or  mien  bespeaks  philanthropy.  A  disposition 
the  very  reverse  of  good -will  one  would  as- 
suredly assign  to  him.  Besides; — while  thug 
anxious  to  hear  a  faultless  creed  uttered  by 
all  lips,  this  champion  of  the  faith  walks  up 
and  down  in  a  much  corrupted  world,  scarcely 
heeding  the  many  grievous  degradations  under 
which  humanity  is  suffering.  His  eye  can 
glare  upon  wretchedness  and  upon  vice  irf 
their  most  melancholy  forms  —  and  forget 
what  it  sees.  Nay,  into  the  cup  of  human 
woe  he  can  himself  pour  the  bitterest  ingre*' 
dients  ;  —  he  can  afflict  his  fellow  men  with' 
the  whip,  with  the  brand ; — he  can  cast  them 
into  dungeons,  and  leave  them  there  to  die  in 
the  pestilent  damps  of  his  charity  ; — all  this 
he  can  do,  and  still  persuade  himself  that  it  iS' 
zeal  for  God  and  love  to  man  which  prompts' 
his  labours.  '1 

Thus  absurd  is  the  human  mind  when  fairlj^'  I 
surrendered  to  religious  delusions.  The  powet" 
of  the  infatuation  in  these  cases  seems  to  result' 
from  a  combination  of  the  opposite  feelings  be-'^- 
longing  to  full  persuasion  and  secret  misgiving,'' 
The  controvertist  owes  the  heat  of  his  zeal  aS'"'  | 
well  to  firm  .conviction  as  to  a  mistrustful'' 
anxiety  concerning  the  tnith  of  his  dogmas:  — 
and  the  faith  and  the  doubt  are  alternately  ' 
attached  to  the  authoritative  document  of  his 
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br  a  Tnid  icds  m  me  onpaal  Cues,  or  b  j 
efJoAdtDCf:  m  die  Ckccd  tfaaat  kis  been  dcmcd 
firoB  k.  Hien — as  fgar  and  jaioasy  Imog 
the  iraicfi^  pasBoos  into  phj,  these  wiU 
not  Cb]  to  take  occasoo  from — the  ofascorifty 
of  the  uii^eci  in  dispute — from  the  oogencjr  of 
an  component's  argoment — from  a  omsckxis  in- 
competency'  to  deal  with  matters  so  difficult, 
and  not  leasts  from  those  qnalms  which  follow 
a  too  highly  stimulated  exertion  of  the  Ceunilties. 
In  matters  of  belief^  and  especially  when  the 
powerful  motives  of  religion  take  full  possession 
of  the  mind,  we  involuntarily  lean  very  much 
one  upon  another.  This  social  instinct  is  per- 
haps stronger  than  is  ordinarily  supposed ;  and 
it  IK  very  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of  where  the 
prevalence  of  angry  passions  appears  to  deny  its 
exifitonce.  And  yet  it  is  in  those  very  instances 
mo«t  intcnnoly  at  work.  Man  proves  himself  to 
bo  cotiHtitutod  for  society,  as  well  by  his  hatreds 
UN  by  liiN  affections.  Amid  the  dimness  and  the 
intri<!Hcy  of  the  present  scene,  wherein  Truth 
nviuloH  purHuit,  and  Error  uses  a  thousand  arti- 
(ivvH  to  got  luTScIf  courted,  the  perplexed  spirit 
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fondly  looks  for  a  numerous  companionship  in 
the  path  it  takes.  Our  belief,  and  the  comfort 
of  belief,  mount  with  the  tens,  and  hundreds, 
and  thousands,  that  are  seen  to  be  joining  us 
on  the  road : — we  cannot  believe  alone  ;  and 
our  doubts  too  are  in  the  power  of  others.  To 
assail  our  convictions  is  not  merely  to  wound 
our  self-love,  and  to  irritate  our  pride,  but  it  is 
to  withdravif  something  from  the  interior  warmth 
and  vigour  of  the  soul.  Without  formally  con- 
fessing it  as  a  fact,  that  an  antagonist  has  robbed 
us  of  our  assurance — for  tlie  contrary  would  be 
affirmed,  our  feelings  are  the  same  as  if  we 
had  been  despoiled  of  that  precious  possession ; 
and  these  feelings  prompt  us  not  merely  to 
resent  the  injury,  but  to  recover  the  property 
lost. 

Putting  out  of  view  then  certain  accessory- 
motives  which  will  presently  claim  to  be  men- 
tioned, the  zealous  champion  and  propagator  of 
a  Creed  has  an  interest  to  promote  that  deeply 
engages  his  passions.  Pride  and  secular  advan- 
tages out  of  the  question,  it  is  a  matter  of  sincere 
anxiety  with  him  to  secure,  to  maintain,  and  to 
extend  the  pale  of  his  party.  He  looks  aghast 
at  tlie  danger  of  being  deserted,  or  of  seeing  a 
host  on  the  opposite  heights.  No  endeavours 
are  too  great  therefore  which  may  arrest  defec- 
tion while  it  is  small  and  feeble.  Under  the 
pressure  of  this  solicitude  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  defender  of  a  Creed  should  avail  himself 
x2 
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of  the  extreme  means  of  persuasion.  Or  if 
measures  of  violeDce  are  not  at  hand,  he 
snatches  up  the  weapons  of  spiritual  hostility. 
And  first,  a  strenuous  endeavour  is  made  so 
to  identify  the  special  interpretation  mth  the 
Authoritative  Canon  of  faith,  as  that  whoever 
impugns  the  former  shall  stand  declared — the 
enemy  of  God.  Instead  of  for  a  moment  ad- 
mitting the  reasonable  and  modest  supposition 
that  the  Interpretation  may  perhaps  contain 
more  than  the  Canon  will  support,  and  that 
therefore  caution  should  be  used  in  doling  out 
anathemas,  every  artifice  of  an  elaborate  so- 
phistry is  employed  to  keep  such  a  supposition 
out  of  view.  Nothing  less  than  the  peculiar 
exigency  of  the  occasion  could  drive  the  zealot 
into  so  egregious  a  dogmatism ;  for  he  feels  that 
if  he  were  to  give  ground  but  an  inch,  he  must 
forfeit  his  usurped  right  to  fling  the  bolts  of 
heaven.  If  the  Interpretation  be  not  indeed 
divine,  it  is  merely  human — a  simple  opinion  ; 
and  if  so,  must  be  submitted  to  the  common 
conditions  of  argument.  The  headlong  cham- 
pion would  not  go  so  far  as  he  does,  if  he  knew 
how  to  stop  short,  or  if  there  were  any  middle 
ground.  It  may  well  be  believed  that,  in  many 
an  instance,  the  acrimony  and  the  blasphemous 
arrogance  of  sectarists  have  scandahzed  even 
themselves  in  their  more  sober  moments. — But 
what  could  be  done  ? — As  well  surrender  the 
controversy  and  confess  defeat,  as  relinquish  the 
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right  to  curse  in  the  name  of  God.  This  right 
laid  down,  and  how  meagre,  how  cold,  how 
powerless  a  thing  is  the  argument,  reduced  to 
its  naked  merits !  The  punishment  affixed  hy 
the  laws  of  the  moral  world  to  the  first  offence 
of  entertaining  malignant  exaggerations,  is  the 
necessity  it  involves  of  ninning  on  to  still  worse 
excesses.  Once  madly  insult  reason  and  chanty, 
and  we  are  abandoned,  perhaps  for  ever,  by  both. 
The  transition  is  rapid  and  almost  involuntary 
from  the  first  stage  of  fanatical  intemperance  to 
its  last  :~the  ground  in  these  regions  is  pre- 
cipitous, and  wlioever  leaps,  leaps  into  an  abyss. 
The  facility  with  which  a  specific  gratification 
may  be  procured  is  a  main  circumstance  in 
giving  impetuosity  to  sordid  desires:  for  while 
it  is  difficulty  that  enhances  the  nobler  passions, 
it  is  facility  that  enhances  the  baser.  So,  espe- 
cially, does  it  happen  with  rancorous  and  vin- 
dictive emotions.  Only  allow  them  a  ready 
means  of  reaching  their  consummation,  and 
they  rush  on  ungovernably.  Now  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  position  whicli  tlie  religionist 
occupies  offers  always  to  his  hand  the  most 
tremendous  missiles  revenge  can  covet.  Ou 
the  field  of  common  life  many  obstacles  happily 
stand  in  tlie  way  to  prevent  the  completion  of  I 
an  angry  resolve  : — the  dark  purpose  of  tlie  ' 
moment  postponed,  dies  away,  and  is  forgotten. 
But  it  is  not  so  in  the  spiritual  world.  The 
revenge  which  the  irritated  zealot  meditates  is 
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ready — it  is  safe,  and  it  is  ample ; — how  then 
should  it  he  foregone  ?  ■  He  has  only  to  mutter 
perdition — and  the  stab  is  given.  A  murky 
revenge  analogous  to  this  of  the  religionist  has 
been  common  among  barbarous  and  super- 
stitious hordes. — The  malign  sorcerer — intimate 
of  demons,  thinking  himself  full  fraught  with 
venom  borrowed  from  the  infernal  world,  is 
well  content  to  dart  a  look  only  at  his  enemy ; 
sure  that  the  mere  glance  of  the  evil  eye  of 
hatred  would  in  due  time  take  effect  —  that 
the  florid  cheek  must  fade — the  strength  decay, 
and  the  victim  fall. 

Yet  Conscience  claims  her  hour  with  all  meo, 
even  the  most  debauched;  and  it  must  especially 
be  so  with  those  whose  habits  make  them  con- 
versant with  the  divine  rule  of  morality.  Such, 
although  every  day  indulging  the  darkest  malig- 
nity, are  continually  reading  that  "whosoever 
hateth  his  brother  is  not  of  God."  They  may 
abstain  from  distinctly  bringing  the  criterion 
home  upon  themselves ;  and  yet  are  fain  to 
have  recourse  to  pleas  that  are  intended  to 
parry  the  condemnatory  inference  fi*om  the  rule. 
The  pretexts  of  zeal  are  many  : — and  if,  as  we 
have  seen,  tormentors,  murderers,  devastators 
of  kingdoms,  can  quote  chapter  and  verse  in 
justification  of  their  barbarities,  those  who  only 
curse,  but  do  not  kill  their  opponents,  may  easily 
do  the  same. 

Many,  as  is  evident  from  the  peculiar  character 
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of  their  devotional  sentiments,  have  taken  a 
somewhat  more  circuitous,  but  a  still  more  effec- 
tual method  for  lulling  conscience,  and  for 
turning  aside  from  themselves  the  rules  of 
charity.  This  method  has  been  (alas  the  incon- 
sistencies of  human  nature!)  so  to  cherish  the 
fervours  of  piety,  and  so  to  straiten  the  pattern 
of  their  exteiTial  behaviour,  as  should  seem  to 
remove  ail  suspicion  of  the  genuineness  and  ele- 
vation of  their  persona!  rehgion.  By  amassing 
to  a  prodigious  height  the  evidences  of  sanctity, 
a  commensurate  licence  has  been  obtained  for 
the  indulgence  of  hideous  passions.  A  man  who 
every  day  ascends  the  mount  of  ecstasy,  and 
holds  intimate  converse  with  heaven,  surely 
should  not  be  called  in  question,  when  he  comes 
down  to  earth,  on  account  of  an  inexorable  or 
vindictive  temper  I  Examples  of  this  VC17  sort 
are  abundant  (and  some  have  already  been 
referred  to)  on  the  pages  of  Romish  pietism; 
and  we  may  find  on  the  calendar  men  whose 
breath  was  pestilence,  whose  every  word  was 
a  fiery  bolt,  persuading  themselves  and  their 
admirers  that  they  enjoyed  celestial  favours, 
such  as  Gabriel  and  Michael  might  envy!  To 
assume  that  the  accident  of  a  protestant  creed 
quite  excludes  any  parallel  enormity,  were  indeed 
to  be  blind.  What  we  are  now  speaking  of  is — 
human  nature,  and  the  mysteries  of  its  delu- 
sions ; — not  the  question  of  transubstantiation, 
or  of  the  pope's  pretensions. 
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en  the  field  wbcre  the  qoffl  is  dieonty  wrapon 
tint  if  widded.  Bm  how  diSciik  is  it  to  ana^ 
Mtiffactotfly  die  emotioiis  dnt  cuMiiiiite  die 
lost  of  poirer  wbere  notfaing  tkat  is  secolar  or 
taog;ible  —  nolfaing  dnt  is  inteDigibfy  adran- 
tageoos — DOtlni^  tliat  makes  a  man  licher  or 
better,  is  to  tpiiog  fit>m  the  attaimnent  of  his 
purpose!  \lli3e  the  earlier  and  immature  stages 
of  a  dominant  passion  retain  many  alliances 
with  other  motives,  and  are  found  to  be  mixed 
up  with  yarious  ingredients,  so  as  to  afford 
several  points  of  connexion^  whence  they  may 
easily  be  traced  to  their  sources,  and  brought 
to  view; — it  is  the  characteristic  of  the  last 
Huge  of  such  passions  that,  having  let  go  every 
such  alliance,  they  become  inexplicable,  and 
defy  scrutiny : — a  simple  element  admits  of  no 
analysis.  The  passion  that  has  at  length  made 
itself  exclusive  master  of  the  breast,  closes  the 
avenues,  and  enjoys  its  solitude.  Thus  it  is  with 
avarice.  So  long  as  any  one  purpose  for  which 
money  avails  is  kept  in  view,  we  may  conceive 
of  the  miser's  avidity ;    but  after  every  ordinary 
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desire  has  been  excluded  and  renounced,  the 
love  of  hoarding  can  be  described  only  as  an 
insanity,  to  which  it  is  vain  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  reason.  When  the  wretch,  shutting 
out  the  pleasures  of  life,  its  pride,  and  its 
hopes,  clasps  his  shapeless  bags  as  a  sovereign 
good — we  lose  hold  of  him — the  last  link  of 
human  sympathy  is  snapt,  and  he  seems  to  go 
adrift  from  his  species. 

A  similar  mystery  belongs  to  the  lust  of 
power  in  those  cases  where  it  prevails  exclu- 
sively of  the  hope  of  secular  or  palpable  benefits 
accruing  to  the  individual.  The  passion  which 
leads  a  man  to  subjugate  kingdoms  is  intelUgiblc; 
but  liow  shall  we  explain  the  feeling  that  makes 
a  man  pant  to  bring  the  realms  of  mind 
under  bondage,  and  when  it  is  not  himself  that 
is  to  enjoy  the  homage  of  the  vanquished  world  t 
Now  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  individuals  who 
have  exhibited  in  the  extremest  degree  this 
species  of  insatiable  arrogance  have  themselves 
occupied  a  subaltern  position  in  the  hierarchy 
or  polity  to  which  they  rendered  their  services ; 
and  have  not  she^vn  any  very  active  personal 
ambition,  as  if  the  attainment  of  visible  supre- 
macy had  been  their  ultimate  motive. 

Minds  in  an  eminent  degree  fervent  and 
energetic  never  occupy  the  common  ground 
of  vulgar  interests:  —  their  native  region  is  a 
higher  one — or  a  lower ;  and  although  they 
may    seem    to    be    busy,    and    perliaps   are   so, 
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with  the  ordinary  concerns  that  fall  under  their 
management,  these  palpable  elements  are  but  so 
many  ciphers  of  a  more  important  intellectual 
process  that  is  going  on  : — the  matters  handled 
are  dice,  by  means  of  which  a  great  game  is 
played.  Such  spirits,  conversing  with  the  ideal 
rather  than  with  the  actual  world,  see  every 
thing  in  symbol.  The  revolutions  and  advance- 
ments, the  perils  or  the  increase  of  a  hierarchy, 
mean,  to  such,  more  than  can  be  given  account 
of  in  common  modes  of  computation.  While 
the  poet  descries  on  the  face  of  nature  the  t3'pes 
of  a  world  of  unsullied  beauty,  and  while  the 
metaphysician  gathers  from  the  things  around 
him  nothing  but  abstract  truth,  there  is  a  class 
of  men  whose  conceptions  of  ideal  perfection 
turn  upon  order — government,  and  the  unison 
of  wills. — Add  to  this  peculiar  intellectual  taste 
a  haughty  asperity  of  temper,  and  bring  the 
individual  to  his  position  within  some  vast  edifice 
of  despotism ;  and  he  will  exhibit  the  singular 
passion  we  are  speaking  of. — Or  shall  we  adduce 
an  actual  instance,  and  name  the  learned,  iras- 
cible, dogmatic  Jerom  ?  All  his  great  merits 
duly  admitted;'    and  in   truth  Jerom   stands 

'  Tlie  power  at  miracles  wai  not  reckoned  among  tbia  taitita 
endowmenU,  and  it  is  singular  thai  few  men  uf  superior  understaadiog 
made  any  boast  of  llio  surt.  Erasmus  balances  the  disparagement 
ingeniously  : — Quod  si  ciii  nibil  absque  miraculorum  portentii  placen 
potest,  is  legat  HicronymianM  libros,  in  quibus  tot  peni  minieula 
aunt,  quod  scntcntiie.  No  atleiitiou  is  due  tu  a  spurious  Life  <if 
Jvtuui,  ill  which  miraculuus  puwer&  arc  lurgvly  claimed  Tor  him. 
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unrivalled  in  his  age,  both  for  accotnphshmeuts, 
and  force  of  intellect,  it  can  yet  be  no  injustice 
thus  to  point  him  out  as  a  proper  specimen  of 
that  theological  despotic  temper,  which,  irre- 
spectively of  personal  advantages  or  aggran- 
dizement, impels  a  man  to  refuse  to  others  the 
liberty  of  thought  and  utterance,  and  which 
would,  if  it  were  possible,  impose  eternal  silence 
upon  the  world  of  mind — so  that  all  should 
bow,  not  indeed  to  himself,  but  to  the  authen- 
tic standard  of  belief  which  he  admires  and 
defends. 

With  the  fairest  opportunities  again  and 
again  presented  to  him  of  ascending  to  what- 
ever position  he  might  please  of  ecclesiastical 
greatness,  and  of  grasping  the  fattest  things  of 
the  Church,  this  extraordinary  man  broke  away 
from  the  world,  and  from  the  pontifical  court, 
and  freely,  and  without  affectation,  took  up  his 
abode  in  a  narrow  cell  at  Bethlehem.'  If  at 
length  a  little  sphere  of  personal  intluence  ga- 
thered about  him,  it  was  by  no  efforts  of  his  own 
that  he  thus  came  to  be  courted  as  chief  of  a 
community.'    Jerom  was,  in  the  most  complete 

'  Jcrom'a  accompliihcd  biogrnplier  (above  quoted)  will  nut  allow 
iho  stupid  monk*  at  hia  own  age  to  nippoae  that  ttiii  iUiulrioui  man — 
monk  a*  he  U  called — led  ■  life  in  any  urnw  like  their  own — 
ciFrcmoniia  obttrictam.  And  he  Bufajoini  nn  animated  desmption  of 
the  ancient  nionaitic  inttitule — iti  liberty,  Its  elevation,  iti  purity. 
Such,  we  grant,  it  might  he  when  a  Basil  or  Jcroni  [imidcd ;  but 
auiitodly  not  so  when  the  feeble  and  the  fanatirnl  were  letl  to  thcm- 
■clTei.     l<ct  Palladiua  bear  wJtneM. 

'  Thuugh  urdainud  iVcsbyler,  and  nominally  cburgi^d,  us  Siilpitini 
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sense — an  intellectualist : — it  cost  him  nothing 
to  tread  the  pomps  of  the  world  under  foot. 
Few  perhaps  have  relished  with  a  keener  tasta 
the  delights  of  a  literary  course.  Upon  the 
hooks  and  parchments  that  crammed  his  clois- 
ter he  gazed,  pen  in  hand,  with  fond  and  greedy 
satisfaction;  —  the  king  of  Babylon  looking 
down  from  his  gardens  upon  the  gilded  roofs  of 
palaces,  all  his  own,  might  have  thought  himself 
less  happy.' 

Vet  Jerom  wanted,  not  only  the  serenity  of 
the  Christian  temper,  which  may  render  a  man 
happy  in  seclusion,  though  conscious  of  powers 
that  might  enable  him  to  shine  in  the  first  ranks 
of  life;  but  even  that  philosophic  placidity  which 
belongs  to  the  genuine  lover  of  physical  or  ab- 
struse science.  He  was  the  Theologue — and 
the  word  is  designation  enough.  So  long  as 
there  might  be  heard,  from  any  quarter  of  the 


tmllfici  {Duiluy.  1}  with  the  care  of  tlic  Ctnircli  at  BetUchem;  he 
bekl  office  under  the  >Ij]Hi1atiun  thai  he  aliuuld  not  he  burdened  wilU 
the  pa^ral  duties.  Hi«  only  eKtemal  care  seems  U>  have  been  that 
oftlio  consciences  of  llie  ladiei  who  put  ihcirspirilual  interests  under 
his  lUtectiun.  Of  the  mode  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  of  this 
duty  the  Epistles  to  Marcelln.  Eustochiuni,  Pmitn,  &c.  ^ivc  evidence- 
It  shoidd  be  ndded  thut  not  the  ilighlest  suspicion  atlacbei  (o  Jerom 
ill  tliuBu  instonces.  Those  who  would  indulge  ruillccies  on  the  occa- 
Mon  provfl  tliHt  they  judfie  of  the  characters  uf  men  hy  the  rule  of 
tliQir  own  vulgur  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

*  A  grtul  part  of  bia  patrimony  Ji-rom  expended  in  the  collectiun 
iif  H  libntryi  which  his  writings  prove  to  hnve  included  the  prinripal 
titemtiiTc  of  tlie  age.  These,  purchased  ul  Romo  and  in  >^y)>t,  Iw 
carried  with  him  when  the  aecond  time  he  abandoned  public  life  and 
rnircd  to  Ddlilcheni,  ■     -■      -i>" 
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wide  world,  a  dissentient  whisper — a  breath  of 
opposition  to  the  authentic  decisions  of  the 
Church,  no  rest  could  he  enjoyed,  and  no 
mercy  could  be  shewn :  the  gainsayer  must 
be  crushed.  "  Never  hdve  I  spared  the  heretic," 
is  the  boast  of  this  doctor,  "  but  have  always 
reckoned  and  treated  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
as  my  own.*" 

None  could  dispute  Jerom's  merit  in  this 
instance.*  Was  there  any  where  displayed  m  ' 
disposition  to  call  in  question,  even  in  the  most 
modest  style,  the  immaculate  creed  or  the  fault- 
less usages  of  the  Church  ?  Jerom  started  up 
from  his  pallet,  and  with  the  iron  rod  of  liis  mer- 
ciless eloquence  pursued  the  offender  from  side 
to  side  of  the  empire  ; — from  Eg>'pt  to  Britain  ; 
— from  Syria  to  Spain  ; — from  Nuniidia  to  Gaul,' 
It  is  edifying  to  follow  this  defender  of  a  per- 
fect Church  on  those  peculiar  occasions  in  which 
the  whole   forces  of  his  mind  are  employed — 

'   Frooeru.  adveisiu  Pela^anoi. 

'  Kraanius  in  one  place  ieem«  to  deny  Jerom '■  aoettnty  of  lempe^  1 
and  nppeoli  lo  certain  mild  expoalulatury  epiatlei  addreued  to  h||  I 
frlcuib.  But  the  jiroaf  of  a  maii'i  dispoiition  i«  to  be  gathered  hoa^  , 
hii  liehuviour  tuward  hia  enemies.  Vet  the  »nme  writer  on  anotW  ] 
occaaion  >ayi,  tpeaking  at  hii  controreninl  and  apologctical  |nece 
III  ulroque  rebenteni  cl  ncer  Hieronymus,  ut  nonnullii  paima  | 
tneinor  Chriitianee  niod«tia>  videri  pouit.  But,  tayi  he,  it  is  no 
be  wondered  at  that  a  man  of  m  pure  and  holy  a  life  should  s) 
soine  impatience  toward  gaiinsyeral 

'  Hb  prot«t»  however  that  it  was  Error,  not  Men,  that  be  ba' 
Aut  cerlb,  m  in  errors  voluerini  p^mtnere,  non  nootnim  culpam  e 
qui  acripiinius,  aed  eorum,  &c    Uii  oppoaenti  attributed  the  wan 
nf  hia  (eal  to  envy — Ego  aoliunim,  qui  cnnctorum  gloria mordrar:  H  ' 
lam  miaer.  ut  his  (luoquc  inTideam.  qui  tion  merenliir  intidiam ! 
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not  to  sustain  some  one  of  the  capital  principles 
of  faith — uor  some  article  of  discipline  apparently 
good  and  sanatory ;  but  a  confessed  and  egre- 
gious abuse  ; — an  abuse  against  which  moderate 
and  reasonable  men  had  already  raised  their 
voices ; — an  abuse  to  which  public  opinion  was 
then  actually  administering  a  partial  remedy ; — 
an  abuse  moreover,  which  presently  afterwards 
the  very  chiefs  of  the  Church  themselves  found 
they  could  no  longer  uphold,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  denounce.  It  appears  that  scandalous 
irregularities  had  long  attended  the  nocturnal 
services,  or  vigils  with  which  certain  festivals 
were  honoured. — Yes ;  but  the  usage  was  "  a 
venerable  "  one  ; — it  had  been  authenticated : — 
The  Church— the  Church  approved  it : — popes 
pronounced  it  good ;  but  more  than  all,  a  bold 
and  contumacious  dissident  had  come  forward  to 
impugn  it.  The  night  vigils  therefore,  with  all 
their  debaucheries,  were  to  be  valiantly  main- 
tained, and  maintained  too  by  the  most  inexorable 
ascetic  of  the  age !  Amazing  solecism  !  this 
doctor,  who  would  himself  cheerfully  have  burned 
rather  than  sanction  the  marriage  of  a  priest,  is 
now  heard  pouring  execrations  upon  an  oppo- 
nent whose  extent  of  crime  was  to  assert  on  the 
one  hand  the  lawfulness  of  clerical  matrimony, 
and  to  deny  on  the  other  the  expediency  of  pro- 
miscuous nocturnal  assemblages  in  Churches  !  ^ 

'  The  candle-light  processions  and  nocturnal  aervi>:eB  which  formed 
put  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church,  wero,  like  very  many  of  its 
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Athaiiasius,  with  a  magnanimity  that  has 
extorted  praise  even  from  Gibbon,  suffering, 
preaching,  and  writing  in  defence  of  a  doctrine 
that  constituted  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Christian  system,  is  well  entitled  to  indulgence 
if  at  any  time  the  heat  or  the  anxieties  of  a 
momentous  controversy  lead  him  into  intempe- 
rance of  language.  But  what  indulgence  can 
be  due  to  the  despotic  Jerom,  whose  arrogance 
Inirsts  all  bounds  on  an  occasion  in  which  a 
wise  man  would  either  have  silently  listened  to 
rehuke,  or  have  candidly  and  openly  admitted 
the  propriety  and  seasonableness  of  his  opponent's 
objection  ? 

An  important  lesson  might  be  gathered  from 
a  review  of  the  circumstances  of  each  of  the 
controversies  in  which  this  learned  writer  en- 
gaged ;  but  we  must  at  least  pause  a  moment 
upon  the  one  earned  on  against  tirst,  Jovinian, 
and  then  Vigilantius.' 

If  any  such  exchange  were  practicable,  we 

pomps  and  aupenlitions,  ad&ptAtionB  only  of  idolalroiiB  practicM 
which  it  was  Toiind  more  easy  to  IranBrmilf  tliall  lo  abrognlc.  The 
PbkIibI  vigilii  vere  the  Theimophoria,  under  a  change  of  nunet. 
Who  shall  say  whether  decency  has  been  moat  violated  by  the  wot) 
■hippers  of  Ceres,  or  the  obscrvcn  of  candlcnioHs  f  Tlie  derivation 
of  the  nocturnal  illumiDBtions  from  Egypt  (o  the  Grecian  wonhip, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  ciulom  by  the  Church,  is  traced  at  length  by 
Ciampinui,  t'ettra  Monimeala,  Van  I,  p.  J90.  Buiehjui  tells  u*  tliat 
splendid  illuminations  were  employed  by  Constantine  as  a  means  o( 
bringing  over  tlie  pojniliwe  of  ByiBoIium  to  Christianity. 

*  JeroDi  does  not  abstain  from  the  pun  which  the  name  of  hU  op* 
])oiH'iit  so  naturally  suggcit*. — "  fl^ouf itu .'  no,  cull  him  nther 
DormUumliiu." 
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might  well  consent  to  throw  into  the  gulf  of 
oblivion  one  of  the  most  voluminous  of  the 
Fathers — even  Jerom  himself,  as  the  price  of 
recovering  an  authentic  statement  of  the  opinions 
and  arguments  of  these  two  early  dissidents,  of 
whom  in  fact  we  can  now  learn  nothing  more 
trustworthy  than  what  a  good  catholic  of  Spain  or 
Ireland  may  know  of  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and 
Calvin  by  the  favour  of  his  priest.  That  they 
were  men  of  unblemished  faith  and  piety,  as  well 
as  of  vigorous  understanding,  cannot  be  absolutely 
ascertained,  nor  are  even  their  specific  opinions 
to  be  clearly  determined.  Contumelious  exag- 
geration swells  every  sentence  of  the  passages  in 
which  their  opponents  depict  them.'"  It  may  how- 
ever be  inferred  pretty  clearly  that  the  one,  as 
well  as  the  other,  inveighed  against  each  of  the 
principal  superstitions  of  the  times ; —  especially 
against  the  vow  of  virginity,  and  the  merits  of 
monkery  —  the  mediation  of  saints — ^  the  wor- 
ship of  rehcs,  and  the  usage  of  promiscuous 
vigils.  It  seems  also  that  the  absolving  power 
assumed  by  the  clergy,  and  the  secular  usurpa- 
tions of  the  hierarchy  were  called  in  question 
by  them.  No  valid  suspicion  attaches  to  the 
proper  orthodoxy  of  these  men  ;"  but  it  is  plain 

"  Ais  Vigilantiua  on  fieiidiim  nirslis  apcrire,  el  pidorem  ipurrU- 
timwn  contra  aanctonim  mnrtyriini  proferre  reliquias. 

"  Jerom,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Church  Wiiters,  aasigns  Vigilantiua 
B  place  among  heretics,  only  on  (he  ground  of  his  opposition  to  Ihe 
points  above  menlioned :  had  his  ortliodoxy  been  asaiuliible,  there  ia 
no  doubt  wc  should  have  heard  of  his  delinquency. 
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that  the  assault  they  made,  though  directed 
Against  single  points  only,  or  adjuncts  of  the 
faith  and  practice  of  the  Churcli,  involved  inse- 
parably the  fate  of  the  entire  edifice  of  Religion — 
religion  such  as  doctors  and  monks  had  made 
it.  Every  thing  must  have  fallen  to  the  ground — 
the  polity,  the  creeds,  the  power  of  Rome,  the 
monasteries  : — not  a  stone  could  have  been  left 
upon  another,  if  Jovinian  and  Vigilantius  had 
succeeded  in  awakening  the  people  of  Christen- 
dom from  their  trance,  and  had  brought  empe- 
rors and  secular  men  of  rank  to  hsten  to  them 
favourably.  Had  these  Reformers  led  back  the 
minds  of  men  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  faith  and  the  soundness  of  morality — 
the  horrors  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  of 
aupei-stition  might  have  been  saved. 

Alas!  another  destiny  awaited  the  nations. 
The  Church  had  reached,  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  edge  of  a  steep  ;  but  it  yet 
stood  upon  ground  whence  a  return  was  practi- 
cable. Learning  and  intelligence  were  widely 
diffused  ;  and  of  the  aliment  of  knowledge  there 
was  no  dearth  :  a  seal  had  not  yet  been  set 
upon  the  volume  of  Scripture.  The  separate 
existence  and  independence  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western — the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Churches, 
secured,  or  might  have  secured,  an  asylum  to 
liberty.  Indications  too  may  be  discerned  of 
the  fact,  that,  although  high  personages  and 
dignitaries  and  eloquent  writers,  held  together; 
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and  understood  their  common  interest,  there 
were  individuals  —  perhaps  multitudes,  who 
were  far  from  assenting  to  the  superstitions  of 
the  age,  and  who,  with  the  Scriptures  in  their 
hands,  dared  to  doubt,  though  hardly  to  speak 
or  act.** 

The  regeneration  of  the  Church  was  in  that 
age  hypotheticatly  possible,  and  actually  at- 
tempted ;  yet  it  utterly  failed.  The  men  whose 
intelligence  and  expansion  of  mind  should  have 
taught  them  to  Listen  to  reproof,  and  who  should 
have  entertained — if  it  had  been  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  suspicion  that  the  course  of  things 
might  be  unsafe  —  these,  with  a  headlong  in- 
temperance, rushed  upon  the  objectors,  and 
triumphed.  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Jerora, 
the  three  illustrious  leaders  of  the  age,  joined 
their  giant  strength,  and  gave  to  the  Church 
the  plunge  which  sent  it  down  to  the  abyss. 
Whatever  of  degrading  superstition,  whatever  of 
sanguinary  fanaticism,  whatever  folly,  whatever 
corruption,  whatever  cruelty,  belonged    to   the 

"  Tlip  freqiipncy  nnd  ihe  seiiousneM  of  Augustine's  references  to 
the  hereiyof  Jovinian  prove  that  it  had  EijrEail  [o  an  alamiiDg  exlent ; 
t)ie  same  may  be  gatliered  from  the  ojiiiety  uf  Jeram.  The  former, 
Pt  Bono  CoiijugHli,  and  Rttracl.  b.  ii.  c  22,  layn — Joviniani  brereaia 
tarrarom  virginum  mcritum  mjiiando  pudicitim  conjugali  tanlum 
valuit  ID  urbe  Ronid,  ut  nonnuUai  etiam  sanclimonialm,  d?  quarTim 

liiidieitia  BUfpicio  tiiiUa  prsceaaerat,  dejecisae  in  nuptiu  dicFietur 

Although  rcprcswd  by  the  Church,  the  mnnstrnu!!  doctrine  rontinupd, 
il  i>  added,  to  be  whiHpered  and  inainnated  iluring  Bevernl  yean. 
Jovinian  )iiinM?If  was  exiled  lo  the  uiand  of  Hoa — a  rwk  on  the 
lllyrinii  rout,  wbrre  he  died :  — «ueb  was  the  lalprnncc  of  the  fourtii 
eeititiry ! 
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relipious  condition  of  Europe  under  the  sway 
of  Hildehrand,  may  be  assigned  (as  a  true 
consequence)  to  the  part  taken  and  the  course 
pursued  by  the  great  men  we  have  named  : — the 
fate  of  mankind  through  a  long  night  of  ignorance 
and  malign  tyranny  was  sealed  when  Ambrose, 
Augustin,  and  Jevom,  combined  to  crush  dissent. 
Shall  we  apportion  the  blame  among  the 
three  ?  If  it  were  attempted  to  do  so,  a  dis- 
tinction, often  requisite,  must  be  made  be- 
tween personal  criminality,  and  the  actual  ill 
consequence  of  a  fatal  course  of  conduct ;  for 
while  it  is  Jerom  who  must  bear  almost  alone 
the  blame  of  indulging  a  despotic  and  malignant 
temper,  it  was  the  opposite  qualities  of  Augus- 
tine—his mildness  and  his  piety,  that  gave  to 
his  influence  a  permanent  efficacy.  Mankind 
would  have  sickened  at  the  arrogance  of  the 
one,  if  t"he  other  had  not  stood  by  his  side. 
The  bishop  of  Milan  perhaps  should  take  station 
between  the  two." 

"  Jerom  had  much  oiote  lo  du  with  tlicsc  dis&iilcnis  Ihan  either 
Ambtosc  rir  Augustine.  The  bishop  of  Milan,  in  an  epislle  to  popfl 
Svricius,  rrporting  the  iHult  of  b  council  of  icren  or  eight  bi«hi^», 
held  there  for  the  condemnation  of  certain  heretics,  osiurei  his  holinen 
of  iheir  perfect  concurrence  with  the  papal  court :— Jovinianum,  See. 
&c.  quoi  Sanciiiai  Tua  damnavit,  ncins  apud  nog  quoque,  secundum 
judidum  lutim,  esie  damnatos.  All  were  no  belter  tlian  Monicheei, 
whose  impioua  doclrjne — clemenliii»imiu  exsecratua  eiit  imperator 
(Theodoaiua)— and  whose  sectators  had  been  expelled  from  Milan. 

The  allurioni  made  by  Augustine  to  Jovinian  are  in  a  lomewhaE 

better  style;   ond  it  appear*  from  Iheni  thai  his  opluion  was  formed 

u|>on  hearuy.     Sre  Df  Ptc.  Mrrit.  rl  renit.  h  iii.  c.  7,  nnd  Dr  Xupt. 

b.  ii.  c.  .5;    where  n^  learn   that  Jovinian   had   lint  dared   to  rntl 
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despotic 

champion  of  existing  establishments,  the  darker 
ingredient  prevails  over  the  brighter,  or  quite 
excludes  iL  But  with  the  ambitious  propagator 
of  novel  dogmas,  or  the  factious  chief  of  a  sect, 
the  imaginative  element  is  ordinarily  para- 
mount: and  it  is  not  until  after  the  temper 
has  been  impaired  by  exposure  to  irritation 
that  the  irascible  and  vindictive  passions  take 
the  lead  in  the  character.  The  religious 
demagogue  is  at  first  an  Enthusiast  only,  and 
rises  to  fanaticism  upon  the  winds  of  strife. 
Moreover  the  natural  progression  of  his  senti- 
ments involves  another  unfavourable  turn ;  for 
the  public  course  he  pursues,  and  the  emergen- 
cies which,  as  head  of  a  party,  he  encounters, 
present  many  occasions  wherein  neither  his 
enthusiasm  nor  his  fanaticism — neither  poetry 
nor  tragedy,  will  bear  him  clear  of  the  perplexing 
embarrassments  that  surround  him.  —  He  has 
recourse  tlierefore  to  guile ;  and  from  that  fatal 
moment  every  sentiment  assumes  a  new  relative 

Ainbruw  —  Manichec  —  the  common  epidiet  tlicn  of  llieologieaJ 
coiiti'mjit,  anil  flung  from  aide  to  side  like  MtthaiUst  or  Calmtitt, 
Tnkin)t  Auguitiiie'i  own  account  of  tlie  iiiatleri  as  slated  n  little 
furllior  on,  iti  the  tame  trrutuc,  it  must  be  grunted  llmt  Jovinian  had 
Kinic  rPMon  oii  lii»  side  wlieii  he  charged  the  Church  with  favouring 
Manichviam  by  her  idoUtry  of  siiginily.  To  the  Banie  puqiort  see 
Contra  iluiu  epUl.  P'iag.  h,  i.  c.  1.     CoBlra  Julian,  b.i-c.^. 
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position,  or  itself  undergoes  transformation.  It 
is  as  when  a  single  drop  of  some  potent  essence 
is  suifused  in  a  chemical  compound  ;  what  just 
before  was  colourless,  or  of  a  brilliant  hue,  is 
now,  and  in  a  moment,  turgid ;  the  splendour 
of  the  rainbow  is  gone  ;  an  earthy  feculence 
clouds  the  liquor; — heat  too  is  evolved,  and 
noxious  fumes  rise  from  the  surface. 

The  despot  remains  nearly  the  same  from  the 
commencement  to  the  close  of  his  career ;  for 
pride  and  hatred  are  steady  qualities,  and  arro- 
gance is  stagnant.  But  the  demagogue,  or 
factious  leader,  passes  through  three  stages  of 
character  at  least ;  and  when  he  comes  to  the 
goal  is  often  hardly  to  be  recognized  as  the  being 
who  started.  The  Despot  too,  is  very  nearly  the 
same  personage  under  every  diversity  of  eccle- 
siastical system.  But  the  sectarist  or  schismatic 
receives  a  specific  character  from  the  circum- 
stances that  sun'ound  him,  and  from  the 
qualities  of  the  body  from  which  he  breaks  off. 
This  accidental  influence  may  be  either  for  the 
worse  or  the  better  ;  and  in  truth  when  the  body 
is  in  an  extreme  degree  corrupt,  and  the  objection 
insisted  upon  by  the  separatist  is  in  the  main 
reasonable,  we  cannot  be  justified  on  the  ground 
merely  of  some  extravagance  or  vehemence  of 
conduct,  to  designate  the  Objector  as  a  Fanatic. 
A  man  who  takes  up  a  righteous  cause  may 
speak  or  act  fanatically,  and  yet  well  deserve 
our  respect  and  gratitude.     He  alone  should  be 
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called  lanatic,  whose  course  of  conduct  was  at 
Hrst  prompted  by  impetuous  passions ;  and  who 
throughout  it,  shrinks  from  the  calm  ordeal  of 
reason. 

Protestantism  has  been  reproached  on  account 
of  its  fruitfulness  in  factions  :  the  same  reproach 
unquestionably  attaches,  and  in  an  equal  degree, 
to  the  ancient  Church,  and  especially  in  the  era 
of  its  highest  secular  prosperity.  But  the  Church 
of  Rome  boasts  of  her  unity  ;  and  she  may  be 
allowed  to  do  so.  Not  now  to  mention  the 
terrible  means  she  has  employed  to  quash 
rising  schism,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
main  principle  of  her  polity  which  has  left  a 
wide  field  open  always  to  spiritual  enterprise 
and  ambition.  Protestant  Churches  have  failed 
to  calculate  upon  certain  unalterable  tendencies  of 
human  nature,  and  have  made  no  provision  for 
giving  vent  to  exuberant  zeal.  The  very  same 
minds  which,  during  the  first  four  centuries,  or 
among  ourselves,  would  have  headed  a  faction, 
and  given  their  name  to  a  hostile  and  separate 
communion,  have,  under  the  fostering  care  of 
the  Papacy,  lent  their  extravagance  to  the 
Church  itself,  and  have  proved  its  most  effi- 
cient supporters. 

Either  as  Founder  of  a  new  order,  or  as 
Regenerator  of  an  old  one,  energetic  and  ungo- 
vernable spirits  saw  before  them  at  all  times  an 
open  field.  It  is  true  that  a  curbing  hand  was 
held  by  the  popes  upon  this  species  of  ambition; 
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yet  the  restraint  was  not  more  than  enough  to 
enhance,  by  difficulty,  the  passion  for  enterprise. 
The  young  and  frenzied  devotee,  after  astounding 
the  monasteries  of  his  native  province  by  un- 
heard-of severities- — by  portentous  whims  —  by 
wastings,  whippings,  visions,  ecstasies;  and  after 
imposing  upon  his  superiors  an  unfeigned  terror 
by  turbulences  of  behaviour— always  thoroughly 
catholic,  and  therefore  so  much  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  dealt  with,  obtained  their  ready  leave 
(with  flaming  credentials  in  his  hand)  to  beg  his 
way  bare-foot  from  Spain,  France,  or  Germany, 
to  Rome. — At  the  foot  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
he  threw  himself  in  the  dust  —  prostrate,  body 
and  soul : — there  he  wept  and  raved  his  season : — 
already  he  had  vowed  himself  the  "  dauntless 
Chevalier  of  the  Virgin,"  and  only  waited  per- 
mission to  fight  her  battles,  and  those  of  the 
Church,  under  sanction  of  its  Head.  During 
the  weeks  or  months  of  suspense,  his  austerities 
and  his  pretensions  roused  a  hundred  jealousies 
among  the  comers  and  goers  of  the  papal  court : 
feuds  and  seditions  made  a  perpetual  din  under 
the  windows  of  the  Vatican ;  and  it  seemed  as 
if  all  the  demons  had  flocked  together  to  thwart 
if  possible  the  holy  purpose  of  the  new  adven- 
turer, from  whose  hand  they  expected  many  a 
terrible  buflet.  At  length  the  Holy  See,  having 
proved  the  constancy  of  the  candidate  ;  or  shall 
we  rather  say,  having  ascertained  that  his  frenzy 
was  of    the    sort    which,    though    it   might    be 
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managed,  could  not  be  repressed,  aiu!  giad  to 
rid  itself  of  the  importunity,  granted  the  desired 
sanction,  and  signed  the  Brief.'* 

The  Founder  or  the  Reformer,  now  big  with 
a  Ucence  that  would  reach  all  extents  of  absur- 
dity, paced  his  way  back — patrician  mendicant ! 
to  his  native  mountains.  Monasteries  spring  up 
about  him  in  each  cleft  of  the  rocks  : — his  rule 
attracts  every  moon-stricken  brain  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  and  in  a  year  or  two  he  moves  about, 
the  admired  patron  of  insanity — far  and  near. 
Such,  in  substance,  lias  been  the  history  of 
scores  of  adventurers  who,  had  it  been  their  ill 


"  The  career  of  Igiialiua  Loyola  conihineB,  in  the  most  complele 
manner,  nil  the  proper  elements  of  anibitioua  sectarian  fanaliciaiD ; 
and  a  well  written  life  of  tliis  illuitn'ous  foniidcr  miglit  subserve  other 
piirpoies  tlian  that  of  exhibiting  the  folly,  Itnnvery,  and  miperstition, 
that  are  encouraged  by  the  papacy.  We  niueh  need — protestanta  a« 
«c  are,  to  have  placed  before  us,  and  for  our  instruction,  those  vivid 
instances  of  delusion  and  extravagance  which  the  annals  of  the  Romish 
Church  to  abundantly  furnish.  Whoever  has  closely  and  calmly 
watchHl  (he  growth  and  maturity  of  fanatical  illusion  in  the  case  of 
certain  noted  individuals  that  BtiU  figure  on  the  stage  of  giioatly  am- 
bition, must  have  become  convinced  that  nothing  hut  accidents  and 
names  —  coslume  and  phrase,  often  dislinguiihcB  canoniied  from 
uticanonized  heroes.  Might  it  be  hoped  that  the  parties  themselves, 
or  at  leait  their  well-read  chiefs,  would  look  into  the  glass  of  history, 
and  catching  there  their  own  reieuiblances,  draw  an  infbretice  <k 
iucalculablc  importance  I  Would  any  one  who  retains  a  particle  of 
good  sense  or  sober  Christian  feeling  wish  lo  find  that  his  public 
courae  has  beon,  in  its  enicntial  mutives,  and  in  very  many  of  its  cir- 
cutnstancei,  thvcDunterparlof  tbnt  of  men  whose  namcB  arc  lignoliEed 
•s  the  spiritual  fulhcrs  of  innumerable  cruelties,  impostures,  and  cor- 
ruptioniT  Let  Gonzales  and  Kibadeneira  be  read  and  digested  by 
any  who,  whilo  panting  fur  the  tiuCoriely  of  miracle,  are  forgetting 
(rulh,  honour,  reason,  faith,  virtue. 
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luck  to  be  born  on  protestant  ground,  could 
have  done  nothing  more  illustrious  than  give  an 
ignoble  name  to  an  ignoble  sect — have  troubled 
their  own  age  by  angry  divisions,  and  have  con- 
ferred upon  three  centuries  after  them,  the 
burden  of  some  hard-to-be -uttered  epithet  of 
faction. 

Deprived  of  its  monkish  apparatus  (considered 
only  as  a  means  of  drawing  off  restless  ambition) 
the  Romish  hierarchy  could  not  have  stood  its 
ground  so  long.  Only  let  us  follow  up  to  its 
consequences  the  supposition  that  it  had  had, 
age  after  age,  to  contend  with  the  dauntless 
spirits  that  originated  or  restored  the  several 
orders — with  St.  Dominic,  and  St.  Francis  ;  with 
St.  Bernard,  with  Loyola,  and  with  De  Ranee ; 
in  that  case  it  had  long  ago  been  rent  and  scat- 
tered to  the  winds. 

So  far  as  considerations  of  this  sort  should  be 
allowed  to  influence  spiritual  affairs,  the  question 
would  deserve  to  be  entertained.  Whether  a 
permanent  and  readily  available  provision  should 
not  be  made  within  the  arms  of  a  protestant 
church  for  giving  a  range  to  those  extraordinary 
dispositions  and  talents  which  in  all  times  make 
their  appearance,  and  which,  if  not  preoccupied, 
do  not  fail  grievously  to  trouble  the  community 
that  neglects  them. 


L 


Fanaticism,  we  have  said,  has  first  an  active 
or  turbulent,  and  then  a  st-ttleil  and  moderated 
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form;  for  that  which  begins  with  inftammatory 
symptoms,  subsides  into  a  chronic  derangement. 
In  its  earlier  state  it  attaches  ciiiefly  to  minds  of 
inferior  quaUty ;  but  iu  its  latter  it  insidiously 
invades  the  most  generous,  vigorous,  and  ac- 
complished ;  and  from  these  it  draws  a  thousand 
recommendations  that  ensure  to  it  credit  and 
perpetuity.  So  was  it  (as  we  have  seen)  with 
the  frenzy  of  asceticism,  which,  after  raging 
among  the  vulgar  —  the  Anthonys  and  the 
Symeons  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  became  epidemic 
in  the  high  places  of  the  Church,  and  over- 
powered the  sense  and  piety  of  Basil,  Gregory, 
Chrysostom,  Jerom.  So  again  the  fanatic  cru- 
elty of  intolerance,  at  first  entertained  only  by 
the  basest  natures,  crept  at  length  upon  the 
noble ;  and  a  Ximenes  is  seen  to  take  up  the 
tools  of  a  Torquemada.  And  so  with  the  fanati- 
cism of  religious  war  ; — where  Peter  the  Hermit 
and  Walter  the  Pennyless  led  the  way,  Godfrey 
and  Louis  follow,  with  Bernard  as  their  guide. 

The  very  same  kind  of  progression  has  had 
place,  and  even  with  worse  consequences,  in  the 
history  of  the  Fanaticism  of  dogmas  and  creeds. 
The  authors  and  prime  agitators  of  controversy— 
the  men  whose  plebeian  names  descend  as  an 
obloquy  to  after  ages,  have  (with  a  few  excep- 
tions) possessed  but  a  poor  title  to  celebrity ; 
and,  apart  from  the  turbulence  of  their  tempers, 
or  their  insatiable  ambition,  could  never  have 
•attracted  the  attention   of  mankind.     But   the 
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agitation  so  engendered  spreads ;  and  at  length 
none  can  well  avoid  ranging  themselves  on  this 
side  or  on  that  of  the  question  :  great  talents 
and  solid  virtues  are  drawn  into  the  vortex;  and 
so  it  happens  that,  while  the  ostensible  mischiefs 
of  strife — the  rancour  and  the  violence  of  the 
feud  are  moderated,  its  essential  evils  are  deep- 
ened, and  rendered  permanent.  —  A  christian 
country,  or  a  community,  is  in  this  manner  cast 
into  a  factious  condition,  and  in  that  state  ahides 
age  after  age.  But  "factious  religionism,  how 
much  soever  it  may  have  been  tamed  and 
curbed,  will  not  fail  to  be  encircled  by  wide 
spread  impiety,  and  infidelity,  as  the  direct  effects 
of  the  scandal  of  division. — Factions,  moreover, 
benumb  the  expansive  powers  of  Christianity, 
and  prevent  its  spread, — They  create  too  a  uni- 
versal confusion,  entanglement,  and  perversion 
of  religious  notions.  No  inquiry  can  be  calmly 
prosecuted,  no  results  of  solitary  meditation  can 
be  safely  reported,  nothing  can  be  looked  at  in 
its  native  form,  so  long  as  the  jealousies  and  the 
interests  of  eight  or  ten  ancient  and  corporate 
factions  spread  themselves  over  the  field  of 
theology.  Even  those  few  insulated  articles 
of  Christian  belief  or  speculation,  or  of  abstruse 
science,  which  have  not  been  claimed  by  party 
zeal,  are  often  found  to  alarm  the  wakeful  tears 
of  this  or  that  guardian  of  sectarism,  merely 
because  the  method  of  argument  which  may 
have  been  employed  in  such  instances  is  fore-* 
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seen  to  have  a  bearing  upon  matters  that  are 
to  be  held  inviolable. — The  opinion  in  itself 
may  be  innocent  enough ;  but  the  logic  that 
sustains  it  is  dangerous.  —  Better  then  quash 
at  once  the  suspicious  novelty,  which,  though 
it  may  be  good  and  true,  is  not  momentous, 
than  favour  it,  and  so  open  the  door  to  no  one 
can  say  what  innovations! 

So  poor,  so  timid,  so  feeble,  so  inert,  so 
grovelling,  so  infatuated,  is  the  human  mind ! 
Truth,  which  alone  can  be  permanently  advan- 
tageous, and  which  alone  can  reward  labour  or 
compensate  losses,  is  looked  at  and  hstened  to 
with  eagle-eyed  alarm ;  nor  is  entertained  until 
she  has  protested,  ten  times  over,  that  she 
means  to  rob  us  of  nothing  we  dote  upon. 

Less  than  two  hundred  years  ago — even  so 
late  as  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
this  very  same  sectarian  infatuation,  this  fana- 
ticism of  the  creed  and  symbol,  enthralled 
the  physical  and  abstruse  sciences,  throughout 
Europe.  No  process  of  nature,  no  mechanic 
law,  could  be  investigated  or  discussed  apart 
from  the  interference  of  the  fierce  jealousies 
of  rival  schools.  —  A  chemical  mixture  could 
not  change  from  blue  to  red,  from  transparent 
to  opaque — an  apple  could  not  fall  to  the  ground, 
nay,  the  planets  might  not  swing  through  their 
orbits,  without  kindling  angry  feuds  in  colleges. 
Not  only  was  the  method  of  obtaining  know- 
ledge  utterly  misunderstood :    but    it  was    not 
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believed,  or  not  felt,  that  Knowledge  is  always 
the  friend  of  man,  and  his  coadjutor ;  Error 
his  enemy.  This  degraded  condition  of  the 
human  mind  was  at  last  remedied  by  nothing 
but  the  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  Metaphysic- 
Physics  of  Des  Cartes  and  Aristotle,  a  method 
of  reasoning  so  absolutely  conclusive  that  re- 
sistance was  found  to  be  useless.  Prejudice 
and  antiquated  jealousy  did  not  freely  yield 
themselves  up  and  dissolve  :  — they  were  under- 
mined, they  fell  in,  and  were  seen  no  more. 

This  deUverance  of  Philosophy- — a  very  recent 
deliverance,  though  effected  within  a  particular 
precinct  of  inquiry  only,  rapidly  extended  itself 
over  the  entire  field  of  the  sciences.  Whether 
or  not  immediate  success  attended  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  every  thing  was  scouted  but  its 
attainment.  The  scientific  community  blushed 
at  the  fond  folly  of  ranging  itself  under  rival 
leaders ; — it  coalesced  as  one  body  or  phalanx, 
advancing  under  one  banner. 

Can  it  be  conceived  of  as  a  thing  even  pos- 
sible that  pure  reason  should  have  had  sway  in 
philosophy  so  long  as  the  interests  of  sects  were 
to  be  cared  for  ?  Those  two  powers.  Truth  and 
Party,  were  not  in  fact  contemporary  scarcely  a 
year ;  or  contemporary  only  as  Night  and  Day 
are  so,  through  the  hasty  moments  of  twilight. 
Indeed  the  mere  existence  of  factions  in  any 
department  of  opinion,  is  a  conclusive  proof  that 
tbe  method  of  inquiry,  in  that  department,  has 
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not  yet  been  found ;  or  at  least  is  not  generally 
understood. 

Causes  which  need  hardly  be  specified,  have 
hitherto  excluded  froro  the  precincts  of  Theol<^ 
tiie  reform  that  has  spread  through  every  depart- 
ment of  natural  science. — The  dogmatic  fanati- 
cism which  raged  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
passed  down  uncorrected  upon  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  constitutions  of  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe,  and  especially  upon  those  of 
England,  and  it  now  firmly  grasps  the  religious 
commonwealth.  The  violence  of  religious 
strife  has  indeed  long  died  away ;  or  it  breaks 
out  only  for  a  moment ;  but  no  relief  has 
yet  been  administered  to  the  settled  ill  conse- 
quences of  that  delirium.  So  far  as  we  are 
religious  at  all,  the  EngUsh  people  is  a  nation  of 
sects,  and  our  theology  is  necessarily  the  theo- 
logy of  faction. — Not  a  false  theology — thank 
God  ;  but  a  theology  that  is  confused,  entangled, 
■imperfect,  gloomy  ; — a  theology  which,  while  it 
abundantly  breeds  infidelity  among  the  educated 
classes,  fails  to  spread  through  the  body  of  the 
population,  and  but  dimly,  or  only  as  a  flickering 
candle,  illumines  the  world. 

The  recent  consolidation  of  religious  liberty, 
while  it  may  fairly  be  hailed  as  an  auspicious 
event,  and  likely  to  bring  about  at  length  the 
disappearance  of  faction,  is  utterly  misunder- 
stood by  those  who  regard  it  as  equivalent  to  the 
emancipation  of  Christianity,     Far  from  being 
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the  same  thing,  this  overthrow  of  ecclesiastical 
despotism  has,  in  its  iraniediate  effects,  as  was 
natural,  highly  inflamed  the  sectarian  sentiment, 
or  has  given  it  a  new  birth.  The  exultation  of 
the  triumphant  party,  and  the  discontent  of  the 
defeated  party,  have,  in  different  modes,  infused 
an  energy  into  the  virulence  of  both,  which 
seems  not  unlikely  to  prolong  the  existence  of 
our  absurd  divisions,  perhaps  a  fifty  years. 

A  happier  destiny  may  sooner  break  upon  us! 
But  whether  it  does  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  an 
unobtrusive  power  has  been  some  while  at  work 
beneath  the  entire  ground  of  our  sectarian  edifi- 
ces—  a  power  which  must  (unless  arrested) 
inevitably  in  the  end,  bring  them  down  to  the 
abyss, — The  philosophy  of  the  schools  sunk  to 
rise  no  more  when  the  true  method  of  science 
gained  its  first  indisputable  triumph.  But  although 
the  same  method  is  not  formallyapplicable  to  theo- 
logy, yet  the  principle  of  it  is  so,  and  is  actually 
in  its  incipient  stage  of  application — or  perhaps 
has  gone  a  step  beyond  that  stage."     The  art  of 

"  Mony  mor.-  tnlk  of  tlic  Bacimiiiii  nitih™!  Ilinn  «cm  to  he 
mutcn  of  it;  or  than  hove  probably  ever  rem)  ten  pagca  of  die 
NoTum  OrgQiion.  The  amertion  mny  be  hnMrded  Mini,  even  in  the 
wnlkl  of  physiea!  science,  mtlldludea  of  (hoae  who  nre  pretty  well 
vened  in  the  acluil  proriuctt  of  the  modern  philosophy,  have  not  a 
conception  of  the  prindplt  of  invetttgttion  as  set  on  foot  by  Bacon. 
Thii  ignorance  it  Mill  more  prevalent  on  llie  tide  of  Intellectual, 
t'thical,  and  Theological  Science.  To  speak  only  of  the  Utler,  It  ii 
deemed  a  thoroughly  Baconian  proceu  to  adduce,  in  leriei,  all  the 
teitta  that  bear  upon  ■  certain  article  of  faitb,  nnd  nt  the  end  to  lum 
up  the  evidence.— Thin  is  called  Induction.  Put  now  if  wc  look  a 
liltle  rli»ely  lo  llie  method  and  principle  of  intrrpretntinn,  no  applied 
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criticism,  and  the  true  logic  of  Interpretation, 
must  restore  to  the  church  (under  that  guidance 
which  is  iiever  denied  when  ingenuously  sought) 
the  pure  meaning  of  Scripture. — The  charm  that 
cements  petty  communions  will  then  dissolve ; 
the  excellence  of  Truth  will  be  felt,  and  the 
fanaticism  of  dogmas  will  die  away,  when  all 
men  learn  to  hold  in  contempt  every  thing  in 
religion  but  the  ascertained  sense  of  God's  Reve- 
lation. Diversities  of  opinion  must  indeed  remain 
so  long  as  there  are  differences  of  intellectual 
and  moral  power ;  hut  these  will  engender  no 
heat,  and  will  produce  no  divisions,  when  all 
minds  shall  be  moving  .on  toward  one  and  the 
same  centre. 

It  would  not  have  been  anticipated  as  possible, 
that  among  those  who  reverenced  the  Scriptures, 
a  superstition  such  as  that  of  the  papacy  should 
at  all  have  had  existence.     But  history,  in  too 

lo  each  jtmiage,  we  shall  fiad  tlial  the  prime  tnaxiin  of  the  ilugmatic 
and  Bclioliutic  divinity,  which  demands  lliat  every  thiiig  sbmild  be 
jud^  of  Hccording  to  Tm  Analoot  op  Faith,  and  nolhUi^ 
admitted  which  cannot  be  reconciled  thereto,  or  which  may  by 
inference  give  countenance  to  a  known  heiesj',  mlcB  thronglHMlt. 
This  surely  is  not  to  learn  from  prophet*  and  apotller,  but  to  ifoch 
tbcni ;  and  it  is  precisely  the  method  which  swayed  so  long  tiie  dark 
realms  of  pseudo-philoHiphy.  Jn  theology  wc  have  the  forma  of  tlie 
indiictive  method  often  where  there  is  little  or  noticing  of  itssubstaDoc. 
A  good  work  would  it  be  lo  deduce  frani  the  Novum  Orgaooo  those 
capital  and  universal  principles  which  are  indeed  apphcabic  lo  Iiilel- 
•  lectual  and  Sacred  Science.  Etiam  dubitavit  quispiam  potiils  quain 
O^idet,  uUilm  nos  de  nMurali  tantiim  I'bilosophift,  an  etiam  de 
^ientiis  rcliquia,  Logicis,  Elhicia,  I'olilicis,  secundum  viani  noatram 
perlieleudiB  liiqunmur.    At  nob  certe 
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many  instances,  and  in  this,  contradicts  reason- 
able calculations,  and  shews  that  the  perversity 
of  man  may  thwart  every  beneficent  provision  of 
heaven.  In  like  manner  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  the  internal  constitution  of  the 
Inspired  Volume,  as  well  as  its  express  precepts, 
would  have  precluded  the  factions  that  have  rent 
the  Church  in  every  age.  It  has  not  been  so ; 
nevertheless  this  internal  constitution  well  de- 
serves our  attention. — It  is  only  while  we  dis- 
tinctly regard  it  that  we  can  see  in  a  proper 
light  the  folly  of  those  disorders  which  fill  out 
the  volume  of  Church  history. 

Let  it  then  be  assumed  that  two  main  pur- 
poses were  to  he  secured  in  giving  a  written  rule 
of  faith  to  mankhid,  namely,  first,  an  infallible 
conveyance  of  that  Principal  Sense  of  Revela- 
tion which  is  essential  to  genuine  piety ;  and 
secondly,  such  a  conveyance  of  the  adjunctive 
or  secondary  portions  of  rehgious  truth  as  should 
render  despotic  determinations  on  the  one  side, 
and  scrupulous  schisms  on  the  other,  manifestly 
unreasonable.  We  have  to  see  in  what  manner 
both  these  ends  are  provided  for  by  the  actual 
constitution  of  the  canon  of  Scripture, 

It  is  saying  little  to  affirm  that  no  composition, 
whether  historical  or  didactic  (if  the  language 
in  which  it  is  written  be  understood)  fails  to 
convey  to  readers  of  ordinary  intelligence  the 
Principal  Intention  of  the  writer,  unless  indeed 
he  himself  be  wanting  in  sense,  or  designedly 


Thk  i*  pbbify  BBfified  irimi  k 
is  granted  that  language  is  a  good  sod  sofficietit 
meam  of  communication  betireea  mind  and  mind. 
To  affinn  any  thing  less  were  to  stolti^  bama- 
rdtf,  and  to  break  ap  aod  derange  the  entire 
machinery  of  the  social  system.  All  men  m^t 
as  well  become  ^ichorets  at  once,  if  indeed 
language  i<t  found  to  be  a  fallacious  medium 
of  intellectual  exchange. 

And  what  is  true  of  oral  communication,  is 
tine  also  (with  a  very  small  deduction)  of  written 
communication.  Moreover  what  may  be  affirmed 
concerning  the  written  conveyance  of  thoughts 
among  contemporaries,  becomes  liable  only  to 
an  inconsiderable  discount,  when  we  have  to  do 
with  the  writings  of  past  ages.  This  discount 
is  much  reduced  if  the  composition  in  question 
forms  part  of  a  vast  collection  of  contemporary 
literature.  As  it  is  certain  that  men  must  be 
fools  or  knaves  when  permanent  misunderstand- 
ings arise  among  them  in  regard  to  the  main 
inlciUion  of  tlicir  personal  communications ;  so 
is  it  certain  that  the  principal  scope  of  a  hook, 
ancient  or  motlern,  is  always  to  be  known 
where  both   writer    and  reader  are    ingcnuousi. 

Nothing  less  tlien  than  an  cvtreme  per- 
versity of  judgment,  such  as  renders  the 
powers  of  language  nugatory,  can,  in  any  case, 
give  rise  to  nn  entire  misunderstanding  of  an 
riitlior's   principal    sense.        Admit    only   tliese 
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ordinary  conditions — that  the  writer  was  honest 
and  of  sound  mind — that  he  was  master  of 
the  language  he  employs,  and  that  he  made 
it  his  serious  business  to  convey  to  his  reader 
in  the  best  way  he  could,  certain  capital  articles 
of  information — historical  or  moral,  and  then  it 
follows,  without  an  exceptive  case,  that  his 
meaning  on  those  prime  articles  is  readily 
attainable  by  whoever  himself  owns  common 
sense  and  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the 
writer's  language.  To  take  apart,  for  example, 
any  one  of  the  canonical  writers,  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  the  leading  facts  or  dogmas  which 
he  means  to  teach,  stand  upon  the  surface  of 
his  composition.  Has  disagreement  arisen  in 
regard  to  these  main  facts  or  dogmas  ? — nothing 
less  than  the  egregious  wilfulness  of  the  human 
mind  can  have  caused  it. 

On  the  ground  of  the  admitted  principles  o£ 
language  and  of  historic  evidence,  any  one  of 
the  Gospels,  with  the  Acts,  and  any  one  of  the 
lai^er  epistles,  would  amply  and  indubitably 
have  handed  down  to  us  the  substance  of  apos- 
tohc  Christianity.  If  it  be  not  so — a  thousand 
tomes  cannot  do  it. — If  it  be  not  so,  we  might 
stand  by  with  indifference  and  see  another 
Amrou  throwing  his  brand  upon  a  pyre 
that  should  contain  every  existing  relic  of 
antiquity. 

But  the  Divine  indulgence  has  far  exceeded 
necessary  bounds  in  affording  to  mankind  the 
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materials  of  sacred  knowlei^e.  No  parsi- 
mony is  to  be  complained  of  on  the  part  of 
the  Instructor :  nothing  is  wanted  but  in- 
genuousness in  the  scholar.  The  great  articles 
of  belief  and  duty  have  come  to  us  through 
the  instrumentality  of  nearly  forty  ^niters,  to 
each  of  whom  was  allowed  his  entire  and  uudis- 
turbed  menial  indiridtiaUty — his  personal  temper 
and  taste,  his  own  style,  both  of  sentiment  and 
of  language,  together  with  whatever  speciality, 
either  of  sentiment  or  of  language,  he  might  draw 
from  the  influence  of  time  and  country.  Each 
writer,  while  the  track  of  his  thoughts  is  steered 
by  an  unseen  hand,  moves  on  in  a  spontaneous 
course.  Can  any  provision  be  added  to  this 
arrangement  which  sliould  promise  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  a  failure  in  transmitting  the 
elements  of  religious  knowledge  1  Let  it  be 
imagined  that,  out  of  the  forty,  two  or  three, 
or  even  seven,  were  obscure,  abrupt,  elliptical, 
mystic  : — yet  all  will  not  be  so  : — for  one  whose 
style  is  emblematic  or  difficult,  there  will  (on 
common  principles  of  probability)  be  five  that 
are  natural  and  perspicuous. 

But  we  have  asked  for  another  security  against 
failure  in  the  conveyance  of  tlie  main  points  of 
religion ;  and  we  find  it  in  the  fact  that  this 
congeries  of  witnesses  has  been  drawn,  not 
from  one  century,  but  from  the  course  of  fif- 
teen. Whatever  diversity  time  can  impart  is 
by  this  means  included. — So  broad  is  the  base 
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of  that  pyramid  which  was  to  stand  through 
all  ages,  pointing  man  to  the  skies!  Are  we 
then  to  be  told  that  what  prophets  and  apostles 
believed,  and  what  they  taught  to  their  contem- 
poraries, and  what  they  intended  to  transmit  j 
to  posterity,  comes  down  to  us  under  an  im- 
penetrable obscurity  ?  No  miracle  would  bft  i 
so  hard  of  belief  as  this. 

It  need  not  be  added  that  the  correlative 
security  of  ancient  versions  and  interpretations, 
in  endless  abundance  and  variety,  sunounds 
these  documents  of  our  faith,  and  every  way 
precludes  the  chances  of  capital  error  in  relatioij 
to  the  Principal  Sense  of  the  whole. 

There  is  au  infirmity  of  the  mind  which 
impels  us,  on  many  occasions,  to  overlook  or 
distrust  those  special  circumstances  whereon 
our  welfare  really  depends,  while  we  anxiously 
search  for  provisions  of  safety  that  either  are 
utterly  unattainable,  or  that  would  be  perni- 
cious if  possessed.  How  often  have  feeble  minds 
(and  perhaps  some  strong  minds)  wished  that 
a  perpetual  miraculous  interposition  had  beett 
accorded,  such  as  should  liave  exempted  the 
Inspired  Writings  from  the  accidents  and  ordi- 
nary conditions  that  attend  other  compositions, 
and  that  affect  ancient  literature  in  the  course 
of  its  transmission  from  age  to  age.  Given  at 
first  by  supernatural  means  —  why  has  it  not 
been  accompanied  and  preserved  by  miracle 
through  the  periods  of  its  descent  to  our  times? 
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partideSy  and  wonldppiBg'  of  wtaB,  wUth  iMkes 
doty  and  £udi  to  banc  npondiis  or  dial  ctymD- 
logjr  or  sTflable.** 

Of  an  impracticaMe  miracks  (if  the  soledsm 
maj  be  pardoned^  the  most  impractkaUe  and 
iticoDceiTable  would  be  that  wfaidi  should  ex- 
empt a  mass  of  ancient  writings  from  those 
accidents  whence  ambigoitT  or  diflScohy  of  in- 
tcrrpretation^  in  sin^  instances^  arises.  Any 
such  interposition,  to  bare  been  effectual,  most 
not  only  have  extended  through  the  origii 


**  It  M  perhaps  quite  annecetury  to  point  oat  the  cooycnoos  dls^ 
InneiUm  between  an  orerweeniog  zod  for  thk  or  that  intefpretatioo  of 
•10^  pftMaget  or  phrases — and  the  laudable  endearonr  of  the  critic 
to  tuuxitAmf  first,  the  real  text  of  an  inspired  writer ;  and  then,  the 
aetuftl  sense  in  which  his  words  were  understood  by  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  We  have  affirmed  above,  that  the  Scrip- 
ttires,  like  all  other  rational  compositions,  will  not  fail  to  convey  their 
principal  sense  to  every  ingenuous  mind,  if  the  kmguage  in  wkick  they 
were  written  is  really  and  fully  knoum  to  the  reader.  Now  the  impor- 
tant labours  of  the  Biblical  critic  are  directed  to  this  very  purpose  of 
puttin;(  tho  modem  roa^lcr  (so  far  as  is  possible)  into  the  position  of 
tho  anc^ient  reader.  Dogmatic  interpretation  should  not — cannot 
reasonably  commence,  until  the  language,  with  all  its  essential  pro- 
prieties, Is  brought  tmdcr  our  familiar  cognizance.    If  there  be  any 
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document,  imparting  to  each  sentence,  phrase, 
and  word,  an  insulated  perfection,  and  imbuing 
each  verse  with  a  sort  of  phosphorescence ;  but 
must  have  pervaded  all  times  and  places,  guiding 
the  hand  of  every  drowsy  copyist,  and  inspiring 
every  translator.  Nor  would  even  tliis  have  been 
enough  ;  for  the  miracle,  to  have  subserved  any 
practical  purpose,  must  have  reached  as  well  to 
the  reader  of  Scripture,  as  to  the  writers  and 
transcribers  : — all  minds  must  have  enjoyed  the 
very  same  measure  of  native  power — must  have 
possessed  the  same  preparatory  knowledge,  the 
same  simplicity  of  purpose,  the  same  temper, 
industry,  and  power  of  retention.  —  First  the 
book  a  perpetual  miracle ;  and  then  every 
reader  a  prophet !  The  simpler  method  surely 
would  have  been  for  a  voice  to  have  sounded 
incessantly  from  the  sky,  repeating  every  hour 
the  monotony  of  Truth  ! 

The  Divine  machinery  is  of  another  sort ;  and 

usage  of  ward»,  any  principle  of  conatniclioii,  any  Bix'cial  airiise 
terms,  the  knowledge  of  whith  ii  imporlant  to  an  eiacl  grammadcll  | 
rendering  nf  the  lacred  text,  tbc  utmoBt  diligence  ihmild  be  employed 
in  fixing  beyond  doubt  tbe  rule,  with  its  exception*.  When  eniditioa 
bos  done  its  utmost  on  luch  occotiona,  it  has  done  nothing  more  than 
bring  our  modem  mind  into  contact  «ritb  the  mind  of  (h«  wriler. 
'riiui,  for  example,  the  inestimable  laboura  orBiahop  Middlcton,  and 
olhen,  have  just  served  (o  annul  the  disadvantage  of  roceiiing  the 
leilimony  of  the  apoctles  on  Ihe  most  important  doctrine  of  tbo  New 
Teatamenl,  through  the  mcdiuni  of  a  dead  language.  The  critic,  in 
auch  a  caae,  and  *□  fhr  aahis  biboura  extend,  reiuicitalea  tbe  Greek  of 
the  apostolic  age;  and  ptea  ua  the  benefit  of  listening  to  ihii  living 
voice  of  faul,  Peter,  and  John-  Preposlennis  then,  as  veil  as  illiberal, 
a  Ibc  objection  of  ibose  who  oi.denvoiir  lo  evade  tlie  force  of  irresi.liUlc 
evidence  by  saying  thnl  lliu  doctrine  of  llie  arliele  ii  n  IrivinI  iniiHw. 
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mg1hehitU€Kj€i  ma  hold's  miuiaU}  inthewoidi 
of  loar  wrilers  !  Yes,  but  ikb  mqKHtuit  adTan- 
ta^  k  taxed  with  the  mconTeiiieDoe  (if  soA  it  be) 
of  preaenthig  freqaeot  diversties  of  circuiBblauoe^ 
Older,  and  phrase<dogjr.  Now  can  we  leaDy 
wish  that  the  eiraiigehc  lecords  had  been  so 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  onfinaiy  canaes 
as  would  hare  been  requisite  for  excluding  everjr 
divernty  ?  Are  we  wiUing  that  these,  the  most 
important  of  all  historical  compositions,  should 
fin^t  the  special  characterisiics  that  mark  them 
as  original  and  genuine  writings,  for  the  sake  of 
our  being  saved  the  infirm  disquietudes  of  a 
superstitious  temper?  Those  who  will,  with 
a  blind  and  perilous  pertinacity,  rest  their  belief 
upon  a  verbal  exactitude,  meet  a  proper  rebuke 
when  they  find  that  evangelists  and  apostles, 
with  the  freedom  that  is  natural  to  truth  and 
honesty,  are  negligent  of  matters  that  in  no  way 
affect  the  vast  affairs  committed  to  their  trust — 
If  critics  are  sometimes  frivolous,  the  Apostles 
were  no  triflers. 

Who — or  who  that  understands  and  respects 
tho  laws  of  testimony,  does  not  gladly  turn  from 
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secondary  evidence,  though  more  methodical 
and  perspicuous,  to  original  evidence,  even 
though  charged,  as  it  ahnost  always  is  when 
genuine,  with  incompleteness  in  the  details, 
with  apparent  inconsistencies,  and  with  a  hun- 
dred unexplained  allusions  ?  The  compiler  of 
history  is  an  Interpreter  of  the  story  :  not  so 
the  contemporary  and  original  narrator  of  facts, 
who  seldom  or  never  turns  aside  from  the  vivid 
objects  that  fill  his  mind,  to  provide  for  the 
ignorance,  or  to  prevent  the  cavils  of  posterity. 
Unless  we  be  slaves  of  superstition,  we  shall 
then  hail  with  pleasure  those  very  imperfections 
(imperfections  they  are  not)  which  mark  the 
canonical  books —historical,  didactic,  and  epis- 
tolatory,  as  unquestionably  genuine.  Thank- 
fully shall  we  embrace  those  obscurities  which 
are  the  seal  of  Truth.  Deprived  of  its  diffi- 
culties, every  well  informed  mind  would  be 
staggered  in  admitting  the  Bible  to  be  what  it 
professes. 

And  yet  from  this  distinctive  glory  of  the 
documents  of  our  religion  are  drawn,  by  the 
supei-stition  and  the  overweening  dogmatism  of 
zealots,  endless  occasions  of  strife.  That  ab?  iipt 
form  wbicli  belongs  to  original  evidence,  is  a 
rock  whereon  wranglers  of  every  age  ha  ;e  spht. 
Some  usage — some  circumstance  or  ceremonial, 
infinitely  trivial,  hut  which  a  compiler  of  history 
might  probably  have  supplied  or  explained,  is 
left  open  to  conjecture  in  the  apostolic  record. 
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Alas  the  lamentable  omission !  Why  did  the 
inspired  writers  grudge  us  the  single  decisive 
particle  which  must  have  excluded  doubt  ? 
So  does  the  zealot  repine  in  secret  over  the 
sacred  page.  But  in  public  he  loudly  denies 
any  such  deficiency  of  evidence  in  reference 
to  the  disputed  point.  —  Among  his  followers, 
and  in  presence  of  the  simple,  he  becomes 
hoarse  in  protesting  the  demonstrable  certainty 
of  his  assumptions.  —  Language,  he  assures 
us,  has  no  means  left  for  making  plainer 
than  it  is,  what  was  the  apostolic  usage  in  this 
matter  I 

A  signal  advantage  it  is  that  the  Scriptures 
(of  the  New  Testament  especially)  have  tra- 
versed the  wide  and  perilous  waters  of  Time, 
not  on  one  keel  only,  but  a  thousand.  No 
ancient  text  has  been  so  abundantly  secured 
from  important  corruption  as  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament :  in  the  present  state  of  critical 
science,  who  entertains  a  doubt  of  its  substantial 
integrity  ?  But  the  consequence,  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  this  multifarious  transmission  of 
copies  has  been  the  origination  of  innumerable 
verbal  variations.  Here  again  the  superstition 
which  dotes  upon  jots  and  tittles,  is  broken  in 
upon.  Heaven  has  treated  us  as  Men  ;  and  it 
supposes  that  we  shall  prefer  what  is  truly 
valuable  to  what  is  trivial.  We  receive  a 
most  important  confirmation  of  our  faitli ;  but 
lire    denied    the    fond    and   idle    satisfaction    of 
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possessing  a  Text  for  every  particle  of  which, 
and  for  the  position  of  every  syllable  and  letter. 
Divine  authority  might  be  challenged.  Are  we 
still  disquieted  and  discontented  ?  It  is  manifest 
then  that  our  estimate  of  what  is  desirable  differs 
widely  from  that  of  the  Author  of  Revelation. 
He  has  bestowed  upon  us  the  better  and  the 
greater  advantage  ;  we  fretfully  demand  the 
less. 

Entertainment  (and  instruction  too)  might  be 
drawn  from  an  exhibition  of  certain  instances  in 
which,  if  we  had  actually  possessed  fewer  means 
of  information  than  we  do,  we  might  have  pro- 
nounced decisively  upon  points  that  are  made 
questionable  by  the  additional  evidence. — If  one 
apostle  only  bad  spoken,  we  should  have  been 
free  to  dogmatize  stoutly ;  but  two  have  glanced 
at  the  matter;  and  we  are  plunged  into  doubt! 
Sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  the  sacred  writers 
say  too  little  ;  and  anon  too  much  !  The  very 
copiousness  of  our  means  of  knowledge  deducts 
in  such  cases  from  our  certainty ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  disturbs  the  presumption  of  ignorance,  and 
battles  the  arrogance  of  bigotry.  Are  there 
those — one  might  almost  believe  it  from  their 
temper,  who  so  love  darkness  rather  than  light, 
that  they  would  willingly  surrender  the  three 
testimonies,  or  the  five,  which  bear  upon  a 
controversy,  so  that  they  might,  with  unre- 
buked  fervour,  assume  and  assert  their  factious 
opinion  7 
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^Vhile  it  is  cert^  that  the  Scriptures  will, 
like  all  other  rational  compositions,  conTey  Uieir 
principal  purport  to  every  ingenuous  mind,  it  is 
not  less  certaia  that  these  books,  in  connnon 
with  other  remains  of  ancient  literature,  mnst 
present  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  qnes- 
tionahle  points,  critical,  historical,  or  dogmatic 
On  this  ground  industry  and  erudition  find  their 
field ;  and  what  labour  can  be  more  noble  or 
worthy  than  that  of  endeavouring  to  fix  or  to 
elucidate  the  sense  of  writings  in  which  (beside 
their  unparalleled  merits  as  human  compasi- 
tjons)  are  imbedded  the  inexhaustible  treasures 
of  heavenly  wisdom!  How  honourably  are  our 
modem  Christian  Rabbis  employed  in  bringing 
lo  light,  from  day  to  day,  some  hitherto 
Beglected  particle  of  the  "  true  riches ;  ■  and 
how  thankfully  should  we  —  the  unleanied, 
receive  these  products  of  the  diligence  of  our 
Teachers !  One  might  properly  notice  here 
the  beneficent  pro%'ision  made  for  perpetually 
supplying  new  matter  of  instruction  to  the 
Biblical  teacher,  so  that  the  zest  and  expec- 
tation of  the  taught  need  never  become  languid. 
Sacred  Science,  in  all  its  departments,  having 
been  diffused  miscellaneously  through  the  sub- 
stance of  a  volume  so  large  as  the  Bible — and 
an  ancient  volume  too,  the  time  will  perhaps 
never  come  (certainly  it  has  not  yet  come) 
in  which  it  might  be  said  that  the  sense  of 
every  portion  has  been  determined. — All  would 
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be  well  if  the  simple  principle  could  be  remem- 
bered— That  althoiigli  the  perfection  of  know- 
ledge in  matters  of  religion  is  an  object  of  the 
most  worthy  ambition  to  every  Christian  for 
himself,  something  immensely  less  than  the  per- 
fection of  religious  knowledge  is  all  we  are 
entitled  to  demand  from  others  as  the  condition 
of  holding  with  them  Christian  fellowship.         ' 

The  vexatious  question  of  Terms  of  Com- 
munion presents  one  of  those  instances — and 
there  are  many  such,  in  which,  while  for- 
midable difficulties  attach  to  the  Thcoiiy  of 
the  affair,  none  whatever,  or  none  that  are 
serious,  are  found  (unless  created)  to  belong  to 
the  Practical  operation.  Science  often  stands 
embarrassed,  where  Art  moves  on  at  ease. 
Science  is  indeed  the  proper  mistress  of  Art; 
nevertheless  she  should  have  discretion  enough 
to  be  wiUing  to  receive  lessons  of  homely  dex- 
terity from  her  menial.  Men  of  speculation  are 
always  splitting  upon  the  reefs  in  these  shallows. 
Presuming  that  the  Abstract  is  always  purer,  and 
of  more  avail  than  the  Concrete,  they  reform — 
not  for  the  better,  but  the  worse  ;  and,  impatient 
of  ideal  faults,  plunge  themselves  and  others  into 
real  and  fatal  perplexities.  I  low  often  does 
the  unthinking  artisan  employ  simple  expedients 
which  the  philosopher  could  never  have  taught 
him;  and  actually  carries  his  work  triumphantly 
through  theoretic  impossibilities.  And  how  ol1en> 
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^M  in  the  business  of  government,  does  common 

^M  sense,  with  ancient  usage  as  its  guardian,  prove 

^M  itself  a  vastly  better  mistress  of  affairs,    than 

^H  abstitise  calculation. 

^■^^H  A  Consistory  of  Divines  might  spend  a  century 

^^^^H  in  digesting,  first  a  profession  of  faith,  and  then 
^^^^H  a  code  of  morals  and  a  rule  of  discipline,  such  as 
^V  should  stand  as  a  universal  law  of  Church  com- 

^P  munion.     In  the  mean  time  a  Christian  society 

^  fraught  with   the  vital   principle  of  piety,   and 

faithful  to  itself,  and  to  its  trust,  far  from  await- 
ing impatiently  the  result  of  the  conference, 
might  rather  hail  demur  after  demur,  and  fer- 
vently hope  that  the  sittings  of  this  Sanhedrim 
of  Christendom  might  be  protracted  to  the  con- 
summation of  all  things.  Nothing  that  is  truly 
important  need  be  foregone  until  the  creed  and 
code  should  be  brought  to  perfection ; — nothing 
that  we  need  sigh  for  would  be  conferred  upon 
us  by  the  boon  when  at  length  it  should  be 
L  granted. 

H  The  question  —  How  may   the  Church   be 

H  preserved  from  desecration  ? — if  propounded  in 

^ft  cases  where  nothing  exists  that  is  indeed  holy — 

^t^^  nothing  but  the  rites  and  semblances  of  Chris- 
^^^^ft  tianity,  is  one  which  may  well  be  reserved  for  an 
^^^^H  idle  day.  And  no  such  question  need  be  dis- 
^^^^^  cussed  at  all  where  the  religion  of  the  New  Testa- 
^r  ment — its  faith  and  its  morality,  actually  subsist 

^B  The  distinction  between  Christians  and  others 

^f  is  obvious — or  olivious  enough  for  the  practical 
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purposes  of  ecclesiastical  government,  if  looked 
at  in  the  concrete,  and  under  the  daylight   of 
common  sense;  but  it  quite  eludes  research  if  i 
submitted    to    analysis.     The    living  are   never  ' 
much  at  a  loss  in  recognizing  the  living;  and 
no  artificial  process  will  avail  to  enable  the  dead 
to  exercise  any  such  discriminative  office.     Is  it 
demanded  to  frame  a  creed  and  a  rule  by  the  due 
application  of  which  secular  men — frivolous  and 
perfunctory,  shall  be  able  to  keep  charge  of  the 
fold  of  Christ,  and  to  open  and  shut  the  doors  of  ] 
the  Church?    Absurd  problem!    Idle  endeavourl   i 
The  Church  wants  no  such  rule,  and  needs  no  , 
such    guardianship;    and  a   better    employment 
may   easily   be  found    than   tliat  of  setting   a 
watch  and  putting  a  seal  at  the   mouth   of  a 
Sepulchre  ! 

The  duty  of  those,  whether  they  be  the  few 
or  the  many,  to  whose  liands  are  entrusted  eccle- 
siastical powers,  is  not  that  of  a  Khadamanthua. 
Responsibility  does  not  stretch  beyond  natural 
powers,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  men  have 
no  power  to  search  each  other's  bosoms  ;  nor 
should  they  think  tliemselves  charged  witli  any  ■ 
such  endeavour.  The  pretender  and  the  hypo- 
crite belong  always  to  the  Divine  Jurisdiction; 
the  Church  will  be  asked  to  give  no  account 
of  them  so  long  as  they  successfully  conceal  the 
fatal  fact  of  their  insincerity.  The  exceptive , 
case  of  the  hypocrite  therefore  excluded,  not  a 
shadowofdifficulty— of /»-flr//cfl/difIiculty,  attends 
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It  win  be  Terr  Etde  ASDored  br  die  intn- 
son  eitiier  of  bereckat  or  ScentioQi  rainfifateSi, 
A  Chorch  of  this  ofdo*  ofl&rs  nodiiii^  which 
mch  persons  are  ambitioQS  lo  possess: — Aej 
win  stand  aloof.  Tests  wiD  be  Mipeibedcd ;  and 
the  rod  of  discrpliiie  brought  out  onlj  oo  the 


It  is  the  heat  of  controrersj  between  sect  and 
sect,  that  ordinanlv  generates  the  malerolence 
which  (according  to  our  definition)  is  essential 
to  Fanaticism,  and  which  distinguishes  it  from 
Enthusiasm.  Yet  there  are  cases  where,  with- 
out this  extrinsic  excitement,  modes  of  opinion 
such  as  must  be  deemed  extravagant,  hare  as- 
sumed a  gloomy  and  irritated  aspect.  Instances 
of  this  sort  have  of  late  abounded,  and  some 
reference  to  them  seems  proper. 

A  singular  revolution  has  marked  the  progress 
of  religious  sentiment  among  us  within  the  last 
few  years  ;  and  it  is  this,  that  while  the  tendency 
to  admit  enthusiastic  or  fanatical  sentiments 
belonged^  till  of  late,  almost  exclusively  to  the 
lower  and  uneducated  classes,  it  has  recently 
deserted  the  quarters  of  poverty  and  ignorance. 
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and  taken  hold  of  those  who  are  clothed  in 
purple,  and  frequent  palaces.  The  Fanaticism 
of  Want,  and  the  Fanaticism  of  Plenty,  though 
identical  in  substance,  naturally  differ  much  in 
form.  The  characteristics  of  each  are  worthy 
of  notice. 

We  know  and  think  far  too  little  of  the 
feelings  that  are  working  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
abject  and  wretched  poor :  if  we  knew  and 
thought  more  on  this  subject  we  should  look 
with  dread  and  wonder  at  the  placid  surface 
which,  in  common,  the  social  mass  exhibits. 
The  personal  endurance  of  famine,  cold,  and 
discomfort,  from  day  to  day,  and  the  worse 
anguish  of  seeing  these  evils  endured  by  chil- 
dren, breeds  a  feeling  which,  did  it  but  get 
vent,  would  heave  the  firmest  political  edifices 
from  their  foundations  : — but  the  writhings  of 
tortured  heails  are  repressed,  diverted,  an(| 
only  on  rare  occasions  burst  forth  in  tumul- 
tuous acts.  With  many,  indeed,  all  sentiment 
and  moral  consciousness  gives  way  under  thiJ 
pressure  of  woe ;  or  is  dissipated  by  de^ 
bauchery  : — the  soul  sinks  even  below  the  level 
of  the  wretchedness  of  the  body  ;  hope,  thti 
Spring  of  life,  long  ago  took  her  flight,  and 
is  iotally  forgotten ;  every  ember  of  joy  anfl 
virtue  is  quenched.  '* 

IJut  with  some  of  the  Pariah  class  (numerous 
in  every  community)  enough  of  the  reniembranctf 
of  hope  survives  to  impart  sensitiveness  to  despair. 
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The  poor  man,  though  he  feels  every  day  that  he 
has  given  ground  a  little  in  his  combat  with  Want, 
and  must  renew  the  strife  to-morrow  with  wasted 
strength,  and  from  a  worse  position,  and  although, 
when  he  throws  himself  on  his  pallet,  he  knows 
that  the  Misery  that  haunts  his  hut  does  not 
sleep  while  he  sleeps,  but  will  be  busy,  from  the 
evening  till  the  morning,  in  sapping  the  broken 
fabric  of  his  comfort ;— although  he  knows  and 
feels  this,  yet  the  faint  conception  of  a  happier 
lot  still  haunts  him,  and  he  asks — Might  not  I 
also  be  blessed  ?  If  he  does  not  distinctly 
expect  a  reverse  of  his  doom,  he  stUl  meditates 
the  abstract  possibility  of  an  amended  con- 
dition.— He  is  like  the  shipwrecked  mariner  who 
takes  his  seat  day  after  day  on  the  higliest  point 
of  his  rocky  prison,  and  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set, 
peruses  the  horizon,  not  certain  but  what  a  sail 
may  appear,  and  may  make  toward  the  islejt 
of  his  despair.  Such  things  (let  us  believe  it) 
are  felt  and  borne  by  myriads  near  us,  even 
while  we  are  gaily  gliding  firom  scene  to  scene 
of  gain  or  festivity  ! 

It  is  upon  elements  like  tlicse  that  politicfU 
agitations  work  ;  and  our  amazement  should  be, 
not  that  once  and  again  in  the  course  of  years 
tumult  and  outrage  break  forth ;  but  rather 
that  the  public  peace  is  so  seldom  violated ; 
and  that  when  disturbed,  any  bounds  are  set 
to  the  vindictive  passions  of  the  million  who 
hftye  so  long  suffered  in  silence. 
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Experience  has  abundantly  proved,  even  to 
the  conviction  of  irreligious  statesmen,  that  the 
influence  of  religious  motives  upon  the  lowest 
rank  —  taken  at  largo,  is  decisively  favourable 
to  public  order,  and  is  the  most  powerful 
prop  of  civil  government.  None  now  call  this 
capital  political  truth  in  question,  but  those — • 
the  few,  whose  enormous  usurpations  are  of 
a  kind  that  can  be  secured  only  by  imposing 
brutalizing  degradations  upon  the  helot  class. — ■ 
None  now  deny  this  first  axiom  of  political 
science  —  that  religion  is  the  bond  of  peace; 
none  deny  it,  we  say,  but  the  Planter  and  hif 
Patron. 

The  cases  are  very  rare  in  which  a  just  and 
patriotic  government  (or  even  a  despotic  one) 
might  not  calculate  its  security  by  the  rule  of 
the  amount  of  religion  among  the  labouring 
population  of  the  country.  There  have  been 
momentary  exceptions ;  but  they  are  quite  in- 
telligible, and  when  properly  understood  confirm 
the  rule  which  makes  it  the  interest  and  duty, 
as  well  of  the  legislative  as  of  the  administrative 
powers,  to  maintain,  and  to  extend,  and  to  invi- 
gorate, by  all  proper  means,  the  Public  Religion. 

The  Fanaticism  of  poverty,  which  only  under 
very  unusual  provocations  takes  a  political  turn, 
or  threatens  civil  institutions,  somewhat  (nore' 
frequently  offers  itself  to  view  within  its  proper 
circle  of  religious  sentiment.  The  Gospel  is 
the  chartered   patrimony  of  the  poor ;    and  to 
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affirm  that  the  motives  of  religion,  as  tbey 
bear  upon  the  cares,  pnTBtioas,  and  contempt 
of  a  low  condition,  ordinarily  pass  into  a  malign 
state,  would  be  the  same  thing  as  to  deny  the 
dirine  origin  of  this  Gospel.  The  contrary  is 
most  decisirely  the  fact.  The  partial  evil  has 
existence  only  when  the  theolf^  that  is  pr<>- 
mulgated  among  the  people  is  of  a  murky  and 
arrogant  kind; — when  one  set  of  ideas  singly, 
and  those  the  least  henign,  is  presented  to  the 
mind  of  the  people ;  and  when,  either  by  abstruse 
dogmas,  or  by  rigid  and  repulsive  usages — by 
the  monotonous  assertion  of  mysterious  exclu- 
sive privilege,  and  by  a  stern,  scrupulous,  and 
sanctimonious  discipline  —  a  discipline  more 
careful  of  faith  than  of  morals — it  is  only  by 
such  means,  that  the  melancholy  impatience 
belonging  to  social  degradation  and  distress, 
gives  a  dark  colour  to  the  poor  man's  piety. 

Those  will  be  at  no  loss  in  verifying  or  in 
rebutting  our  present  allegation,  who  have 
been  personally  conversant  with  the  religious 
sentiments  of  the  lower  classes  in  certain  de- 
partments of  our  ecclesiastical  commonwealth. 
To  such  might  be  recommended  an  ioquiry  of 
this  sort,  namely  —  How  far  those  forms  of 
doctrine  among  us  which  tend  to  favour  ma- 
lign spirituul  arrogance,  and  which  confessedly 
are  of  ambiguous  moral  tendency,  and  how  far 
certain  strait  and  abhorrent  rules  of  communion, 
and.^  how, far  an  excessive  leaning  to  the  demo- 
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cratic  principle  in  the  management  of  Churcl^ 
affairs — a  leaning  wholly  incompatible  with 
pastoral  independence,  how  far  these  evils — if 
ihetj  any  where  exist,  savour  of  what  may  be 
termed  plebeian  Fanaticism. 

But  the  favourites  of  Fortune,  as  well  as 
her  outcasts,  have  sometimes  their  Fanaticism: 
there  is  a  sleek  and  well-bred  religious  delirium, 
as  well  as  one  that  is  rude  and  squalid. — 

— Christianity  rarely  affects  the  opulent  and 
the  noble,  except  during  disastrous  epochs ;  or 
in  those  gloomy  hours  of  a  nation's  history, 
when  all  things  earthly  are  in  jeopardy.  It 
would  seem  as  if  notliing  less  than  the  most 
vehement  agitations  could  be  enough  to  dispel 
the  illusions  tliat  beset  luxury  and  honour.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  coincidence  of  causes  deserves 
to  be  taken  account  of  which,  in  such  seasons 
of  fear  and  tumult,  affords  to  the  Christian  of 
elevated  rank  a  necessary  counterpoise  for  his 
religious  emotions,  and  tends  to  impart  sober- 
ness to  his  piety.  This  indispensable  counter- 
poise is  furnished  to  Christians  of  lower  station 
by  the  cares  and  labours  of  vulgar  life.  But 
the  perils  and  vicissitudes  of  a  revolutionary 
era  bring  home  to  the  patrician  orders  a  sense 
of  the  precariousness  of  earthly  good  such  as^ 
during  the  tranquil  flow  of  events,  they  are 
hardly  ever  conscious  of  At  these  times  a 
difHcult  part  is  to  be  performed,  and  dangerous 
mciisures  often  are  to  be  attempted,  which  fully 


pietj  has  asmned  of  kie  in  a  portion  of  the 
upper  dasKS  of  Et^aodL  Tlie  time  we  have 
fired  throu^  has  indeed  been  a  leaaon  of  mo- 
mentous chai^,  and  has  famished  excitements 
of  the  most  annsoal  kind.  And  7^  to  the 
people  of  the  British  Islands,  the  throes  of  the 
worid  and  the  sanguinary  conyulsicms  of  the 
nations,  have  offered  a  Spectaclb,  rather  than 
an  arena  of  action  and  trial.  During  a  full 
forty  years,  the  English  have  stood  crowding 
their  cliffs  in  mute  astonishment,  and  have 
gazed  upon  the  distant  prospect  of  blazing 
palaces,  or  demolished  thron^es — of  embattled 
fields,  or  of  cities  deluged  by  civil  feud ; — they 
have  caught  the  muttering  thunders  of  war 
and  revolution ;  but  still  have  been  able  to 
turn  the  cyo  homeward,  and  have  seen  the  smiling 
serenity  of  order  and  plenty  spread  over  all  their 
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land.  We  have  indeed  entertained  momentary 
alarms,  and  have  groaned  under  burdens ;  but 
have  hardly  been  called  to  meet  the  brunt  of 
danger  : — the  stress  of  affairs  has  not  lain  upon 
us,  so  as  to  engage  the  higher  virtues. 

The  excitements  of  an  era  of  commotion  have 
been  felt ; — yet  apart  from  its  proper  correctives. 
The  spread  of  religious  feeling  among  the  rich 
and  noble  may  fairly  be  attributed  (in  measure) 
to  the  salutary  impression  wliich  the  magnitude 
and  portentous  aspect  of  events  has  made  upon 
all  minds.  Yet  it  has  been  an  impression  without 
a  conflict — an  awe,  but  not  an  exercise.  There 
has  been  no  arduous  part  to  perform,  no  sacri- 
fice to  make,  no  privation  to  be  endured.  All 
this  while  the  religious  noble  have  reclined 
upon  a  couch  as  soft  as  that  of  the  in-eligious 
noble;  —  the  silken  banner  of  their  ease  has  ' 
floated  in  a  summer's  sky:  —  they  have  fared 
as  daintily,  and  have  been  served  as  sumptuously, 
as  if  their  portion  were  all  in  this  world  : — they 
have  undulated  from  theatre  to  theatre  of  pious 
entertainment,  aud  have  met  acclamations  and 
smiles;— yet  nothing  has  compelled  them  to  act 
or  to  suffer  like  men. 

There  can  be  little  room  then  for  surprise  if 
the  result  of  this  peculiar  conjunction  of  influ- 
ences has  been  to  give  play  to  exorbitances  of 
opinion,  and  absurdities  of  conduct,  among  those 
of  the  rich  and  noble  who  have  admitted  reli- 
gious impressions.     Some,  we  cannot  doubt,  the 
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lerment  of  whose  piety  has  brought  our  Christi- 
anity into  conterapt,  would  have  honoured  their 
profession  of  it  by  cxliibitiiig  the  courage  and 
devotion  of  confessors,  had  public  events  been 
of  a  kind  to  lead  them  into  any  such  arduous 
sphere  of  action  :  these  persons  have  been  fain 
to  yearn  for  miracles  in  easy  times,  that  offer  no 
crowns  of  martyrdom. 

Religious  sentiments  in  a  highly  excited  state, 
and  not  counterpoised  by  the  vulgar  cares  and 
sorrows  of  humble  life — not  taught  common 
sense  by  common  occasions,  is  little  likely  to 
stop  short  at  mere  enthusiasm  :— the  fervour 
almost  of  necessity  becomes  fanatical.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  feelings  in  such  cases  is  not  difficult 
to  be  divined, —  That  sensitiveness  to  publio 
opinion,  and  that  nice  regard  to  personal  reputa- 
tion, and  that  keen  consciousness  of  ridicule, 
which  belong  to  the  upper  classes,  and  upon 
which  their  morality  is  cliiefly  founded,  tend,  in 
the  instance  of  the  pious  oligarch,  to  generate 
vivid  resentments  when  lie  feels  that,  having 
over-stepped  the  boundaries  of  good  sense  and 
sobriety,  he  has  drawn  upon  himself  the  public 
laugh.  The  intolerable  glance  of  scorn  from 
his  peers,  to  which  he  has  found  himself  exposed, 
must  be — not  retorted  indeed— not  avenged; 
but  yet  returned  in  some  manner  compatible 
with  religious  ideas.  It  is  at  this  very  point  of 
commuted  revenge  that  fanaticism  takes  its  rise. 
Interpretations  the  most  excessive,  expectations 
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the  most  dire,  comminations  the  most  terrible, 
and  a  line  of  conduct  arrogantly  absurd,  set 
wounded  patrician  pride  again  upon  its  due 
elevation — repair  the  damage  it  has  sustained ; 
and  surround  it  with  a  hedge  of  thorns. 

If  (national  prejudice  apart)  it  may  be  said 
that  the  English  character  possesses  a  peculiar 
nobleness ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  English 
aristocracy  stands  foremost  as  by  emphasis  the 
aristocracy  of  Europe ;  and  if  moreo\er  it  may 
be  believed  that  Christianity  has  a  stronger  hold 
of  the  English  than  of  any  other  people,  may  not 
a  time  reasonably  be  looked  for,  when  the  spe- 
cial excellences  of  the  national  character,  illus- 
trated by  rank  and  high  culture,  shall  admit 
(witliout  taint  of  fanaticism)  the  elevating  in- 
fluence of  unfeigned  piety,  and  so  shall  exhibit 
to  the  world,  under  the  very  fairest  and  tho 
brightest  forms,  the  true  magnanimity  of  virtue  1 

To  what  extent  the  advance  of  Christianity 
among  the  nations  has  been  obstructed  by  the 
absurd  or  the  hostile  form  into  which  it  has  been 
thrown  by  Its  professors,  none  can  presunie  to 
determine.  None  knows  how  many  perplexed 
and  hesitating  minds,  distracted  with  doubts, 
have  received  their  final  and  fatal  shock  from 
the  spectacle  of  folly,  pride,  and  strife  which 
the  Church  has  exhibited. — None  can  calcu- 
late what  might  have  been  achieved  by  t\ie 
/.eal  and  energy  that    have  been   consumed  in 
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dissensions,  or  quashed  by  despotism.  Much 
less  can  any  mortal  dare  to  surmise  how  far 
the  outraged  clemency  of  heaven  has,  by  these 
same  means,  been  averted  altogether  from  the 
theatre  of  human  affairs,  so  that  blessings  have 
been  withheld — the  efficacious  influence  denied, 
and  the  world  abandoned  through  long  ages,  to  its 
melancholy  courae  of  superstition  and  of  crime  ! 

The  dependency  of  cause  upon  cause  in  the 
vast  and  occult  machinery  of  the  moral  system, 
lies  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  curiosity. 
That  day  must  be  waited  for  which  is  to  reveal 
the  springs  of  the  movements  that  now  meet  the 
eye,  and  perplex  our  meditations.  But  might 
not  a  time  come  when  those  who  readily  confess 
themselves  to  sustain,  as  Christians,  a  respon- 
sibility toward  the  world  at  large,  and  who  are 
even  forward  in  claiming  their  several  shares  of 
this  responsibility — when  such,  pausing  a  mo- 
ment on  their  course  of  zealous  enterprise, 
shall,  with  an  ingenuous  dread  of  meeting  at  last 
the  Divine  reproof  instead  of  approval,  set  them- 
selves to  inquire  whether  the  Christianity  they 
are  sending  from  land  to  land  is  not  loaded  with 
some  fatal  disparagement,  such  as  forbids  its  wide 
extension  ? 

But  it  is  asked — Who  is  competent,  or  who 
commands  the  means  of  regenerating  our  eccle- 
siastical existence?  Where  rests  a  blame,  of 
which  no  man  has  tlie  power  to  rid  him- 
self?    The  answer  to  such    an    inquiry  is   not 
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difficult ;  for  the  individual  culpability  which 
rests  upon  Christians,  Hving  under  a  cor- 
rupted or  perverted  state  of  things,  is  that  of 
resisting  the  appeals  of  common  sense. — The 
personal  guilt  is  that  of  harbouring  fond  pre-, 
dilections,  and  of  jealously  quashing  any  course  I 
of  inquiry  that  is  foreseen  as  likely  to  bring 
sectarian  interests  into  jeopardy.  The  personal 
blame  is  of  the  very  same  kind  that  attaches  to 
the  maintenance  of  other  species  of  vicious  in- 
fatuation. If  the  actual  amount  of  this  crU  I 
minality  be  small  in  the  instance  of  the  untaught  ' 
and  the  unthinking  multitude,  it  reaches  a  height 
we  will  not  estimate,  with  the  few  whose  duty  it 
is  to  care  for,  and  lead  the  many.  Thus  it  has 
been  in  every  age.  —  Evils  grievous  in  them- 
selves, and  frightful  in  their  ultimate  conse- 
quences, liave  been  palliated  by  those  who 
should  have  checked  them ; — have  been  admired, 
or  have  been  cloaked  ;  have  been  trumpeted, 
or  have  been  excused ;  but  never  honestly  and 
unsparingly  dealt  with. 

No  principle  of  morals  can  be  more  unsound 
than  that  which  would  excuse  a  man  from  guilt 
who  cares  not  to  rid  himself  of  prejudices  or  of 
scruples  that  are  ruinous  to  his  fellows.  If  we 
do  not  owe  the  cultivation  of  common  sense  to 
ourselves,  we  assuredly  owe  it  to  those  around  us. 
No  man  can  play  the  fool  without  peril  to  his 
neighbours ;  and  when  the  Christian  does  so, 
he  flings  perdition  on  every  side  of  him. 
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Those  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity  (if  such 
there  be)  which  involve  real  difficulties,  and 
which  wise  men  might  hesitate  to  touch — un- 
certain and  complicated  as  are  all  human  affairs, 
may  well  be  reserved  until  other  points  have 
been  disposed  of  that  demand  nothing  hut  the 
putting  in  force  of  the  plainest  principles  of 
reason  and  piety.  Who  shall  say  how  much 
light  would  suddenly  come  in  upon  the  obscurer 
matters,  if  once  the  simpler  were  taken  out  of 
the  way  ? 

■  To  adduce  the  specific  instances,  and  to  deal 
with  them  equitably,  would  consist  neither  with 
the  limits  nor  the  puri>ose  of  this  volume.  It 
is  principles  only  we  have  to  do  with  ;  and  in  the 
establishment  of  general  truths,  must  still  adhere 
to  the  rule  of  drawing  examples  from  the  re- 
motest quarters.  In  closing  then  this  Section, 
let  a  single  instance,  iUustrative  of  the  purport 
of  it,  be  glanced  at. 

The  ancient  Church  might  stand  excused 
from  the  blame  of  defending,  with  too  much 
acrimony,  the  great  elements  of  Christian  faith, 
assailed  as  they  were  by  a  hundred  heresies, 
audacious  and  absurd ;  and  let  indulgence  be 
afforded  in  relation  to  those  divisions  in  matters 
of  discipline  which  might  fairly  perplex  honest 
minds.  We  look  now  to  instances  of  that  sort 
which  entailed  extreme  contempt  upon  Christi- 
anity, and  sullied  all  its  glory,  for  the  sake  of 
pertinacious    scruples  ineHably  trivial.      If  the 
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cnse  adduced  be  thought  altogether  without 
parallel  in  modern  tiniea,  let  it  be  rejected  as 
impertinent. 

Be  it  imagined  that  the  accomplished  author 
of  the  treatise  "  on  the  Sublime,"  hitherto  imr 
perfectly  informed  of  the  Christian  doctrine, 
and  doubtful  of  its  claims,  had  at  length  re- 
solved to  obtain  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  a  religion  which  was  then  spreading  tlirough 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  spreading  in  defiance 
of  imperial  edicts  and  popular  fury.  The  philo- 
sophic Longinus  has  learned  in  a  vague  manner 
that  the  Christians  profess  the  hope  of  a  glo- 
rious immortality — that  they  hold  elevated  opi- 
nions concerning  the  Divine  nature,  and  that 
they  treat  witli  derision  the  idle  mythologies 
and  immoral  superstitions  of  all  nations ; ''  and 

"  JuTennl  and  Luraftn  had  led  the  way  in  the  work  olikh  the 
ChrulJau  wrilcri  achieved,  nf  coniigniDg  Ihe  Urecian  mythology  U> 
contempt.  Pojjular  vencrii^on  townrd  the  godi  had  almost  entirely 
been  loowned  by  raillerira  which  drew  iheir  incai«ttbl«  force  ttom 
raimnon  uDBe.  Wben  the  CbriitiaiiB  brought  the  he»fy  armsor)>ure 
Inilli  lo  besr  upon  llwae  decayed  nbaurditien,  ihe  victory  could  not  hn 
long  dmiblfiil.  'Tlie  Chulvb  at  this  lime  commondeil  tlie  scrvicea  of 
rnnny  writera  qualWed  by  vigoraua  taJenIa,  wit,  and  ulenaive  leunimgi 
for  the  partaaatgned  them.  Some  of  ihc  piecea  then  proikicod  witli 
the  dciigii  of  expoaing  poIythei*m  to  merited  contempt,  are  of  ihe 
higheil  merit — Buch  tar  eiample  at — The  adminbtc  and  eniditt 
worlt  of  Alhpnagoiai,  Ligalto  pro  ChrUiianu,  addreued  to  the  An- 
tonines :— The  Orotio  orf  Gr/rcot  of  Tatian:— The  cauilic  Irrino  Philm. 
Gmtil.  of  Itermins,  irhich,  ibough  aimed  at  the  philaw^lii«  *Kta. 
went  alao  lo  uadermuie  the  popular  lupersli lions. —  Jiuiin  Martyr 
claims  a  distinguished  place  in  Ihe  list,  especially  on  account  uf  bis 
excellmt  Paranctic  to  the  Greekt.  The  Admonilm  ad  Otireiu  at  the 
Itnmed  Clemeos  Alexandriniu  is  of  ^eat  value,  trul  contains  a  fund 
nf  t*riai|s  nudition.     Origen,  Centra  Crfauix,  lakes  hJI  part  in  the 
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he  a  told  that  this  s^'stem  is  aflinned  to  have 
been  imparted  immediately  from  God.  He 
expects  then  that  whether  the  alleged  reTelatton 
be  true  or  (alse,  it  will  offer  nothiog  but  what 
is  momentous  and  simply  great : — he  is  justified 
in  expecting  nothing  else.  ^Miile  he  yet  revolves 
his  purpose  of  inquiry,  there  falls  by  chance  into 
his  hands  an  epistle  addressed  by  a  distinguished 
contemporary — a  Christian  bishop,  to  a  col- 
league. The  writer,  known  to  him  already  by 
common  fame,  stands  entitled  on  every  ground 
to  respect.  Head  of  the  Alexandrian  Church, 
and  therefore  second  to  few  or  none  in  official 
importance,  a  man  of  extensive  learning  too — 
no  barbarian ;  Jjut  versed,  like  himself,  to  the 
poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  of  Greece: — a 
man  of  tried  integrity,  who  had  endured  severe 
sufferings  and  banishment  in  defence  of  his  faith ; 
a  man  moreover  of  settled  moderation,  and  calm 
judgment,  one  who  was  appealed  to  by  all  par- 
ties as  umpire. — Such  was  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria ; — and  as  such,  not  improbably,  might 
he  have  been  known  to  his  contemporary,  Lon- 
ginus." 

■amc  labour.  Turtullian  mightily  assails  tlie  folly  and  impurily  of  the 
papuUr  worship ;  and  not  leoit  is  the  Oetaeiui  of  Minuciiu  Felix. 
.Tlieie,  and  other  enidilc  and  eloquent  labours  of  Ibe  early  church, 
vrhich  no  donbt  highly  conduct>d  (o  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
(iuiipel    throughout   the   empire,   merit   more   than    admiration  — 

"  A«  Principal  of  the  Catechetical  Sclioul  of  Alexandria,  Dionysius 
hud  Mrly  dittiised  his  repiitBtion  vcr^-  widely,     He  was  eateeiuctd  one 
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If  then  indeed  Christianity  be  a  sublime  doc- 
trine, if  it  be  a  revelation  of  future  life;  if  it 
be  a  philosophy  imparted  by  God  himself  to 
man,  it  must  dignify  its  adherents,  it  must  imbue 
them  with  a  grave  and  manly  reason,  it  must 
exempt  them  from  the  servile  and  childish 
superstitions  that  enslave  the  vulgar.  Fraught 
with  these  proper  anticipations,  the  philosophic 
inquirer  opens  the  letter  of  the  Alexandrian 
prelate.'*  Although  not  qualified  justly  to  esti- 
mate those  expressions  of  meekness  and  simpli- 
city which  present  themselves  on  the  face  of  it— 
a  style  so  unlike  that  of  the  schools,  his  candour 
is  conciliated  by  the  modesty  of  a  man  whose 
station  might  have  rendered  him  arrogant.'" 

"  Dionysius  to  Basilides,  my  beloved  son,  and 
brother,  and  colleague  in  the  Lord — greeting. — 
You  wrote  to  me,  my  faithful  and  learned  son, 
concerning  the  hour  at  which  fasting  should 
cease  in  celebrating  the  Paschal  solemnity. 
You  report  that  certain   of  the  fraternity   (of 

of  the  mosi  dutinguished  of  Origen't  pupUi.     Euaebiui,  Ecehf.  Hiik 
I.  vi.  c.  35— «. 

"  I1ic canonic  cpiitle of  Dion}'gliii,()uoted  above,  iaorunquestioned 
authenticity.  It  n  nccetaible  to  ihe  reader  in  Houlh'i  JUliquir  Sacrm, 
VoLll. 

*  Dionjiiiu,  aflei  giving  advicei  on  sundt;  pointi  of  ditdplinit 
liirn  deemed  impoilonC,  xhua  concludes — "  In  these  things  (coiicertiing 
which,  lo  do  usliotiour,  not  because  you  are  voursclf  unable  to  judgi^ 
you  have  propounded  questioni)  I  advance  my  opinion,  not  u  Matter 
SiSaauaXat,  but  with  all  simplicity,  and  ns  it  i>  becoming  that  wa 
ahould,  on  tenni  of  mutuality,  discuu  any  tubjecl  of  debate.  Con- 
ceming  tbi*  ray  opinion  you,  learned  son,  when  you  have  considered  I 
it,  will  write  to  me  again,  either  approving  my  deciiion,  or  proposing 
ubelli'v."    How  well,  had  ihia  style  been  copied  by  Cfiiirch  dignitaries! 
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Pentapolis)  affirm  that  the  fast  should  end,  and 
our  rejoicings  commence,  at  the  moment  of 
cock-crowing ;  while  others  say  it  shonld  be 
from  the  evening.  The  brethren  of  Rome,  as 
the  former  assert,  are  accustomed  to  await  the 
crowing  of  the  cock ;  whereas,  on  our  part,  as 
you  say,  an  earlier  hour  is  observed.  Your 
desire  is  to  ascertain  with  precision  ike  very 
moment,  and  to  fix  decisively  the  proper  hour ; 
but  to  do  so  is  a  difficult  and  uncertain  thing.  All 
are  indeed  perfectly  agreed  on  this  one  point — 
That,  from  the  instant  of  our  Lord's  resurrection, 
festivity  and  gladness  should  commence ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  fasting  and  humiliation 
of  spirit  are  proper  in  the  preceding  time.  But 
yourself,  in  your  epistle — versed  as  you  are  in 
the  divine  evangelic  records,  have  shewn  that 
nothing  is  to  be  certainly  gathered  from  the 
Gospels  concerning  the  hour  of  the  resurrection. 
The  Evangelists,  in  their  several  modes  of  nar- 
rating the  event,  declare  that  all  who,  at  diffe- 
rent times,  visited  the  sepulchre,  found  the  Lord 
already  risen.  Yet  we  assume  that  they  neither 
disagree,  nor  oppose  each  other  as  to  the  fact; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  point  has  become  the 
subject  of  controversy,  as  if  there  were  a  want 
of  consistency  among  the  Evangelists,  let  us, 
with  due  humility  and  caution,  endeavour  to 
trace  out  their  real  agreement." 

Then  follows  a    careful    examination    of  the 
evidence,  in  concluding  which  the  good  bishop 
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manifestly  endeavours  so  to  pronounce  upon  the 
perplexing  matter  as  should  corroborate  strict 
and  godly  discipline,  without  absolutely  pre- 
cluding indulgence  toward  the  feeble,  or  even 
the  lax.  "  Those,"  says  he,  "  who,  being  pre- 
sently wearied,  hasten  to  break  their  fast,  even 
before  midnight,  we  must  blame  as  negligent 
and  incontinent.  It  is  not  a  little,  according  to 
the  adage,  to  fall  short  in  the  course,  by  a  Utile. 
But  on  the  contrary,  those  who  hold  out  until 
the  fourth  watch  of  the  night,  we  deem  to  be 
noble  and  strenuous.  Yet  will  we  not  angrily 
assail  "  any  who,  either  from  want  of  strength,  or 
of  fixed  resolution,  seek  refreshment  sooner." 

These  unquestionably  are  the  tones  of  mode- 
ration and  of  wisdom:  the  style  well  becomes 
the  Christian  pastor  and  the  bishop.  But  wliat 
was  the  controversy  itself?  And  what  impres- 
sion must  the  anxious  agitation  of  questions 
such  as  these  have  made  upon  men  of  en- 
larged understanding,  who  looked  at  the  new 
religion  from  a  distance,  and  with  cold  curiosity? 
To  return  for  a  moment  to  our  supposition ; — ■ 
must  we  not  regard  Longinus  as  almost  excused, 
if  he  had  cast  away  the  epistle  of  DionysJus  with 
indignant  scorn,  and  have  said — "  Is  this  your 
vaunted  Christianity  ?  Is  it  to  maintain  this 
system  of  servile  frivolity  that  you  die  at  the 
stake  r     Do  you  ask  me  to  become  a  Christian  ? 
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as  well  turn  Jew : — and  how  much  better  remain 
philosopher !" 

The  fault  in  the  instance  we  have  adduced 
was  not  that  of  a  want  of  temper ;  for  we  must 
admire  the  mild  and  conciliatory  tone  of  the 
writer,  vested  as  he  was  with  authority :  nor  was 
it  a  fault  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  (if  the  means 
of  doing  so  had  been  at  hand)  a  circumstance 
of  an  event  beyond  all  others  worthy  of  earnest 
regard.  But  the  error — and  a  fatal  error  in  its 
consequences,  was  that  of  admitting  religious 
importance  to  attach  to  a  particular  which  con- 
fessedly lay  beyond  the  range  of  revelation,  and 
had  been  made  no  part  of  Christian  duty.  Not 
only  was  the  point  abstractedly  trivial,  but  it 
was  the  subject  of  no  injunction.  How  could  it 
be  imagined,  unless  through  a  circuit  of  false 
assumptions,  that  conscience  was  implicated  in 
an  observance  concerning  which,  not  only  was 
there  no  explicit  command,  but  no  certain  evi- 
dence bearing  upon  the  fact  whereon  the  obser- 
vance rested  ?  Granting  the  paschal  solemnities 
to  have  been  acceptable  religious  services,  and 
granting  it  to  have  been  a  pious  act  to  fast  in 
commemoration  of  the  Lord's  death  and  burial, 
and  to  celebrate  his  return  to  life  with  hymns, 
illuminations,  and  other  festivities,  yet,  as 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  all,  except  zealots, 
the  precise  moment  in  which  sorrow  was  turned 
into  gladness  could  not  be  ascertained,  and 
must  remain  mere  matter  of  surmise,  was  it  not 
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an  egregious  violation  of  common  sense  to  make 
such  a  point  the  subject  of  anxious  controversy, 
and  the  occcLsion  of  ecclesiastical  disunion  ? 

Dionysius,  it  is  true,  writes  and  decides  much 
more  like  a  Christian  than  hke  a  supercilious 
dignitary,  and  if  all  had  been  such  as  himself, 
the  foolish  disagreement  must  soon  have  been 
forgotten.  But  what  was  likely  to  happen  in  the 
distracted  parish  of  Basilides  ?  A  few  perhaps, 
the  lovers  of  peace,  would  hail  with  joy  the 
patriarchal  decision.  Not  so  the  fervent  and 
the  dogmatic ;  not  so  those  whose  piety  meant 
nothing  apart  from  virulence.  Such — and  are 
there  not  such  in  every  community  ? — would 
hsten  to  the  canonic  letter,  when  publicly  read 
in  the  Church,  with  clouded  visages ;  they 
would  exchange  among  themselves  glances  of 
insolent  dissent ;  they  would  cluster  about  the 
church  doors  after  the  assembly  had  broke 
up,  would  gather  to  themselves  open-mouthed 
hearers,  would  inveigh  against  the  easiness 
and  worldly  indifference  of  men  in  high  sta- 
tion ;  they  would  impeach  the  motives  and 
the  piety,  first  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarch, 
and  then  of  his  sunogate — their  own  pastor. 
The  intrinsic  merits  of  the  question  would  be 
hotly  agitated,  and  its  vital  importance  be 
insisted  upon  :  the  consciences  of  the  feeble 
and  the  scrupulous,  of  women  and  slaves, 
would  be  entangled  and  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  despotic  leaders  of  the  sect.  These 
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leaders,  committed  to  a  course  of  open  oppo- 
sition, would  find  it  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  every  means  of  exaggeration  and  irritation 
tending  to  sustain  the  zeal  of  their  adherents. 
A  breach  with  the  Church  would  be  deemed 
indispensable  for  securing  the  rights  of  con- 
science :  fellowship  must  be  refused,  first  with 
the  general  body  of  believers ;  next  with  those 
who,  though  holding  mainly  with  themselves 
in  the  question  at  issue,  yet  hesitated  to.adjudge 
Christendom  entire  to  perdition  on  account  of 
its  error  in  this  single  point.  Lastly  (if  indeed 
the  absurdity  of  intolerance  ever  reaches  an 
ultimate  stage)  lastly,  all  correspondence  must 
be  cut  off  with  whoever  would  not  denounce 
the  moderate  middle  men  above  named.  In 
the  end,  the  little  flaming  nucleus  of  imma- 
culate rigidity,  fasting  till  broad  day  of  Easter 
Sunday,  and  blessing  itself  in  the  straitness 
of  its  circle,  would  be  able  to  look  down  upon 
all  the  world,  and  upon  all  the  church,  as  wrong 
and  lost !  Meanwhile  the  amiable  Dionysius 
grieves,  and  prays  too  for  the  contumacious 
band.  But  should  he  not  remember  that  the 
faction  drew  its  consequence  from  his  own 
error  in  granting,  for  a  moment,  that  Christian 
duty  and  conscience  could  be  at  all  concerned 
in  a  controversy  of  this  frivolous  sort  ?  Should 
he  not  have  known  that  if  men  are  encouraged 
by  persons  of  sense  and  authority  to  attach  im- 
portance to  idle  scrupulosities,  they  will  not  fail 
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to    forget   solid  morality,  as  well   as    to    ^urn 
meekness  and  love  ? 

The  follies  of  one  age  differ  from  those  of 
another  in  names  only.  Let  those  boast  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who 
think  it  furnishes  no  parallels  to  the  infatua- 
tions of  the  third.  It  is  often  anxiously  asked — 
What  hinders  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  a 
country  like  our  own,  and  in  an  age  of  liberty 
and  knowledge  ?  It  might  be  quite  enough  to 
reply,  that  the  hinderance  is  drawn  from  the 
form  of  impertinent  and  childish  discord  which 
has  been  thrown  over  it  by  some  of  its  most 
devoted  adherents.  If  then  our  Christianity  does 
not  triumph  as  it  ought,  we  will  not  vex  at  the 
infidelity  of  Longinus  ;  but  mourn  the  supersti- 
tion of  Dionysius. 


SECTION  IX. 


THE   RELIGION   OF   THE   BIBLE   NOT   FANATICAL. 


(the   old   TESTAMENT.) 


The  mind  seeks  refreshment  in  contemplating 
Truth,  after  conversing  long  with  the  follies 
and  crimes  that  mark  as  well  the  religious 
as  the  civil  history  of  nations.  A  tranquil 
delight,  a  delight  enhanced  by  contrast,  is  felt 
when  we  return  to  set  foot  upon  that  solid 
ground  of  reason  and  purity  which  the  Scrip- 
tures open  before  us.  How  melancholy  soever, 
or  revolting  may  be  the  spectacle  of  human 
affairs,  a  happier  prospect  is  within  view.— In 
the  religion  of  the  Bible  there  is  certainty — 
there  is  unsullied  goodness — there  is  divinity. 
Let  the  inferences  be  what  they  may — and 
we  should  take  care  they  are  sound,  which  we 
feel  compelled  to  draw  from  the  general  course 
of   events,    it   remains   always    true   that    the 
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writings  of  tlie  prophets  and  apostles  present  a 
system  of  belief,  an  order  of  sentiments,  and 
a  rule  of  morals  such  as  are  altogether  con- 
sistent with  the  highest  conceptions  we  can 
form  of  the  Divine  attributes.  The  Bible  is 
God's  revelation :  none  doubt  it  who  retain 
the  integrity  of  the  moral  faculty,  who  com- 
mand the  powers  of  reason,  and  who  are  in- 
formed of  what  has  been  in  every  age  the 
actual  condition  of  human  nature.  The  Scrip- 
tures are  from  Heaven.  Yet  we  will  not  now 
assume  this  truth,  but  narrowly  examine  (on 
a  single  and  peculiar  line  of  argument)  the 
proof  of  it. 

Let  it  then  be  premised  that  it  is  not  by 
avoiding  occasions  of  danger,  but  by  efficiently 
providing  against  them,  that  the  Scriptures  lead 
man  through  the  difficult  paths  of  the  spiritual 
world.  The  most  critical  positions  which  the 
human  mind  can  occupy  are  freely  entered 
upon  by  the  writers  of  the  Bible ; — all  hazards 
are  run,  and  a  clear  triumphant  course  is  pur- 
.sued  through  all.  If  an  affirmation  such  as 
this  be  deemed  loose  or  declamatory,  and  more 
easily  advanced  than  substantiated,  let  strict 
attention  be  given  to  the  historic  facts  and 
documents  whence  a  conclusion  should  be 
drawn  :  in  entering  upon  this  ground  no  favour 
is  implored,  no  rigour  of  scrutiny  is  deprecated, 
We  ask  for  what  we  may  demand — a  verdict 
according  to  the  evidence. 
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On  all  questions  relating  to  the  alleged 
practical  influence  of  opinions,  the  rational 
inquiry  plainly  is — Not  what  seems  the  ten- 
dency of  single  elements  of  the  system; — but 
in  what  manner  are  its  various  elements  balanced 
and  harmonized  ?  Who  does  not  know  that 
Effects  are,  in  every  case,  whether  physical 
or  intellectual,  as  the  combined  causes  which 
concur  to  produce  them  1  If  at  any  time  cer- 
tain ingredients  of  religious  truth  have  been 
drawn  apart,  and  grossly  abused,  to  the  injury 
of  the  parties  themselves,  and  to  the  scandal 
of  others,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  inspired  Book. 
The  sacred  writers  require  nothing  short  of  a 
submission  to  that  complete  and  duly-adjusted 
system  of  motives  which  they  promulgate ; 
and  it  would  have  been  a  virtual  tlereliction 
of  their  authority  to  have  made  provision 
against  the  misuse  of  tliose  single  principles 
which  can  produce  no  mischief  so  long  as  they 
are  held  in  combination. 


Boldness — the  boldness  of  simplicity  is  the 

L  style  of  the  Bible  from  first  to  last.     Nowhere 

H  does  it  exhibit  that  sort  of  circumspection  which 

^^  distinguishes  the  purblind  and  uncertain  discre- 

^1  tion  of  man.     Man,  if  cautious  at  all,  is  over- 

^M  cautious,  and  must  be  so,  because   he   knows 

^M  little    of    the    remote    relations  of  things,    and 

^1  almost   nothing   of  their   future   consequences, 

^ft  Although  one  event  only  shall  actually  occur. 
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in  a  given  case,  Sve  or  ten  that  are  possible 
must  be  provided  for.  But  the  Divine  Omni- 
science saves  itself  all  such  wasted  anxieties, 
and  takes  a  direct  course  to  its  proposed  end ; 
an  end  it  had  foreseen  from  the  beginning.  A 
difference  of  the  very  same  sort  distinguishes 
human  and  divine  operations  whenever  brought 
into  comparison. — The  former  abound  witli  pro- 
visions and  precautions  against  possible  acci- 
dents ;  but  in  the  latter,  provision  is  made 
only  against  actual  and  foreseen  evils  ;  and 
therefore  when  examined  on  principles  of  hu- 
man science,  often  seem — shall  we  say — unsafe 
and  incomplete. 

To  take  the  separate  ingredients  of  religion 
as  they  may  be  gathered  from  the  Jewish  and 
Christian    Scriptures,  one  might  find  in  themj 
apart,  every  incitement  of  those  perverted  sen*  ] 
timents,  which,  in  fact,  through  the  course  of  I 
ages,  have  borrowed  a  pretext  from  the  Bib]&  f 
No  conceivable  method  of  conveying  compleH 
principles  could  afford  security  against  such  i 
misuse    of  the    heavenly   boon.       If  men    will  1 
sever    that    which     God    has    joined,    nothing 
remains  but  that  they  should  receive  into  theiv 
bosoms  the  fruit  of  their  temerity.      The  ia- 
spired  writers,  iis   may  be  proved  in  the  most 
convincing  manner,  were  themselves  no  fanatics;  , 
nor  will  their  readers  ever  become  such,  whila 
they  admit  that  complement  of  motives  which  i 
the  theology  of  the  Scriptures  includes. 
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We  have  said  that  the  Bible  does  not  avoid 
difficult  positions,  nor  evade  critical  and  delicate 
affirmations,  as  for  example. — 

Neither  the  Prophets  nor  the  Apostles,  in  the 
representations  they  make  of  the  Divine  Nature 
affect  that  vague  and  theoretic  style  which  pleases 
philosophy.  On  the  contrary,  they  advance  with- 
out solicitude  into  the  very  midst  of  the  most 
appalling  conceptions  of  the  Supreme  Majesty. 
And  instead  of  affirming  what  they  have  to 
affirm  with  an  accompaniment  of  extenuations, 
apologies,  and  cautions,  they  employ  language, 
pungent  and  vigorous  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  leave  the  whole  force  of  their  emphatic 
phrases  to  press,  without  relief,  upon  the  imagi- 
nation and  consciences  of  men.  Those  very 
passages  of  teiTor  which  the  Fanatic  delights 
to  rehearse,  he  may  find,  if  he  will  subtract 
them  from  their  places.  Ves,  and  when  he 
enters  into  controversy  with  men  of  an  opposite 
temperament,  who  will  admit  nothing  into  their 
theology  hut  what  is  lenient,  he  easily  triumphs 
over  them  by  adducing  decisive  examples  of  a 
sort  which  can  never  be  reconciled  with  such 
effeminate  opinions.  The  Divine  Being,  as  made 
known  to  mankind  by  Moses,  Samuel,  David, 
Elijah,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel ;  or  by  Christ  himself, 
and  Paul  and  James,  is  not  the  quiescent  and 
complacent  Power  which  Theists  fondly  paint. 
Rather  is  He  terrible  in  his  anger,  jealous  of  his 
honour,  and  not  to  be  approached  without  fear. 
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We  find  moreover,  very  prominently  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  that  doctrine  of  the  universal 
degeneracy  of  mankind,  and  of  the  consequent 
displacency  of  God,  which  waits  only  for  mis- 
interpretation and  exaggeration,  to  become  what 
the  fanatic  demands,  as  the  second  capital  ex- 
citement of  his  mahgn  and  vindictive  temper.' 
The  human  race,  he  will  say,  is  fallen — is  foul — 
is  guilty  :  may  it  not  then,  ought  it  not  to  be 
religiously  hated  ?  Is  not  man  spiritually  abomi- 
nable ?  Can  any  expressions  of  detestation — 
can  any  severities  of  treatment,  be  deemed  ex- 
cessive or  improper  on  the  part  of  the  few  who, 
loyally  taking  side  with  God  against  the  rebel 
race,  would  speak  and  act  in  a  manner  becoming 
the  boldness  of  a  true  allegiance  ?  Thus,  and 
with  some  appearance  of  reason  too,  may  the 
fanatic  justify  his  gloomy  mood. 

To  complete  the  apology  which  he  might 
frame  for  the  out-bursts  of  his  arrogance,  and 
for  his  factious  proceedings,  he  will  allege  (and 
so  will  obtain  possession  of  his  third  excitement ') 
that  the  entire  history  and  economy  of  Revela- 
tion turns  upon  the  principle  of  special  favours 
granted  to  nations,  to  families,  and  to  indivi- 
duals, who  have  been  honoured  and  benefited 
by  immense  advantages,  notwithstanding  enor- 
mous delinquencies.  In  fact  it  is  upon  this 
very  ground  that  fanatics  of  every  age — Jewish, 
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Mohammedan,  and  Christian,  have  taken  their 
stand. 

Picked  passages  may  thus  be  made  to  furnish 
all  that  is  wanted  to  warrant  the  rancom:  and 
presumption  of  the  malign  religionist.  But  how 
poorly  will  he  defend  himself  when  the  great  and 
unalterable  principles  of  biblical  religion  are  duly 
brought  together,  and  are  made  to  bear  in  har- 
mony upon  the  heart !  The  effect  then  is  alto- 
gether of  an  opposite  kind;  so  much  so,  that 
even  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  have  been  com- 
pelled to  confess  that  our  Bible  is  the  fountain  of 
compassion,  the  rule  of  benignity,  and  the  very 
doctrine  of  meekness.  That  such  is  indeed  the 
fact,  may  be  sustained  Jirst  in  the  mode  of  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  principles  ;  and  then 
in  the  method  of  a  careful  induction  of  specific 
instances.  The  importance  of  the  subject  will 
justify  our  pursuing,  for  a  while,  both  these  lines 
of  proof. 


We  have  then  to  make  good,  Jirst  on  general 
grounds,  the  affirmation  that  the  Religion  of  the 
Bible  is  not  of  fanatical  tendency. 

When  the  delusions  of  a  depraved  self-esteem 
are  thoroughly  dispelled,  so  that  moral  and  spiri- 
tual objects  affect,  as  they  ought,  the  conscience 
of  a  man,  then,  what  before  acted  as  the  excite- 
ment of  spurious  zeal,  or  as  the  occasion  of  male- 
volence, takes  salutary  possession  of  the  mind, 
and  produces  the  mild  fruits  of  piety  and  charity. 
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Thus,  for  example,  if  the  awful  justice  of  God  be 
truly  understood  as  the  necessary  condition  of  that 
purity  which  is  essential  to  the  Divine  Nature, 
and  as  a  mode  only  of  Sovereign  Benevolence, 
then  an  inference  from  this  truth  comes  home 
with  weight  upon  the  personal  consciousness  of 
guilt;  and  he  who  thus  sees  his  own  peril  in  the 
light  of  the  divine  justice,  is  thenceforth  mainly 
occupied  with  those  emotions  of  shame  and  fear, 
wliich  are  proper  to  a  culprit.  The  wish  to 
make  a  vindictive  application  of  the  same  truth 
to  others  (though  it  be  applicable)  is  forgotten, 
or  becomes  abhorrent  to  the  soul.  This  surely 
is  not  a  mere  refniemeut,  or  an  evasion  of  th© 
difficulty. — If  the  fearful  retributive  enei^y  of 
the  Divine  Character  be  a  truth,  and  a  prime 
truth  of  Scripture,  upon  whom  does  it  bear  t — 
Upon  all  transgressors,  without  exception,  and 
therefore  upon  each  singly, — "  But  I  am  such," 
says  the  now  convicted  man,  "  and  to  me  God 
is  terrible,  inasmuch  as  He  has  the  power  and 
the  determination  to  punish  sin."  The  entire 
current  of  ideas  is  in  this  manner  turned,  when 
once  a  belief  of  personal  danger  has  been 
thoroughly  awakened ;  and  so  it  happens  that 
the  man  who,  yesterday,  was  hurting  thunder- 
bolts at  his  fellows,  and  exulting  in  the  displays 
of  divine  displeasure,  may  now  be  seen  prostrate, 
as  in  the  dust,  and  unmindful  of  every  thing 
but  his  own  peril.  Nothing  more  is  needed 
to  bring  about  so  great  a  change,  but  that  the 
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Divine  attributes  should  be  truly  understood  in 
the  relation  they  bear  to  personal  responsibility. 

Pursuing  the  same  path,  we  come  to  the 
second  excitement  of  religious  malevolence,  as 
before  enumerated ;  that  is  to  say — The  univer- 
sal corruption  of  human  nature,  and  the  actual 
guilt  of  all  men.  But  is  it  true  that  this  pravity 
is  of  a  spiritual  kind,  and  does  it  affect  the 
depth  of  the  human  heart  ?  Then — a  spiritual 
knowledge  of  the  doctrine  implies  a  vivid  and 
expanded  consciousness  of  the  fact,  as  the  moral 
condition  of  the  individual.  To  an  enlightened 
conscience  this  personal  knowledge  of  the  evil 
bias  of  the  heart,  is  nothing  less  than  an  inter- 
pretation, vivd  voce,  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of 
the  corruption  of  human  nature.  Mankind  at 
large  is  spiritually  abominable  in  no  other  sense 
than  that  in  which  "  I  am  so ; "  and  a  close  and 
serious  familiarity  with  the  subject  seldom  fells 
to  impart  to  each  mind  an  impression,  as  if  the 
corruption  of  the  individual  heart  were  more 
deep  and  deplorable  than  that  of  others.  "  If 
other  men  are  objects  of  the  divine  displacency 
— I  much  more ;"  such,  whether  in  fact  true  or 
not,  is  the  language  (in  very  many  cases)  of 
genuine  contrition.  But  this  introversion  of 
feeling  places  the  dogma  altogether  on  another 
footing  than  it  might  before  have  occupied. 
Will  there  remain  in  a  bosom  that  entertains 
these    emotions    of    shame    and    compunction 
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any  residue  of  arrogance  or  of  malice  towards 
the  mass  of  maukind,  because  sharers  in  the  same 
depravity  ?     Surely  not.       On  the    contrary,  a 
tender  sympathy,  a  patient  forbearance,  and  the 
liveliest  zeal  of  benevolence  are  found  to  consist 
with  the  feeling  of  personal  humiliation. — The 
fanatic,  with  his  misanthropy  and  his  scorn,  is 
quite    shut  out. — He — infatuated   man — knows 
nothing  of  himself,  and  therefore  has  no  indul- 
gence for  others.     Let  the  doctrine  of  the  cor*  | 
ruption  of  human    nature    be  expounded  as  it  I 
may,  or  even  in  some  sense  exaggerated,  it  will 
remain  inno.\ious,  so  long  as  it  thoroughly  pene-  J 
trates  the  soul  that  receives  it ;    the  principla  1 
becomes  poisonous,  only  when  thrown  out  and  I 
suffused. 

The  constituent  motives  of  genuine  contrition  j 
seal  the  exclusion  of  arrogance  from  the  heart  of 
the  penitent,  even  when  a  hoi>e  of  the  special 
favour  of  God  is  entertained  with  the  utmost 
distinctness.  If  it  be  true,  as  the  Scriptures 
affirm,  that  this  favour  towards  individuals  is 
absolutely  free — if  it  comes  irrespectively  of  ori- 
ginal merit,  and  if  the  continuance  of  the  temper 
of  humiliation  is  the  fixed  condition  upon  which 
a  consciousness  of  it  is  granted  to  the  behever, 
then  nothing  can  be  felt,  in  looking  at  home,  but 
simple  gratitude ;  and  no  emotion  indulged,  in 
looking  abroad,  but  the  desire  that  others  should 
partake  of  boons  of  which  all  have  equal  need, 
and  of  which  none  can  claim  to  be  worthy. 
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The  lurking  notion  on  which  the  fanatic 
builds  his  self-gratulations,  when  he  glances  at 
the  herd  of  men,  is  that  they  are,  by  the  stern 
law  of  some  intrinsic  disqualification,  for  ever 
excluded  from  the  hope  of  participating  in  the 
divine  favour.  His  arrogance  is  of  a  patrician 
sort;  and  he  would  fain  persuade  himself  that 
an  eternal  impossibility  bars  the  access  of  others 
to  the  narrow  ground  he  occupies.  But  the 
Christian  —  taught  from  the  Bible,  learns  a 
lesson  the  very  reverse  of  this. — Commissioned 
and  enjoined,  as  he  is,  to  invite  "  all  men,  every 
where  to  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel,"  exclu- 
siveness  of  feeling  is  denied  him ;  nor  can  he 
harbour  that  grudging  of  grace,  wliich  distin- 
guishes the  fanatic.  Are  the  blessings  of  Chiis- 
tianity  actually  enjoyed  only  by  few  7  Yes 
alas,  but  the  Christian  (by  plain  inference  from 
his  principles)  is  taught  to  impute  it  to  himself 
and  his  associates,  as  a  fault  that  such  is  the 
fact.  Far  from  thinking  himself  entitled  to  rest 
inertly  upon  the  sunny  spot  of  Heavenly  favour 
where  he  reclines,  he  knows  himself  to  be 
bound  to  take  no  ease  until  his  neighbour — 
nay  until  all  men  obtain  a  share  in  his  privilege. 
If,  at  a  first  glance,  it  might  seem  that  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Gospel  gives  sanction  to 
fanatical  presumption,  we  can  no  longer  think 
so  when  we  recollect  the  solemn  responsibility 
laid  upoji  all  Christians  to  propagate  their  faith 
by  the  mild  methods  of  instruction.      How  is 
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it  possible  for  a  man  selfishly  to  contemn  others 
on  account  of  a  privilege  or  distinction  which 
he  holds  on  the  express  condition  of  imparting 
it,  by  every  means  of  persuasion,  to  all  around 
him  ?  No  one  surely  can,  at  the  same  moment, 
be  diligently  scattering  a  benefit — and  exulting 
in  his  exclusive  possession  of  it. 

The  scheme  of  religious  sentiment  contained 
in  the  Scriptures,  wants  then  only  to  be  received, 
such  as  it  is,  without  deduction — without  addi- 
tion ;  and  to  be  received  as  the  object  of  personal 
feeling,  and  it  becomes  altogether  benign  in  its 
influence.  Experience  may  be  appealed  to  in 
proof  of  this  assertion  ;  but  our  present  purpose 
demands  that  we  turn  to  the  Inspired  Writings, 
and  examine,  in  a  number  of  instances,  the 
character  and  tendency  of  the  sentiments  they 
recommend.  We  have  also  to  ascertain,  if  it 
can  be  done,  what  were  the  personal  dispositions 
of  the  writers ;  and  to  see  whether  those  who 
[jromulgated  this  religion  were  themselves  free 
from  the  malign  temper  of  the  Fanatic. 

Peculiar  considerations  enhance  the  impor- 
tance of  the  inquiry  we  have  in  hand.  The 
fact  (already  adverted  to)  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that  the  Jewish  people,  from  the  period  when 
their  affairs  find  a  place  on  the  page  of  general 
history,  exhibit  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
national  religious  rancour,  and  stand  forth 
almost  as  the  Fanatics  by  eminence  of  the 
ancient  world.     It  becomes  then  a  question  by 
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no  means  frivolous — When  did  this  malirrn 
temper  first  make  its  appearance ;  and  whence 
did  it  derive  its  special  motives,  and  its  aggra- 
vations ?  Now  fairly  to  deal  with  such  a 
question,  we  should  of  course  look  to  the  reli- 
gious institutes  of  the  people,  as  contained  in 
their  sacred  writing^t,  as  well  as  examine  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of  their  subsequent 
history.  The  latter  we  have  already  briefly 
considered  ;'  the  former  is  now  our  business. 


Nothing  is  at  any  time  to  be  gained  in  the 
behalf  of  religion  by  attempting  to  screen  the 
Inspired  Books  from  the  fair  scrutiny  to  which 
as  historical  documetifs  merely,  they  may  be 
liable.  If  the  pious  frauds  and  forgeries  that 
once  were  accounted  lawful  and  praiseworthy, 
are  to  be  shunned  and  spoken  of  with  detes- 
tation ;  so,  doubtless,  should  we  avoid  and 
renounce  all  those  indirect  procedures  in  mat- 
ters of  argument,  whicli  partake  of  the  same 
spirit.  Whoever  is  so  happy  as  to  possess  an 
intelligent  conviction  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Bible,  feels  himself  free  from  the  anxiety  which 
has  its  source  in  ignorance  and  infirmity  of 
judgment. 

We  have  before  remarked  that  the  influence 
of  a  system  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  single 
elements  it  may  contain ;  but  by  that  balance 
of  motives  for  which  it  provides.     Let  then  this 
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equitable  principle  be  borne  in  mind  wbilc  we 
take  a  survey  of  the  Jewisb  institutions  (so  far 
as  they  relate  to  our  subject)  and  of  the  reve- 
lations that  were,  in  the  course  of  ages,  grafted 
upon  the  Mosaic  economy. 

The  first  grand  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew 
polity,  civil  and  sacred,  was  (it  need  hardly  be 
said)  the  seclusion  of  the  race  from  the  great 
community  of  mankind. — Now  it  is  certain  that 
a  privileged  seclusion,  and  especially  a  sacred 
one,  tends,  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  human 
nature,  to  beget  unsocial  and  fanatical  senti- 
ments. This  general  truth  might  be  admitted, 
even  in  the  fullest  extent,  and  room  would  yet 
be  left  to  allege,  that  an  incidental  or  possible 
evil  of  this  sort  was  well  compensated  by  the 
momentous  purpose  of  which  that  separation 
was  tlie  necessary  means ; — the  purpose  being 
nothing  less  than  the  preservation  in  the  world 
of  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Divine  Unity,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  pure  moral  code  as  the  law 
of  an  entire  people.  But  we  leave  untouched 
any  such  ground  of  apology,  and  prefer  to  ask — 
In  what  style  or  terms  was  the  seclusion  of  the 
Hebrew  race  effected?  The  answer  must  be, 
that  it  was  brought  about  in  a  mode  so  mor- 
tifying to  the  common  emotions  of  national 
pride,  that  the  endurance  of  it  on  the  part  of 
a  rude  and  factious  people  is  no  slender  proof 
that  the  Legislator,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
cc  2 
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after  him  the  Prophets,  were  sustained  in  the 
exercise  of  their  authority  hy  miraculous  powers. 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  vehemently  at 
variance  with  the  usual  practice  and  policy  of 
founders  of  nations,  or  more  unlike  the  tones 
of  patriotic  hards,  than  is  the  language  inces- 
santly repeated  by  Moses,  and  by  the  inspired 
teachers,  as  they  succeed  each  other  through 
the  course  of  ages.  One  is  actually  tempted 
to  suppose  that  he  and  they  aimed  at  nothing 
so  much  as  to  feel  and  ascertain  the  extreme 
limit  of  their  power  over  the  popular  mind, 
by  outraging  to  the  utmost  its  self-love  and 
vanity. 

Whatever  momentary  objurgations  might 
have  had  place  between  the  Hebrew  leader 
and  the  refractory  tribes  that  followed  him 
into  the  desert,  or  whatever  terms  of  reproach 
might  have  been  used  by  him  on  particular 
occasions,  it  did  not  seem  necessary  that  such 
expressions  of  indignation  —  almost  of  scorn, 
which  the  provocation  of  the  time  called  forth, 
should  be  recorded  and  should  be  mingled 
inseparably  with  the  national  code  and  his- 
tory, and  so  be  handed  down  to  posterity. 
Unless  a  definite  and  very  peculiar  object  had 
been  in  view,  what  Legislator,  guided  by  com- 
mon sense,  would  have  so  enhanced  the  pro- 
bability that  his  code  should  soon  be  coiisigned 
to  oblivion  as  is  done  by  inserting,  almost  on 
every  page  throughout  liis   Institutes,  tlie  most 
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obnoxious  and  disparaging  epithets,  and  the 
most  humiUating  narrations  ? — Surely  a  higher 
wisdom  than  that  of  the  human  legislator  is 
here  apparent; — or  else  there  is  less  wisdom 
than  the  most  simple  of  mankind  are  gifted 
with.  Are  we  not  compelled  to  confess,  if 
the  case  be  attentively  considered,  that  a  special 
provision  is  made  in  the  Pentateuch  for  coun- 
teracting that  national  arrogance  which  the 
favoured  seclusion  of  the  people  was  of  itself 
likely  to  engender  ?  This  same  code  of  sacred 
privilege,  and  of  separation  from  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  which  tlie  priests  were  enjoined  per- 
petually to  rehearse  in  the  ears  of  the  people — 
this  Law,  which  was  not  only  to  be  cherished 
in  the  heart,  hut  to  be  "  taught  diligently  unto 
children — to  be  talked  of  in  the  house  and 
in  the  way  —  in  lying  down,  and  in  rising 
up ;  which  was  to  be  bound  as  a  sign  upon 
the  hand,  and  as  frontlets  between  the  eyes, 
which  was  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  door-posts 
and  upon  the  gates  of  the  city:"* — this  same 
law,  so  reiterated,  and  so  forced  upon  the 
memory,  carried  with  it  incessant  and  pointed 
rebukes  of  the  national  vanity.  It  was  one  thing 
for  Moses  to  have  pungently  upbraided  a  con- 
tumacious populace  in  moments  of  sedition  ;  and 
quite  another  for  liim  to  consign  these  same 
reproaches  to  perpetuity,  by  weaving  them  into 
his  history,  and  by  wetiging  them  between  his 
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statutes.  Yet  so  we  find  them  in  scores  of 
places. — "  Ye  are  a  stiff-necked  people,  an  evil 
nation  ; — 1  will  come  up  into  the  midst  of  thee 
in  a  moment,  and  consume  thee ;  therefore  now 
put  off  thine  ornaments  from  thee,  that  I  may 
know  what  to  do  unto  thee." ' 

A  most  explicit  and  particular  caution  against 
the  indulgence  of  national  pride  is  given  by  the 
Leader  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  when,  on  the  very 
borders  of  the  promised  land,  he  announced  to 
tlie  people  the  terrible  part  they  were  to  act  as 
executioners  of  the  divine  displeasure  upon  the 
comipted  occupants  of  the  soil. — Can  we  read 
it  without  admiration  of  the  courage  of  Moses; 
— or  without  conviction  of  his  divine  legation  ? 
"  Speak  not  thou  in  thine  heart,  after  that  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  cast  out  the  nations  from 
before  thee,  saying^ — For  my  righteousness  the 
Lord  hath  brought  me  in  to  possess  this  land. 
But  for  the  wickedness  of  these  nations  the  Lord 
doth  drive  them  out  from  before  thee.  Not  for 
thy  righteousness,  or  for  the  uprightness  of 
thine  heart,  dost  thou  go  to  possess  their  land. — 
Understand  therefore,  that  tlie  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee  not  this  good  land  to  possess  it  for 
thy  righteousness  ;  for  thou  art  a  stiff-necked 
people.  Remember,  and  forget  not,  how  thou 
provokedst  the  Lord  tliy  God  to  wrath  in  the 
wilderness :  from  the  day  that  thou  didst  depart 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  until  ye  came  into  this 
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place,  yc  have  been  rebellious  against  the  Lord. 
— Ye  have  been  rebellious  against  the  Lord  from 
the  day  that  1  knew  you."* 

Or  if  it  hiid  been  the  intention  of  their  Leader 
indirectly,  yet  effectually  to  allay  the  pride  and 
youthful  exultation  of  the  people,  just  bursting 
as  they  were  upon  the  stage  of  political  exist- 
ence, and  just  setting  foot  upon  the  career  of 
conquest,  nothing  could  have  been  done,  or 
thought  of,  more  conducive  to  such  a  purpose, 
than  the  uttering  that  tremendous  comminative 
prediction  of  the  ultimate  miseries  of  the  nation, 
with  which  he  takes  leave  of  thein.  On  any 
ordinary  principles  it  might  justly  have  been 
supposed  that  those  prophetic  curses,  upon 
which  history  has  made  so  long  and  sad  a 
comment,  would  have  operated  either  to  break 
the  heart  of  the  people,  or  to  have  utterly 
disaffected  their  minds  to  a  religious  system 
that  entailed  penalties  so  dreadful.  And  the 
more  so,  when  a  confident  or  positive  announce- 
ment of  the  actual  issue  was  subjoined  to  the 
exhibition  of  blessings  and  curses. —"I  call 
heaven  and  earth  to  record  against  you. — For 
I  KNOW  that  after  my  death  ye  will  utterly 
corrupt  yourselves,  and  turn  aside  from  the 
way  that  I  have  commanded  you ;  and  evil 
will  befall  you  in  the  latter  days." ' 

In  terms  then,  such  as  these,  was  it  that 
the  seclusion  and  the   8acre<t  privileges  of  the 
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race  were,  in  the  first  instance,  sauctioDed  ! 
And  the  tone  set  by  Moses  was  chimed~iii  with 
by  each  of  the  seers  and  poets  in  the  long  suc- 
cession of  ages.  The  buddings  of  religious  an- 
tional  insolence  we  find  to  be  nipped  at  once, 
and  with  a  stern  severity,  by  each  divinely-com- 
missioned personage,  as  he  comes  on  the  stage 
of  sacred  history.  Reproof,  reproach,  if  not 
contempt,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Jewish 
canonical  writings.  Nor  is  so  much  as  one 
passage  to  be  found  there,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  to  cherish  the  feeling  that  might  natu- 
rally have  sprung  from  a  conscious  enjoyment 
of  prerogatives  and  honours  conferred  upon  the 
nation  by  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe.  Jo- 
shua, captain  and  conqueror,  like  Moses  the 
legislator,  surrenders  his  charge  and  dies,  with 
language  on  his  lips  of  discouragement  and 
mistrust.' 

A  particular  and  yet  remarkable  instance  of 
the  care  taken  to  damp  the  arrogance  of  the 
people  is  found  in  the  form  of  thanksgiving 
that  was  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Israelite 
when  summoned  to  offer  the  first-fruits  of  the 
year  to  the  Lord.  "  And  thou  shalt  go  unto 
the  priest  that  shall  be  in  those  days,"  with 
the  basket  of  fruits  in  hand,  "  and  thou  shalt 
speak  and  say  before  the  Lord  thy  God  — 
A  Syrian  ready  to  perish  was  my  father, 
and  he  went  down  into  Egypt,  and  sojourned 
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there  with  a  few,  and  became  there  a  nation, 
great,  mighty,  and  populous."  *  Let  it  be  ob- 
served, as  we  pass,  that  the  entire  profession, 
including  as  it  does  all  the  elements  of  piety 
and  benevolence,  might  with  much  effect  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  festal  liturgies  of  other 
nations,  wherein  the  exorbitant  absurdities  of 
national  vanity  have  usually  been  indulged  with- 
out restraint. 

But  to  that  venerable  book  of  sacred  odes  and 
public  anthems,  of  which  the  founder  of  the 
Israelitish  monarchy  was  the  chief  author,  we 
ought  naturally  to  look  for  the  evidence  we  are 
in  search  of. — Was,  we  ask,  that  spiritual  super- 
ciliousness which  religious  privilege  and  seclu- 
sion are  wont  to  engender,  cherished,  or  was  it 
repressed^ — was  it  authenticated,  or  was  it  morti- 
fied, by  the  divinely-sanctioned  poetry  of  the 
Hebrew  people,  and  by  the  choruses  of  the 
Temple  ?  First  let  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  people  and  of  their  prince  at  the  junc- 
ture when  the  Psalms  came  into  general  use,  be 
considered. — After  four  centuries  of  political 
disquiet  and  distress  ; — centuries  of  long  depres- 
sion and  transient  triumph,  and  just  after  the 
failure  of  the  people's  first  essay  at  royalty,  the 
nation  had  rallied,  had  mustered  its  spirits,  had 
become  invasive,  had  imposed  fear  in  turn  upon 
all  its  neighbours,  had  trodden  on  the  necks  of 
its  ancient  oppressors,  and  was  now  fast  coming 

•   Dcm.Xivi, -1— 10. 
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ib  soQ  and  poshioo : — die  Hefatevr  people  was 
nUng  from  the  dost  and  pultiiig  od  die  attire 
<if  the  bridegroom,  and  was  sooq  to  abash  its 
mals  bj  die  splendoiirs,  as  wefl  as  by  die 
strengdi  of  national  prosperitj.  And  all  diis 
dazzling  adrancement  was  taking  place  mider 
die  hand  of  an  obscarelT4>om  captain,  whom, 
in  the  stvle  of  common  historv,  we  sboold 
call  an  adventnrer,  and  whose  unstable  power 
demanded  the  support  of  all  available  means  of 
popularity. 

At  the  very  same  moment  the  primitive  wor- 
ship, as  enjoined  to  the  people  by  Moses,  was 
restored  and  settled,  and  its  services  expanded 
and  adorned.  This  then  assuredly  was  the 
season  in  which  the  politic  and  heroic  founder 
of  a  monarchy  would  endeavour  to  exalt  to  the 
highest  pitch  the  national  enthusiasm,  and  would 
labour  to  exacerbate  all  well  founded  preten- 
sions; and  especially  to  throw  into  the  shade, 
or  utterly  to  blot  out,  if  possible,  the  anciently 
recorded  dishonours  of  the  nation.  Shall  we 
not  find  him  avoiding,  as  by  instinct,  the  obso- 
lete themes  of  the  people's  dishonour  ?  His 
discretion  surely  will  impel  him  —  king  and 
poet  as  he  is,  to  strike  another  wire.  No,  it  is 
quite  otherwise,  for  this  man  of  incipient  and 
uncertain  fortune,  this  nursling  of  the  sheepfold 
and  the  desert,  employs  the  powers  of  song  for 
no   such    purposes   whatever.      David   wielded 
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those  two  sceptres,  of  which  the  one  often 
proves  quite  as  potent  as  the  other,  in  the 
instance  of  an  unsophisticated  people.  The 
warrior-king,  is  Seer  and  Bard  ;  and  it  is  he  who 
gives  forth  the  sacred  anthems  of  pubHc  wor- 
ship! Rare  conjunction  of  talents  and  powers! 
how  shall  such  choice  means  be  employed,  so  as 
most  effectually  to  enhance  the  proud  patriotism 
of  the  people — to  blend  that  patriotism  with  the 
influence  of  religion,  and,  not  least,  to  shed  the 
delusive  splendour  of  poetry  and  fable  over  the 
early  history  of  the  race  ?  On  all  grounds  of 
ordinary  calculation,  and  on  every  known  prin- 
ciple of  human  nature,  and  according  to  the 
uniform  tenor  of  history,  we  should  expect 
nothing  less  in  the  Psalms  of  David  than  mythic 
exaggeration,  mixed  up  with  the  stirring  ele- 
ments of  sacred  and  civil  fanaticism.  But  are 
these  compositions  of  any  such  sort  1  Nothing 
can  be  more  widely  opposed  to  the  anticipations 
we  might  have  formed.  These  sacred  odes 
and  solemn  anthems  subserve  no  purposes  of 
kingly  policy,  and  can  be  explained  only  when 
we  adopt  the  belief  which  a  single  apostolic 
phraae  condensely  ex  presses— that  David  "spake 
by  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Before  we  turn  to  particular  passages,  it  is 
pertinent  to  notice  the  general  spirit  of  the 
poems  attributed  to  David.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed tlien  that  an  air  of  sadness  pervades  them. 
They   abound  with  prayers  under  pressure  of 
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caianOty;  and  an  tfaick  wC  witfa  the  s^its  and 
tears  of  a  heavy  heart.  Nothing  indicates 
that  the  royal  lyre  waa  at  all  tfaoiight  o(  as 
an  iastTuiDent  of  anUntion : — the  explcnts  and 
triamphs  of  the  young  hero,  tbongb  chauoted 
by  the  damaeb  of  Zioo,  are  not  made  the  tbenies 
of  bis  own  kh^.  Let  it  be  affirmed  that  tbey 
were  composed  in  the  early  years  c^  his  exile, 
and  Qiider  pnt-atioD ;  yet  they  were  nut  after- 
wards supplanted  by  rerse  more  befitting  the 
glories  of  kingly  state. 

The  fifteenth,  which  is  the  first  of  these  com- 
positions that  plainly  seems  intended  for  puUic 
worship,  is  severely  didactic ;  and  comes  to  its 
close  without  a  single  note  of  joy.  That  noble 
ode  (the  18th)  which,  more  than  any  other, 
is  exultant,  being  the  one  that  signalizes  the 
final  triumph  of  David  over  his  domestic 
foes,  is  remarkable  for  those  often  -  repeated 
phrases  that  attribute  the  entire  success  of  bis 
course  to  divine  interposition : — if  it  be  a  con- 
queror that  speaks  in  these  metres,  he  is  such 
because  the  instrument  of  power  from  on  high. 
Nor  is  the  pride  of  the  nation,  any  more  than 
that  of  the  prince,  flattered,  through  the  course 
of  the  psalm.  The  same  spirit  reappears  on 
each  similar  occasion  :— it  is  piety,  not  pride, 
that  inspires  the  song  of  gratulation.  As  thus: — 
"  Some  trust  in  chai'iots,  and  some  in  liorses ; 
but  we  will  remember  the  name  of  the  Lord 
inir  God."     The  24th  psalm,  like  the  15tii,  is 
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manifestly  a  triumphant  anthem,  to  which  all 
the  powers  of  music  should  give  effect,  when 
the  congregated  people  met  on  the  hill  of 
Zion.  First  mindful  of  the  gi'eat  principles 
of  practical  virtue,  apart  from  which  all  worship 
is  mockery,  it  swells  into  the  loftiest  strain  of 
celestial  rapture.  —  But  who  is  the  hero  — 
and  what  is  the  subject  ? — not  David ; — it  is 
not  he  whose  approach  is  announced  as  "the 
glorious  King,"  and  whose  entrance  upon  the 
precincts  of  worsliip  is  to  he  proclaimed  by  blast 
of  trumpets.  But  "  The  Lord  of  hosts — He  is 
the  King  of  glory  !  "  Judged  of  by  the  severest 
rules  of  criticism,  can  there  he  detected  in  this 
impassioned  anthem  even  so  much  as  a  stain  of 
royal  vanity  or  of  national  arrogance  ?  Or  to 
bring  the  question  close  home  to  our  subject, 
does  it  appear  that,  to  foment  the  fanaticism  of 
this  secluded  people  was  the  ruling  intention  of 
its  sacred  poetry  ?  We  appeal  for  an  answer  to 
those  who  have  read  history,  and  are  not  igno-  . 
rant  of  human  nature. 

The  care  of  morals,  and  a  prompt  jealousy  for  ' 
the  Divine  honour,  meet  us  wherever  we  might 
most  expect  (on  natural  principles)  to  find  ex- 
citements of  another  sort.  Let  the  reader  pursue 
this  scrutiny,  and  adduce,  if  they  exist,  any  con- 
trary instances ;  especially  let  him  look  to  such 
of  these  odes  as  have  a  prophetic  aspect  (for 
the  future,  even  more  than  the  past,  is  apt  to 
iuflnme  the  imagination)  or  to  those  which  seem 
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designed  for  public  worship — the  worship  of  an 
assembled  nation.  The  historical  odes  are  not 
less  remarkably  abstinent  of  flattery  to  the  po- 
pular feeling,  and  indeed  must  be  deemed  alto- 
gether unparalleled  instances  of  national  poetic 
records,  inasmuch  as  the  spirit  and  design  of 
each  of  them  is  penitential,  rather  than  exultant. 
Sucli  is  the  recapitulation  of  the  Mosaic  story  in 
the  7Sth  Psalm.  —  What  were  the  things  that 
had  been  "  heard  and  known/'  and  which  "  the 
fathers  had  told"  to  the  sons?  not  marvellous 
tales  of  prowess,  and  the  conquest  of  monsters 
and  titans;  — but  the  rebellions  of  the  people's 
ancestors,  and  tiie  patience  of  their  God.  And 
this  same  recapitulation  was  enjoined  as  a  "statute 
for  ever,"  that  each  generation,  as  it  rose  up, 
might  learn  to  "  set  their  hope  in  God,  and  not 
forget  his  works ;  but  keep  his  commandments ; 
and  might  not  be  as  their  fathers,  a  stubborn 
and  rebellious  generation — a  generation  that  set 
not  their  heart  aright,  and  wliose  spirit  was  not 
stedfast  with  God."  We  should  mark  the  close 
of  this  mortifying  recital,  which  ends  in  the 
establishment  of  the  throne  of  David,  who  was 
"  taken  from  the  sheepfolds,  and  from  following 
the  ewes  great  with  young ! "  A  climax  this, 
which,  though  quite  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  poem,  and  of  the  collection,  certainly  does 
not  betray  much,  either  of  royal  arrogance,  or  of 
fabulous  exaggeration. 

The  same  themes,  treated  in  nearly  the  same 
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spirit,  present  themselves  in  the  three  consecutive 
odes  (105,  6,  7;  and  also  in  the  i35th) ;  which 
last  beautifully  teaches  the  doctrine  of  divine 
providence,  in  the  best  of  all  methods,  that  of 
historical  inference.  To  exalt  Jehovah,  to  humble 
the  people  as  a  race  that  liad  never  gratefully 
received,  or  duly  improved  its  extraordinary  pri- 
vileges, is  the  purport  of  the  whole  ;  and  in 
reading  them  it  is  impossible  that  a  candid  mind 
should  charge  the  fault  upon  the  ancient  litera- 
ture, any  more  than  upon  the  primitive  institu- 
tions of  the  Je\\nsh  people,  if,  in  a  subsequent 
age,  the  descendants  of  Abraham  are  found  to 
have  been  distinguished  by  religious  and  national 
arrogance.  That  the  highly  important  preroga- 
tives of  the  race,  as  the  chosen  people  of  God, 
should  be  spoken  of  and  rejoiced  in,  is  only  what 
piety  and  gratitude  demand. — "  The  Lord  shew- 
eth  his  word  unto  Jacob;  his  statutes  and  his 
judgments  unto  Israel. — He  hath  not  dealt  so 
with  any  nation  ;  and  as  for  his  judgments,  they 
have  not  known  them." '"  This  was  nothing 
more  than  simple  fact.  But  the  statement  of  it 
is  mixed  with  none  of  the  scorn  or  virulence 
that  betrays  a  fanatical  temper,  and  which 
belonged  to  the  Jew  of  a  later  era! 


But  did  the  prophets  of  after  ages  work  upon 
that  easily-excited  feeling  of  spiritual  vanity  and 
rancour  which,  at  the   period   of  the    Roman 
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supremacy,  and  long  afterwards,  characterised  the 
Jewish  people  1  To  answer  this  question  we 
mustcast  the  eye  over  the  line  of  the  prophetic 
ministry,  from  the  age  of  Hosea,  to  that  of 
Malachi,  embracing  a  disturbed  and  eventful 
period  of  four  hundred  years.  Every  reader  of 
the  sacred  documents  knows  that  the  impression 
which,  as  a  mass,  they  make  upon  the  mind,  is 
that  of  a  long  lamentation,  and  a  perpetual 
reproof.  The  function  of  the  Hebrew  prophet, 
of  every  era,  if  we  were  required  to  describe  it 
in  a  single  term,  must  be  called  an  office  of 
upbraiding.  These  venerable  writings  are  im- 
mensely remote  from  that  colour  of  exaggeration 
and  flattery  which  belongs  to  the  rhapsodies  of 
the  Bard  among  passionate  and  rude  nations. 
The  virulence  of  Jewish  pride,  it  is  certain,  had 
not  its  source  in  the  page  of  the  prophets,  any 
more  than  in  the  odes  of  David.  But  we  are  to 
adduce  passages. 

"  I  have  hewed  them  by  the  prophets ; — 1  have 
slain  them  by  the  words  of  my  mouth.""  —  De- 
scriptive metaphor  !  not  only  proper  to  the  past, 
but  truly  anticipative  of  what  was  to  be  the 
general  strain  of  the  prophetic  message  in  suc- 
ceeding ages.  The  goodness  of  both  branches 
of  the  Hebrew  stock,  was,  we  are  told  by  Hosea, 
"  like  a  morning  cloud,  and  as  the  early  dew  ;" 
and  of  both  nations  this  ancient  seer  declares, 
that,    "  they  had   forgotten    their    Maker,    and 
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were  like  a  deceitful  bow.  —  Israel  is  an  empty 
vine:" — "  he  has  deeply  corrupted  himself."" — 
Both  Israel  and  Judah  are  invited  to  return  to 
their  God ;  but  it  must  be  with  hearty  humili- 
ations. In  not  a  sentence  of  this  venerable 
composition  can  we  detect  an  indication  of  the 
existence,  at  that  time,  of  the  spiritual  pre- 
sumption which  afterwards  marked  the  temper 
of  the  people ;  much  less  is  any  such  spirit 
favoured  by  the  prophet :  on  the  contrary,  a 
tone  of  disparagement  distinguishes  the  whole 
of  the  prophecy. 

A  remarkable  rebuke  of  that  malign  compla- 
cency in  the  execution  of  Divine  wrath  which  is 
too  often  admitted  by  gloomy  and  turbid  minds, 
meets  us  in  the  book  of  Jonah. — "  Should  I  not 
spare  Nineveli,  that  great  city  ?""'  —  Such  is  the 
style  of  the  compassion  of  Heaven  (indubitable 
mark  of  genuineness)  and  how  unlike  the  petu- 
lance of  the  seer,  who  would  rather  have  stood 
by  and  have  witnessed  the  instant  destruction  of 
an  entire  people,  than  that  his  own  denunciations 
should  seem  to  be  falsiHed!  If  at  any  time  we 
find,  even  in  a  prophet  of  Jehovah,  a  false  senti- 
ment— that  sentiment  is  at  once  condemned  and 
disowned  ; — so  true  is  it  that  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, far  from  being  of  fanatical  tendency,  coun- 
teract every  feeling  of  that  order. 

We  descend  the  stream  of  time,  yet  do  not 
descry,    on    either   bank    of   the    current,    that 

"  IIm<ii  vi.  1.  viii.  14.  i.  1.  "  Jonali  i*.  11. 
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noxious  growth  of  religious  pride  which  we  are 
in  search  of.  We  meet  however  with  the  most 
pertinent  proofs  of  the  truth  of  our  general  doc- 
trine— Tliat  the  Jewish  people,  though  favoured 
and  setjuestered,  and  taught  to  think  themselves 
advantaged  heyond  any  other  nation,  was  so 
dealt  with  on  the  part  of  the  prophets  as  to 
divert  at  its  very  spring,  the  risings  of  spiritual 
presumption.  Let  us  hear  on  this  point  the 
eloquent  herdsman  of  Tekoa.  "  Hear  this  word 
that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  against  you,  O  chil- 
dren of  Israel ;  against  tlie  whole  family  which 
I  brought  up  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  saying. 

You  ONLY  HAVE  I  KNOWN  OF  ALL  THE  FAMILIES 
OF   TUB    EARTH  ;     THERKFORE    I    WILL    PDNISH    YOU 

FOR  ALL  YOUR  INIQUITIES.""  Pungent  admixture 
of  the  counteractive  elements  of  religious  feel- 
ing! as  if  the  privilege  and  distinction  of  the 
race  were  to  he  kept  in  mind,  only  as  a  special 
ground  of  dread  and  shame !  If  this  single 
passage  had  been  duly  borne  in  mind  and 
pondered  by  the  zealots  of  the  age  of  Vespasian, 
the  fate  and  history  of  the  people  would  have 
been  other  than  they  were.  Each  portion  of 
the  same  prophecy  mingles  rebukes  and  pro- 
mises, along  with  a  stern  enforcement  of  the 
capital  principles  of  public  justice,  and  as  we  ■ 
read  we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  the  Seer 
was  not  one  who,  by  whispering  soft  things  in 
the  ear  of  the  great  and  the  rich,   made  his 

"  AuiOfc  iii.  1,  2. 
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way  from  rustic  obscurity  to  fortune.  —  "  Your 
treading  is  on  the  poor ;  —  ye  take  from  him 
burdens  of  wheat ;  therefore  (though)  ye  have 
built  houses  of  hewn  stone,  ye  shall  not  live  in 
them  :  —  I  know  your  manifold  transgressions, 
and  your  mighty  sins. —  They  afflict  the  just; 
they  take  a  bribe,  and  they  turn  aside  the  poor 
in  the  gate.'"^  —  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
the  prophet  flatter  the  mass  of  the  people  by 
cherishing  their  religious  insolence ;  for  ex- 
ample— "  I  hate — I  despise  your  feast  days, 
and  I  will  not  smell  in  your  solemn  assemblies. — 
Take  thou  away  from  me  the  noise  of  thy  songs, 
for  I  will  not  hear  the  melody  of  thy  liols. — But 
let  judgment  run  down  as  waters,  and  righteous- 
ness as  a  mighty  stream  I"'* 

One  of  the  most  animated  of  all  the  prophetic 
descriptions  of  the  future  glory  and  prosperity 
of  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  forms  the  sequel 
of  an  announcement  of  wrath  immediately  near. 
"  Alas  for  the  day  !  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at 
hand ;  and  as  a  destruction  from  the  Almighty 
shall  it  come:"  and  these  two  members  of  the 
prediction  are  made  to  hinge  upon  the  fact  of 
national  repentance.  "  Then  will  the  Lord  be 
jealous  for  his  land,  and  pity  liis  people.""  A 
national  hope,  not  so  enveloped  in  a  caution  or 
reproof,  is  scarcely  found  on  the  sacred  page. 

Isaiah,  the  prophet  who  more  clearly  than 
any  other,  saw  the  bright  futurity  of  his  people's 

"  Ammv.  n,  12.         "  Amoi  t.  23,  24.         "  Joel  i.  15.  ii.  18. 
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glory,  and  who  more  distinctly  than  any  other 
spoke  of  the  Great  DeliTerer  of  mankind,  obserres 
invariably  the  rule  his  predecessors  had  adhered 
to — namely,  of  holding  a  tight  check  upon  the 
emotions  of  national  pride.  This  is  the  theme 
to  which  not  merely  he  recurs  on  particular 
occasions,  but  which  he  places  foremost,  as  if  it 
were  to  be  the  text  of  his  prophetic  ministry. 
Mortifying  exordium,  truly,  of  his  message  to  a 
nation,  favoured  of  God !  **  Hear,  O  heavens, 
and  give  ear,  O  earth ;  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken : 
— I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children, 
and  they  have  rebelled  against  me! — The  ox 
knowcth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master^s 
crib  ;  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  doth 
not  consider.  —  Ah,  sinful  nation ;  —  a  people 
laden  with  iniquity ;  —  why  should  ye  be  stricken 
any  more  !  —  Ye  will  revolt  more  and  more : — 
the  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart 
faint  !"^*  To  dash  to  the  ground  the  haughti- 
ness of  spurious  piety  is  the  very  first  business 
of  the  prophet.  — "  Bring  no  more  vain  ob- 
lations ;  incense  is  abomination  unto  me  ;  the 
new  moons  and  sabbaths,  the  calling  of  as- 
semblies, I  cannot  away  with;  it  is  iniquity, 
even  the  solemn  meeting.  Your  new  moons, 
and  your  appointed  feasts,  my  soul  hateth. — 
They  are  a  trouble  unto  me ;  I  am  weary  to 
bear  them."*^ 

'"  Inai.  i.  2—.5. 

'*  Igai.  i.  13.     It  would  be  superfluous  to  refer  the  diligent  reader 
of  the  Bible  to  the  iiinny  passages  in  this  prophet  which  are  pertinent 
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\V(3  might  pause  liero,  and  alter  resigning  (for 
a  moment)  all  those  claims  on  behalf  of  the 
sacred  volume  which  do  in  fact  overrule  the 
question,  demand,  from  competent  and  dispas- 
sionate minds,  a  reply  on  this  simple  historic 
point — Is  the  ancient  Hebrew  literature  liable 
to  the  charge  of  cherishing  national  arrogance 
and  religious  rancour,  or  does  it  not  rather  pro- 
vide against,  and  repress,  and  reprove  the  risings 
of  any  such  odious  temper  ?  —  Does  it  appear 
that  Jewish  fanaticism  drew  its  authority  from 
the  prophets  ?  Or  another,  and  a  parallel  ques- 
tion might  be  put — Do  the  prophets — in  that 

to  our  pre9EUt  argument.  If  tlierc  are  aji>  who,  while  indulging 
iiiiruvourabli]  itiiprpMion*  of  the  religion  of  Ihe  Scriptores,  Iiavc  never 
bestoneil  icrioiu  atleotion  iTpon  tlic  evidinrc  whence  alone  a  rational 
opinion  can  be  drawn,  and  if  lliii  note  should  meet  [he  eye  at  any 
such  jmnon,  the  author  recommendi  liiiii,  after  informing  himielf 
cumputently  of  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  Ihe  Euro|M!an 
and  Asiatic  natioui  in  the  Homeric  and  succeeding  age,  and  after 
diimiBeing  from  the  mind  every  prcposeessian,  and  every  modem 
asaocialicHi  of  ideal,  to  read,  and  to  read  continuoluly,  the  prophecy 
of  Isniali,  and  to  note  ai  lie  goes  along,  wliatever  bears  upoa  Ihe 
following  capital  points,  namely  : — 

1.  The  unity,  niajeaty,  creative  power,  providential  sway,  justice, 
oud  placaliility  of  God. 

2.  The  prime  articles  of  morality  —  justice,  temperance,  mercy, 
and  kindness  toward  the  weal  and  oppressed. 

3.  The  dcEneritB  and  disgraces  of  the  Jewish  people;  and  the 
grounds  of  the  favour  nevertheless  shewn  them  by  God. 

-t.  I1iu  oDiicipatJanB  and  proniises  which  relate  to  the  world  at 
large,  and  to  nn  era  of  universal  peace. 

fi.  The  negative,  but  immensely  important  merit  which  belongs  to 
this  writer,  of  abstaining  from  all  ascetic,  eupersliltous,  or  extrava- 
gnnt  religious  excitements. 

Let  it  then  be  inquired  if  a  hook,  having  these  distinctions,  and 
prodnoi'd  when  and  where  it  was,  dois  not  ptuclaim  beyond  a  doubt 
tU  own  divinity. 
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style  of  which  church  history  and  later  religious 
literature  furnish  ten  thousand  examples  —  exalt 
the  importance  of  religious  services  and  cere- 
monies, to  the  disparagement  of  morals  ?  Fanati- 
cism, as  we  %vell  know,  takes  its  rise  in  the 
hot-bed  of  this  very  corruption.  Is  this  then 
the  fault  that  attaches  to  the  canonical  writings 
of  the  Jews  ?  Let  the  passage  quoted  just  above, 
in  which  indignant  reprobation  is  cast  upon 
even  the  divinely  appointed  services  of  the 
national  religion,  when  deformed  as  they  were 
at  that  time  by  hypocrisy,  be  read  in  connexion 
with  the  verses  that  immediately  follow :  — 
"  Wash  you,  make  you  clean,  put  away  the 
evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes: 
cease  to  do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well ;  seek  judg- 
ment ;  relieve  the  oppressed ;  judge  the  father- 
less ;  plead  for  the  widow."^"  These  vigorous 
expressions  seem  intended,  if  one  might  so 
speak,  to  burn  and  scorch  the  very  germs  of 
spiritual  pride,  hypocrisy,  and  hatred  out  of  the 
Jewish  mind.  —  Certainly  our  conclusion  gathers 
strength — That  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  not 
Fanatical. 

But  inasmuch  as  it  may  have  appeared,  while 
traversing  the  ground  we  have  lately  passed 
over,  as  if  every  possible  variety  of  fanaticism 
found  its  example  somewhere  among  the  ex- 
travagances exhibited  by  the  Jewish  people  of 
a  later  age,  and  as  if  the  fanaticism  of  Papal 
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Christianity,  and  of  Moliamniedism  too,  were  but 
another  fashion  of  that  which  had  its  parentage 
with  the  Jew,  it  becomes  especially  necessary 
to  demonstrate  that  this  bad  spirit  did  not  draw 
its  origin  from  the  early  and  authentic  books  of 
that  people,  but,  on  the  contrary,  received  from 
them  every  imaginable  check. 

Already,  even  in  the  age  of  Isaiah,  the  people, 
though  not  yet  fanatics,  had  learned,  it  seems, 
to  court  delusion,  and  to  bend  their  ear  to  reli- 
gious flatteries.  They  "  said  to  the  seers,  see 
not.  and  to  the  prophets,  prophesy  not  unto  us 
right  things :  speak  unto  us  smooth  things,  pro- 
phesy deceits."*'  Yet  this  infatuated  preference 
of  lying  oracles  to  the  true,  was  not  oply  re- 
buked at  the  moment,  but  tlie  existence  of  so 
grievous  a  folly,  in  a  people  more  highly  favoured 
than  any  other,  was  to  be  recorded,  and  handed 
down  as  a  warning  to  all  future  times.  "  Now 
go ;  write  it  before  them  in  a  table,  and  note  it 
in  a  book,  that  it  may  be  for  (lie  time  to  come, 
for  ever  and  ever— That  this  is  a  rebellious 
people,  lying  children,  children  that  will  not 
hear  the  law  of  the  Lord.""  And  we  should 
observe,  that  If  the  vehement  rebuke  itself  be 
remarkable,  the  transmission  and  preservation 
of  it  by  the  very  parties  against  whom  it  was 
launched,  as  a  perpetual  reproach,  yes,  a  re- 
proach that  was  to  vex  the  ear  of  each  suc- 
cessive   generation   "  for  ever,"  is  u  still  more 
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Striking  fact.  Why  was  not  a  passage,  such  as 
the  above,  silently  dropped  from  the  text  by 
the  scribes  of  a  later  age  ? — Why,  but  because 
within  the  solitary  circle  of  Jewish  history 
nothing  happens  in  mere  conformity  with  the 
ordinary  impulses  of  human  nature,  but  every 
thing  indicates  the  immediate  presence  of  a  con- 
trolling power  "  not  of  men." 

The  latter  and  more  consolatory  portions  of 
Isaiah's  prophecy  are  (on  another  account)  as 
remarkable  as  the  earlier,  and  the  more  stem 
portion.  In  these  no  one  can  fail  to  notice 
the  care  with  which  the  stirring  hopes  of  the 
Israelitish  people  are  severed  from  emotions  of 
arrogance,  and  are  connected  with  the  spirit 
of  humiliation,  and  with  the  remembrance  of 
past  offences.  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my 
people,  saith  your  God. — Speak  ye  comfortably 
to  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto  her,  that  her  warfare 
is  accomplished,  that  lier  iniquity  is  pardoned ; 
for  she  hath  received  of  the  Lord's  hand  double 
for  all  her  sins." — "  I,  even  I  am  He  that  blotteth 
out  thy  transgressions,  for  mine  own  sake,  and 
will  not  remember  thy  sins.""  That  frequent 
theme — the  singidar  obduracy  of  the  national 
character,  comes  up  wherever  promises  of  re- 
storation and  triumph  are  to  be  afforded.  "  I 
knew  that  thou  art  obstinate,  and  thy  neck  an 
iron  sinew,  and  thy  brow  brass :" — "  thou  wast 
called  a  transgressor  from  the  womb," — "  O  that 
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thou  hadst  hearkened  to  my  commandments  1 
then  had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river,  and  thy 
righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea!"" 

The  task  of  the  prophets,  as  we  have  ob-  \ 
served,  was  that  ahnost  always,  of  reproof  and 
denunciation.      But  according  to  the  principles 
of  liuman  nature  this  is  a  part,  which,  when  it 
comes  to  be  the  chief  business  of  a  man's  hfe, 
tends  strongly  to    overcloud  his  spirit,  and    to 
embitter  his  temper;   the  more  so  when  he  has  \ 
to  deal  with  great  affairs,  and  with  men  of  high  ( 
station — when    he   has  to   denounce   national  j 
delinquencies  —  to    arraign    the    noble,   and   to  | 
challenge  even  kings  to  answer  for  their  faults.  ■ 
Let  any  one  imagine  himself  to  have  received 
a  commission  of  tins  sort,  and  that  it  were  his 
office  to   chastise    his  country,  and    its   rulers, 
year  after  year,  with  the   fiery  scourge  of  his 
lips. — What  probably    would    be    his  temper — 
what  the  tone  of  his  arrogance — what  his  selfi  4 
sufticiency,  and  what  that  rancour  which    tha  ■• 
contumacy  of  the  common  people,  on  the  one  | 
hand,  and  the  persecutions  of  the  great  on  the 
other  would,  after  a  while,  impart  to  his  soul  ?  J 
Scarcely  any  instance  of  a  sort  like  this,  can  be 
found  within  the  range  of  modern  history,  that,  l 
does  not  declare  the  extreme  difficulty  of  avoid' 
ing  sour  or  fanatical  virulence,  when  the  oflice 
of  public  reprover  has  to  be  discharged.     Yet  it 
was  precisely  in  a  position  of  this  kind  that  the 
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melancholic  priest  of  Anatlioth,  Jeremiah,  stood, 
and  stood  alone,  during  the  lapse  of  forty  dismal 
years.  Isaiah,  his  predecessor,  had  seen  the  evil 
afar  off; — but  Jeremiah  actually  waded  through 
the  troubled  waters  of  national  corruption,  and 
desolation.  Tumult,  contumacy,  injurious  treat- 
ment, public  ruin,  and  personal  distresses,  followed 
him  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  his 
career.  Even  if  there  be  no  room  to  expect,  in 
the  pages  of  one  like  Jeremiah,  the  indications 
of  a  wish  to  flatter  the  spiritual  pride  of  the 
people,  may  we  not  confidently  look  there  for 
the  symptoms  of  that  personal  fanaticism — that 
malign'  acerbity,  which  ordinarily  belongs  to  the 
character  of  a  public  accuser  ? 

Any  such  natural  anticipations  will  be  falsi- 
fied; for  if  there  be  any  one  portion  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  that  peculiarly  breathes  a 
tender  and  plaintive  spirit,  it  is  the  prophecy 
of  Jeremiah.  In  reading  it  we  see  and  hear  the 
injured  man  of  grief  bewailing  the  miseries  of 
his  country,  as  well  as  his  own  misfortunes. 
"  Oh  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes 
a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day 
and  night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  my 
people !  '^  This  is  not  the  mood  of  the  murky 
fanatic,  who  seeks  to  avenge  the  slights  he  has 
personally  received  from  his  countrymen,  by 
exulting  over  public  calamities.  At  the  moment 
when  murderously  set  upon  by  the  men  of  his 
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native  town,  the  prophet  passionately  appeals  to 
the  divine  protection,"  and  receives  a  message 
of  wrath  for  his  persecutors ;  but  plainly  he  is 
not  to  be  deemed  vindictive  in  so  doing,  until 
the  reality  of  his  commission  has  been  disproved. 
No  native  asperity  of  temper  made  the  work  of 
threatening  agreeable  to  him.  Witness  his  ex- 
clamation —  "  Woe  is  me,  my  mother,  that  thou 
hast  borne  me  a  man  of  strife,  and  a  man  of 
contention,  to  the  whole  earth!""  That  his 
disposition  was  timid  and  mistrustful,  much 
more  than  pugnacious,  is  evident ;  and,  as  is 
quite  natural  to  such  a  temper,  when  encircled 
hy  formidable  adversaries,  he  eagerly  implores 
aid  from  heaven,  whence  alone  he  could  hope 
for  dehverance.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the 
fanatic,  who,  in  moments  of  excitement  and 
danger,  almost  always  shews  the  greater  daring; 
nor  will  he  even  affect  to  say  —  "I  have  not 
desired  the  woeful  day — O  Lord  thou  knowest: — 
that  which  came  out  of  my  Hps  was  right  before 
thee.  —  Be  not  a  terror  unto  me,  thou  art  my 
hope  in  the  day  of  evil.""  There  are  no  cha- 
racteristic distinctions  to  be  relied  upon  at  all 
among  the  passions,  if  we  may  not  safely  dis- 
criminate between  the  vehement  strivings  of  an 
oppressed  and  tender  spirit,  and  the  virulent 
moodiness  of  the  rehgious  misanthrope.  —  The 
one  bewails  its  own  misfortunes  as  thus  — 
"  Wherefore  came  I  forth  of  the  womb  to  see 
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labour  and  sorrow,  that  my  days  should  be 
consumed  with  shame:"" — the  other  ruminates 
revenge,  and  cheers  himself  in  the  prospect 
of  it. 

There  is  found  a  courage,  the  fruit  of  virtue, 
in  instances  where  the  native  courage  of  tempe- 
rament is  quite  wanting.  A  firmness  of  the 
former  sort  was  displayed  by  the  prophet  when 
at  length,  after  many  menaces  from  the  rulers, 
be  was  arraigned  as  a  traitor,  and  stood  in  im- 
mediate peril  of  death.^"  The  constancy  be 
displays  on  this  occasion  brings  together  meek- 
ness and  resolution  in  genuine  combination. — 
"  As  for  nie,  behold  I  am  in  your  hand;  do  with 
me  as  seemeth  good  and  meet  unto  you.  But 
know  ye  for  certain,  that  if  ye  put  me  to  death, 
ye  shall  surely  bring  innocent  blood  upon  your- 
selves, and  upon  this  city,  and  upon  the  in- 
habitants thereof :  for  of  a  truth  the  Lord  hath 
sent  me  unto  you,  to  speak  all  these  words  in 
your  ears." 

But  if  we  wanted  a  searching  test,  by  means 
of  which  to  determine  the  question  of  a  man's 
temper,  we  might  well  find  it  in  such  a  par- 
ticular as  this  —  namely,  that  while  a  self-com- 
missioned and  fanatical  reprover  holds  back 
whatever  might  seem  emollient  or  consolatory, 
and  is  really  unable  to  strike  any  chord  that  is 
not  harsh  —  the  true  messenger  of  heaven,  on 
the  contrary,  shews  whence  he  has  received  his 
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instructions  by  frequently  reverting  (and  with 
a  natural  ease)  to  bright  hopes  and  mild  per- 
suasives. Now  this  characteristic  especially 
belongs  to  Jeremiah.  The  instances  are  very 
numerous  in  which,  even  with  the  heaviest 
denunciations  on  his  lips,  he  mingles  the  most 
cheering  predictions,  and  the  tenderest  advices. 
"  Therefore  fear  thou  not,  O  my  servant  Jacob, 
saith  the  Lord,  neither  be  dismayed,  O  Israel, 
for  lo,  I  will  save  thee  from  afar,  and  thy  seed 
from  the  land  of  their  captivity.  And  Jacob 
shall  return,  and  shall  be  in  rest,  and  be  quiet, 
and  none  shall  make  him  afraid." — "  And  out  of 
(his  ruined  palaces)  shall  proceed  thanksgiving, 
and  the  voice  of  them  that  make  merry."" 

To  announce  wrath,  which  makes  the  sad 
liiirden  of  the  true  servant  of  the  Lord,  is  the 
spontaneous  task  of  the  genuine  fanatic;  and 
because  it  is  the  task  he  has  chosen,  he  refuses 
to  take  up  any  other  theme.  On  this  principle 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  conclude  that  the  Jewish 
prophets,  though  from  age  to  age  the  messengers 
of  divine  displeasure,  were  incited  by  no  malig- 
nant impulse :  and  the  criterion  is,  that  not 
one  of  them,  even  the  most  lugubrious,  fails  to 
brighten  his  scroll  of  woe  with  frequent  words 
of  mercy,  and  many  sparkles  of  distant  hope. 

EzEKiEL,  like  Jeremiah,  and  his  predecessors, 
opens  his  ministry  with  language  of  disparage- 
ment towards  the  people  to  whom  lie  is  sent : — 
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We  find  in  EzekieP  significant  allusions  to 
I  the  existence,  in  his  time,  of  sanctimoniousness 
nd  hypocrisy— vices  that  distinguish  the  mature 
age  of  a  national  religion  ;  but  yet  there  are  no 
indications  of  the  rise  of  that  peculiar  temper 
which,  a  few  centuries  later,  became  charac- 
teristic of  the  race.  Nor  indeed  does  any 
evidence  present  itself  which  might  so  be 
understood,  until  some  time  after  the  closing  of 
the  sacred  canon.  Had  the  spirit  of  fanaticism 
actually  come  abroad  among  the  Jewish  people 
in  the  age  we  are  now  speaking  of,  some  indirect 
proof  of  the  fact  would  infallibly  have  made  itself 
apparent  in  those  various  writings  that  contain, 
or  refer  to  the  national  sentiments,  during,  and 
after  the  captivity. — It  was  in  Babylon,  vexed, 
afflicted,  humiliated,  and  yet  conscious  of  a  dig- 
nity far  superior  to  what  could  be  boasted  by 
the  lordly  oppressor,  that  the  Jew  would  natu- 
rally (if  it  had  indeed  become  his  mood)  have 
given  vent  to  the  rankling  pride  of  his  bosom. 
Or  it  was  while  toiling,  sword  in  hand,  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  holy  city  —  beset  by  jealous  foes, 
scorned,  dependant  for  protection  upon  an 
idolatrous  government,  and  now  thoroughly 
disenchanted  of  the  ancient  polytheistic  propen- 
sity—  it  was  then,  and  under  circumstances  of 
such  extraordinary  excitement,  that  the  sons  of 
Abraham  —  friend  of  God,  might  be  expected  to 
swell  and  pant  with  the  gloomy  and  vindictive 
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arrogance  of  spiritual  conceit.  Yet  we  do  not 
find  that  such  was  the  fact.  The  strong  cor- 
rective influence  of  the  sacred  writings,  as 
well  as  of  the  extant  prophetic  function,  held, 
it  seems,  the  fanatical  tendency  effectually  in 
check. 

Fairly  considered,  in  this  specific  point  of 
view,  the  solemn  confession  of  national  disgraces 
and  delinquencies,  uttered  by  Daniel,  while  the 
lieavy  foot  of  the  Median  king  was  yet  on  the 
neck  of  the  people,  ought  to  be  taken  as  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  no  rancorous  national 
fanaticism — the  usual  product  of  grievous  suf- 
ferings in  minds  conscious  of  religious  nobility, 
had  Ihen  sprung  up,  nor  belonged  to  the  Jew  of 
the  Captivity.  Proof  of  the  same  kind,  in  part 
negative,  in  part  positive,  may  be  drawn  from 
the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  prophets  who  closed 
the  sacred  canon.  Haggai,  for  example,  re- 
proves, humiliates,  and  encourages  the  people ; 
but  neither  does  he  himself  excite,  nor  does  he 
even  allude  to  the  existence  of  that  peculiar 
temper,  the  origin  of  which  we  are  in  quest  of: 
the  virulence  of  national  religious  malignancy  is 
not  as  yet  discoverable.  Zecuariah  is  consola- 
tory, and  labours  to  exhilarate  the  people ; 
nevertheless  he  sternly  insists  on  the  great  mat- 
ters of  justice  and  mercy.  — "  Execute  true 
judgment,"  says  he,  "  and  shew  mercy  and  com- 
passions, every  man  to  his  brother ;  and  oppress 
not  the  widow,  nor  the  fatherless,  the  stranger 
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nor  the  poor ;  and  let  none  of  you  imagine  evil 
against  his  brother  in  your  heart.""  This  pro- 
phet then,  we  conclude,  was  no  fanatic  ;  for  it  is 
the  special  characteristic  of  such  to  set  light  by 
the  simple  truths  of  morality,  while  religious 
pretensions  are  blown  up,  and  held  on  high. 
Nor  does  it  appear  as  if  the  Jews  of  his  time 
were  fanatical ;  for  although  grievous  faults  of 
almost  all  kinds,  are  charged  upon  them,  no 
allusion  whatever  is  made,  such  as  suggests  the 
belief  that  this  species  of  extravagance  had  then 
shewed  itself. 

Ezra  and  Nehemiah — priest  and  prince,  stand 
on  the  page  of  history  as  noble  examples  of  re- 
ligious and  national  constancy,  and  of  zeal  for 
an  institute,  without  perceptible  taint  of  fanatical 
virulence.  Their  conduct  and  expressions  are 
quite  becoming  to  men  who,  being  themselves 
accountable  to  a  very  jealous  foreign  power,  and 
spitefully  watched  and  hemmed  in  by  the  law- 
less hordes  that  ravaged  the  country,  had  to 
discharge  the  diflicult  part  of  restoring  a  long 
desolated  land,  of  reinstating  a  fallen  pohty,  and 
of  correcting  inveterate  abuses.  So  far  as  we 
may  safely  gather  indirect  evidence  from  mate- 
rials so  brief  and  scanty,  these  two  Chiefs  might, 
if  brought  into  comparison  with  any  men  who 
have  been  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  chal- 
lenge high  praise  for  patriotism,  courage,  and 

-  Zeth.  »«.  9,  10.   »iii.  IB,  17. 
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moderation.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  we  say,  would 
have  been  heroes  in  the  world's  esteem — if  they 
had  not  been  Bible  heroes.  We  should  not 
neglect  to  take  into  our  account  the  copious 
and  eloquent  historical  confession,  uttered  in 
face  of  the  assembled  people  by  their  leaders, 
after  a  public  reading  of  the  Law."  The  intro- 
ductory phrase  is  especially  pertinent  to  our 
subject. — "  And  the  seed  of  Israel  separated 
thems_elves  from  all  strangers"  (not  haughtily 
to  e.\ult  in  their  distinctions,  nor  to  recount 
the  early  glories  of  their  now  fallen  state,  but) 

"  to     CONFESS    THEIR   SINS   AND   THE    INIQUITIES    OF 

THEIR  FATHERS."  No  sittgle  cxcitement  of  fana- 
ticism— no  trace  of  it,  is  to  be  found  in  these 
closing  memorials  of  canonical  Jewish  history. — 
Let  the  reader,  if  yet  he  doubts,  search  and 
see. 

In  the  hasty,  yet  not  incautious,  review  we 
have  taken  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  we  have 
assumed  nothing  in  their  behalf ;  but  have 
judged  of  them  precisely  as  we  should  of  the 
ancient  literature  of  any  other  people.  The 
issue  of  our  scrutiny  is  a  double  conclusion,  jSrs/ 
that  these  writings  do  not  encourage  the  spirit 
and  feeling  which  the  consciousness  of  religious 
privileges  often  engenders;  but  rather  (and  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner)  bear  with  all  their 
stress  against  the  rise  of  such   emotions;    and 
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secorii/li/,  that  while  they  afford  abundant  evi- 
dence (evidence  given  without  reserve)  of  the 
prevalence  of  almost  every  immorality  and 
disorder  among  the  people,  no  indication  is 
contained  in  them  of  the  existence  of  that  na- 
tional fanaticism  which,  in  the  Roman  age,  raged 
in  Judea  so  vehemently. 

But  there  yet  remains  a  point  or  two  tliat 
must  be  noticed. — It  has  appeared  that  the  arro- 
gance of  the  Jewish  people  was  not  fomented, 
but  repressed  by  Moses,  and  by  the  poets  and 
prophets  of  succeeding  times. — This  however  is 
a  half  only  of  the  evidence  that  bears  upon  our 
argument,  for  it  can  be  proved  that  a  kindly 
sentiment  towards  the  human  family  at  large  was 
pointedly  enjoined  by  the  same  authorities. 
Separation,  it  is  true,  was  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Jewish  polity ; — but  then  it  was 
separation  on  the  ground  onli/  of  those  corrup- 
tions and  enormities  that  prevailed  in  the  sur- 
rounding countries.  The  sole  object  or  intention 
of  the  national  seclusion  was  to  preserve  in  the 
world  the  prime  elements  of  morals  and  religion. 
And  to  secure  this  intention,  and  to  secure  it  in 
the  actual  condition  of  mankind  at  the  time,  an 
extraordinary  line  of  policy,  in  particular  cases, 
as  well  as  unique  institutions,  both  civil  and 
rehgious,  were  indispensable.  This  chosen  race 
of  true  worshippers  must  needs  assume  a  front 
of  defiance  and  of  universal  reprobation,  planted, 
m  it  was,  on  the  confines  of  mighty  and  splendid 
E  B  2 
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idolatries.  But  then  the  reprobation  had  regard 
to  nothing  but  the  errors  and  tlie  horrid  vices  of 
idolatry ;  consequently  it  was  always  true  that, 
wlioever  among  the  nations,  afar  off  or  near, 
would  renounce  his  delusions,  and  "  cleave  unto 
the  God  of  Israel,"  was  welcomed  to  the  bosom 
of  the  state.  Thus  the  light  of  genuine  religion 
was  diffused,  as  much  as  conserved,  by  the  Mo- 
saic institutions ;  and  explicit  provision  was 
made  for  the  unHmited  extension  of  the  benefits 
they  conferred. 

During  the  purer  age  of  the  Israelitish  state  it 
is  manifest  that  the  propagation  of  true  rel^ion 
was  an  object  of  the  fond  desires  and  prayers  of 
the  pious. — The  people  was  instructed  to  con- 
nect their  own  prosperity  with  the  welfare  of  the 
world.  Yes— little  as  we  may  perhaps  have 
heeded  the  fact,  it  is  certain  that  expressions 
of  the  most  expansive  philanthropy  echoed  in 
the  anthems  of  the  Jewish  temple  worship!  The 
passages  challenge  attention. — "  God  be  merciful 
unto  us,  and  bless  us,  and  cause  his  face  to  shine 
upon  us. — That  thy  way  may  be  known  upon 
earth,  thy  saving  health  among  all  nations. — 
Let  the  people  (the  nations)  praise  thee,  OGod; 
let  all  the  people  praise  thee.  O  let  the  nations 
BE  GLAD  AMD  SING  FOR  JOT;  for  thou  shalt  judge 
(preside  over)  the  people  righteously,  and  govern 
the  nations  upon  earth.  Let  the  people  praise 
thee,  O  God;  let  all  the  people  praise  thee. 
Then    sliall   the    earth  yield   her  increase,  and 
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God,  EVEN  OUR  OWN  GoD,  shall  bless  us : — God 
shall  hless  us,  and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall 
fear  him."  "  Noble  utterance  this,  of  piety  and 
universal  good-will !  and  how  utterly  unlike  to 
that  giudging  temper  which  had  taken  firm 
hold  of  the  Jewish  mind  in  the  time  of  its 
reprobation. 

While  fixing  the  eye  upon  the  heights  of  the 
southern  Syria  in  the  age  of  Titus,  who  must  not 
be  amazed  at  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  petty 
tribe,  haviug  its  face  sternly  set  against  all  na- 
tions, so  as  justly  to  be  styled — "  haters  of  man- 
kind." And  yet — marvellous  are  the  revolutions 
of  national  character,  this  same  region,  and  its 
sacred  capital,  a  few  centuries  before,  was  the 
only  spot  on  all  the  globe  (as  far  as  history  in- 
forms us)  where  public  worship  ennobled  itself 
by  the  language  of  universal  good-will  to  man! 

Never  is  it  found  that  fanaticism  indulges 
bright  and  unrestricted  hopes  in  favour  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind. — Certainly  it  is  not  fanaticism 
that  says — "  All  nations  whom  thou  hast  made 
shall  come  and  worship  before  thee,  O  Lord,  and 
shall  glorify  thy  name."**  It  is  not  fanaticism 
that,  in  the  moment  of  national  exultation,  chal- 
lenges all  men  to  partake  with  itself  its  choicest 
honours.  Yet  such  was  actually  the  style  of  the 
songs  that  resounded,  sabbath  after  sabbath,  i 
from  the  consecrated  palaces  of  Zion.     "O  s'''"'^ 
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unto  the  Lord  a  new  song ; — sing  unto  the  Lord, 
all  the  earth.  Declare  his  glory  among  the  hea^ 
then,  his  wonders  among  all  people. —  Give  unto 
the  Lord,  O  ye  kindreds  of  the  people,  give  unto 
the  Lord  glory  and  strength.  Give  unto  the 
Lord  the  glory  due  unto  his  name.  Bring  an 
offering  and  comk  into  his  courts.  O  worship 
the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness  (Jerusalem) 
fear  before  him  all  the  earth.""  We  ask  now, 
Is  it  fair  to  say  that  the  pristine  religion  of  the 
Jews  was  dark,  churlish,  or  misanthropic  ?  "  O 
praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  nations,  praise  him,  all  ye 
people."  '"  Such  was  that  Judaism  (as  God  made 
it)  of  which  the  Gospel  gave  only  a  new  inter- 
pretation I  But  the  degraded  Jew  of  the  era  of 
the  Gospel  had  so  perverted  the  faith  of  his 
ancestors,  that  when  Christianity  came  in  at 
length  to  give  effect  to  the  devout  desires  of  the 
ancient  church,  he  gnawed  his  tongue  in  very 
spite. — Let  us  then  attrihute  the  later  bad  spirit 
strictly  to  the  men  in  whom  it  is  found;  and  do 
justice,  as  well  to  the  primitive  doctrine  of  this 
extraordinary  people,  as  to  the  brighter  system 
which  sprung  out  of  it. 

Not  only  did  several  explicit  enactments  se- 
cure permission  to  aliens  to  take  their  part  in 
the  sacred  Mosaic  rites-^even  the  most  peculiar 
of  them,  but  innumerable  passages  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  of  the  prophets,  assert,  very  solemnly. 
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the  rights  of  the  stranger^  and  protect  his  wel- 
fare, along  always  with  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless, — "  The  stranger,  the  widow,  and  the 
fatherless,"  were  to  be  cared  for  and  cherished, 
as  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  Divine 
favour  to  the  nation.  "  Take  heed  that  you 
oppress  not  the  stranger,  for  thou  wast  a. 
stranger  in  the  land  of  Egypt."  The  Mosaic 
law,  if  actually  seclusive,  and  if  in  one  sense 
stern,  was  benign  also,  as  wellas  just.  In  truth 
the  IsraeUtish  Law  stands  absolutely  alone 
among  the  various  documents  of  antiquity,  us 
an  efficient  Protector  of  the  feeble  and  destitute, 
against  the  strong — of  the  poor  against  the  rich. 
Nothing,  in  the  eye  of  this  law,  made  men 
abominable  —  but  vice: — it  authenticated  no 
sanctity  apart  from  the  practice  of  justice  and 
mercy. — What  more  can  we  wish  for  or  think 
of  in  a  code  that  professes  to  come  from 
Heaven  ? 

The  prophets  as  they  rose,  vigorously  main- 
tained the  Mosaic  provisions  in  favour  of  the 
alien.  For  example — "  Let  not  the  son  of  the 
stranger  that  hath  joined  himself  to  the  Lord, 
speak  saying — The  Lord  hath  utterly  separated 
me  from  his  people. — The  sons  of  the  stranger 
(i.  e.  all  men  without  distinction,  not  i 
Ahrahamic  race)  that  join  thei^d^ 
Lord,  to  serve  him,  and  to  jL 
Lord,  to  be  his  servants,  eVt 
the  sabbath  from  polluting  3 
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of  my  covenant; — even  them  will  I  bring  to  my 
holy  mountain,  and  make  them  joyful  in  my 
house  of  prayer:  their  burnt  offerings  and  their 
sacrifices  shall  be  accepted  upon  mine  altar; 
for  my  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer 
FOR  ALL  PEOPLE.""  The  Conversion  of  the  Gen- 
tiles to  the  true  religion  is,  as  every  reader  of 
the  Bible  knows,  a  very  frequent  theme  with 
the  prophets ;  and  when  combined,  as  we  find 
it,  with  pungent  upbraidings  of  the  chosen  race, 
on  account  of  their  inveterate  obduracy,  must 
be  held  to  constitute  the  strongest  counteractive 
influence  that  can  be  imagined  against  spurious 
and  repulsive  national  prejudices  in  matters  of 
rehgion. 

To  what  extent,  during  the  lapse  of  many 
centuries,  the  Jewish  institutions  and  Sacred 
Books  actually  diffused  the  blessings  of  true 
rehgion  among  the  surrounding  nations  is  a 
point  not  now  to  be  ascertained.  Yet  evidence 
is  not  wanting  in  support  of  the  supposition  that 
the  influence  of  the  Hebrew  polity  and  Utera- 
ture  spread,  in  some  directions,  very  far,  so  that 
the  splendour  of  Truth  which  fell  in  a  full  beam 
upon  Zion,  did  in  fact  radiate  on  all  sides,  and 
was,  "  as  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,"  ew 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Without  assumii^ 
know  more  than  history  enables  us  to  spt 
we  may  safely  conjecture    that    the  sua 
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captivities  of  the  two  portions  of  the  Hebrew 
race  subserved  this  benignant  intention,  and 
operated  to  scatter  the  elements  of  virtue  and 
piety  over  most  parts  of  the  eastern  world.  In 
like  manner  as  Christianity  was  at  first  diffused 
by  means  of  persecution,  so,  probably,  had 
Judaism  been  difTused,  again  and  again,  by  the 
conquest  and  desolation  of  its  niitive  soil.  And 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  those  who  thus  went  forth 
— the  compulsory  missionaries  of  pure  theology, 
left  the  land  of  their  fathers  before  the  age  when 
the  proud  and  churlish  temper  which  afterv^ards 
made  their  name  odious  in  all  the  world,  had 
sprung  up." 

But  we  have,  in  a  former  Section,  affirmed, 
that  fanaticism  has  its  rise  either  in  a  gloomy 
conception  of  the  Divine  Nature,  or  in  a  belief 
which  attributes  the  immediate  and  sovereign 
control  of  human  affairs  to  malign  invisible 
powers.  A  main  consideration  then,  when  the 
tendency  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  becomes 
matter   of  inquiry,    is  the  representation    they 

"  A  more  flian  curious  lubjecl  of  inquiry  preasnts  itself  in  Ihis 
direction.  A  multitude  of  intimations,  scattered  over  the  remains  of 
■ncieni  Uterature,  supperlB  the  belief  that  the  Ilebrev  tiieology  had 
a  verv  pxtenaivo  influence  throughout  the  eastern  world — an  influence 
reflected  faintly  upon  Greece,  in  fumiihiug  to  mankind  the  elements 
of  piety.  The  two  hooVa  of  Jotephua  against  Apion  arc  available  as 
aids  in  such  an  inquiry ;  and  we  might  turn  alto  with  great  advantage 
to  the  early  Chriitian  writers,  especially  those  named  In  a  preceding 
note  (p.  3SS),  who  supply  very  many  clcwi  for  extending  it  still  fur- 
ther. The  results  of  such  ui  investigation  would  be  consolatory  on 
more  grouudx  than  one.  The  beoefiEence  of  Heaven  is  broader  lliau 
we  often  suppose. 
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make  (taken  in  mass)  of  the  character  of  Je- 
hovah. In  addition  to  what  has  already  been 
said  on  this  point  some  special  circumstances 
should  he  adverted  to. 

We  naturally  read  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
light  of  the  New.  Or,  in  reading  the  Old,  we 
carry  with  us  those  brighter  or  more  redned  ele- 
ments of  Theology  to  which  the  Gospel  has  given 
prominence ;  and  then  we  measure  the  imma- 
ture, or  undeveloped  principles  of  the  procursive 
dispensation  by  the  standard  of  the  later.  Yet 
a  different  mode  of  procedure  is  demanded  by 
historic  justice;  —  for  plainly  we  ought  to  form 
our  conceptions  of  the  religious  system  given 
to  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  by  paying 
attention  to  the  position  in  which  it  stood  in 
relation  to  the  sentiments  and  practices  of  the 
nations  around  it,  during  the  ages  of  its  destined 
continuance. — Judaism,  such  as  we  find  it  in 
the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  is  not 
so  properly  thought  of  as  a  beam  of  light  from 
heaven,  shining  on  a  certain  spot  of  earth ;  as 
an  energy  of  resistance,  or  a  defensive  power, 
maintaining,  from  age  to  age,  a  difficult  position, 
against  mighty  assailants  on  all  sides.  Before 
we  can  fairly  say  what  was  Judaism — we  mast 
know— to  what  it  was  opposed — and  what  were 
the  errors  it  kept  at  bay. 

Is  it    then    true    that    these   ancient    books     • 
present  a  stern  and  formidable  front?     Is  the 
Divine  Majesty,  us  spoken  of  by  the  Seers  of 
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Israel,  girt  about  with  thick  clouds  of  the  sky, 
and  do  thunderbolts  play  around  the  footstool 
of  his  throne?  Yes;  but  what  were  those 
idolatrous  delusions  of  which  this  same  awfiil 
revelation  made  itself  the  antagonist?  Nothing 
less  horrible  than  the  murderous  superstitions  of 
the  Tyrians,  Sidonians,  Moabites,  Ammonians, 
Egyptians,  Philistines,  Babylonians.  These 
were  the  adversaries  of  Jehovah,  and  it  was 
therefore  that  "  a  fiery  tempest  went  before 
Him."  The  terrors  that  made  Sinai  tremble 
were  conservative  means — were  defensive  wea- 
pons— were  necessary  and  benign  instruments, 
employed  to  expel  from  the  rude  minds  of  an 
infant  nation,  the  cruel  and  foul  belief  and 
worship  of  Moloch,  of  Dagon,  of  Baal,  of 
Thammuz.  The  sternness  of  Jehovah  should 
then  be  thought  of  as  we  regard  the  com- 
passionate vigour  of  a  Parent,  who  strives,  at  all 
costs,  to  rescue  his  children  from  some  cruel 
and  seductive  thraldom. 

Mere  justice,  such  as  the  principles  of  historic 
inquiry  demand,  not  to  speak  of  religious  con- 
siderations, requires  that  we  should  read  the 
Old  Testament  under  this  recollection,  and  as 
often  as  we  meet  with  that  which,  to  our  ac- 
quired notions,  seems  rigorous,  or  vindictive,  we 
are  bound  to  bear  in  mind  the  sanguinary 
temper,  and  the  detestable  usages  from  which 
this  same  rigour  was  to  preserve  the  tribes  of 
Israel.     The  !ii|ise  of  four  and  thirty  centuries 
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permits  iis  now  to  descry  only  the  dim  forms  of 
the  idolatry  that  had  gained  its  acme  of  cruelty 
among  the  nations  of  Canaan,  and  the  sur- 
rounding countries,  when  Moses  led  his  people 
into  the  Arabian  deserts.  But  the  more  indus- 
triously we  pursue  the  faint  indications  of 
antiquity,  the  more  clearly  do  we  discern  the 
reason  and  fitness  and  necessity  of  what,  in  the 
Jewish  history  alarms  our  modern  notions  of  the 
Divine  Nature. 

And  yet  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  what 
the  real  character  of  that  severity  was  whiclf 
distinguishes  the  ancient  Jewish  theology  ?  Je- 
hovah, was  He  terrible  ?  Yes,  but  to  whom  1 — 
To  NONE  but  the  corrupt,  the  unjust,  the 
rapacious,  the  impure.  Toward  the  faithful 
and  the  obedient,  toward  the  penitent  and  the 
upright.  He  was  "  full  of  compassion,  and 
gracious,  slow  to  anger,  ready  to  forgive ; — a 
God  pardoning  iniquity,  and  passing  by  the 
transgression  of  his  heritage."  The  memory  of 
every  one  conversant  with  the  Scriptures  is 
fraught  with  passages  of  similar  import ;  and  it 
might  even  be  affirmed  that,  although,  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  way  of  access  to  the  Divine 
favour  is  set  open  in  a  manner  of  which  the  Old 
Testament  knows  little,  nevertheless,  if  we  are 
ill  quest  of  abstract  affirmations  of  the  placa- 
bility and  tenderness  of  God  toward  man,  or  if 
we  want  affecting  instances  of  Divine  condo- 
suension,  we  shall  find  such  passages  in  greater 
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abundance  in  the  Old  Testament  than  in  the 
New. — Moreover  (and  this  fact  should  never 
be  forgotten)  a  great  and  leading  purpose  of  the 
ancient  dispensation  was  to  protect  the  human 
mind  from  the  slavish  terror,  so  natural  to  it,  of 

those     SUBORDINATE     MALIGNANT     PoWERS,     whoSC 

tyrannous  rage  could  be  propitiated  only  by 
horrible  rites.  In  this  sense,  emphatically, 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  struck  at  the  root 
of  fanaticism,  by  instating  the  Holy  and  Su- 
preme Benevolence  in  the  heart  of  man,  as 
the  ONLY  object  of  dread,  and  by  dislodging 
from  their  seats  the  host  of  ferocious  invisible 
divinities. 

We  dare  then  conclude,  upon  impartial  and 
attentive  consideration  of  the  evidence,  first 
that  the  religion  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
is  not  of  fanatical  tendency ;  and  then  that  the 
writers  of  those  books  were  not  men  of  exag- 
gerated and  malign  tempers. 

In  reaching  this  conclusion  we  have  assumed 
nothing  peculiar  in  behalf  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures; but  have  looked  at  them  as  we  should  at 
any  other  ancient  writings,  and  have  endea- 
voured to  estimate  their  quality  and  influence 
on  the  ordinary  principles  of  human  nature. 
But  the  result  of  such  an  examination  must 
be — as  we  undoubtedly  believe,  to  establish  the 
divine  original  of  these  books.  This  point 
secured,  and  it  is  secured  too  on  every  sepa- 
rate Hnc  of  argument  that  ts  applicable  to  the 
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subject,  and  then  the  fact  —  That  the  Jewish 
Lawgiver,  and  the  prophets,  and  the  poets  of 
Israel  were  men  immediately  commissioned  and 
empowered  by  God,  affords  a  proper  solution  of 
every  apparent  difficulty,  arising  either  from  the 
spirit  and  complexion  of  particular  passages,  or 
from  the  course  of  conduct  enjoined  in  special 
instances. 

What  can  be  more  manifest  than  the  pro- 
priety of  this  mode  of  treating  such  difficulties  ? 
For  one  man  to  accost  another  as  the  enemy 
of  God — or  to  adjudge  him  to  perdition,  or  to 
strike  him  to  the  earth,  is  indeed  an  outrage 
such  as  bespeaks  in  the  assailant  the  most  dire 
fanaticism,  or  absolute  insanity.  But  the  case 
is  altogether  altered  if  this  same  denunciator, 
or  executioner  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven  is  able 
to  shew  Heaven's  credentials  actually  in  his 
hand.  He  whom  God  sends,  speaks  the  words 
of  God— delivers  a  trust  which  he  has  no  liberty 
to  evade,  and  performs  a  part  that  can  have  no 
immorality,  because  it  proceeds  from  the  Source 
of  Law.  This  rule  applies,  without  an  excep- 
tion, to  all  those  instances,  so  often  and  so  idly 
produced,  in  which  the  question  hinges  exclu- 
sively upon  the  fact  of  a  divine  injunction  given 
to  the  speaker  or  the  agent.  If  the  prophet,  or 
the  chief  were  indeed  inspired,  then  the  words 
he  utters  or  the  deeds  he  performs  are  not  to 
be  accounted  his ;  and  though  aiTogant  or  vin- 
dictive, if  human  only,  are  fitting  and  just — if 
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divine.  Concede  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  then  every  such  objection  is  merged,  or 
becomes  ineflTably  futile.  Deny  their  divinity, 
and  then  the  argument  is  altogether  unim- 
portant. 


SECTION  X. 

the  religion  of  the  bible  not  fanatical. 

(the  new  testament.) 

To  entertain,  even  hypothetically,  an  argu- 
ment such  as  the  one  before  us,  may  seem  not 
merely  superfluous,  but  improper.  What,  it  may 
be  asked,  has  the  world  seen  comparable  to 
Christianity  for  the  benignity  of  its  maxims  and 
spirit?  Where  are  we  to  find  charity,  where 
meekness,  where  philanthropy,  if  not  in  the 
Gospels  ? — To  inquire  then,  as  if  the  issue  were 
doubtful,  whether  this  religion  be  rancorous  and 
fanatical,  might  appear  not  more  irreverent  than 
preposterous. 

Be  it  so,  and  yet  we  must  advance  in  our 
course  without  fear.  To  a  timid  objector  it  is 
enough  to  reply  that,  as  in  fact  the  most  inor- 
dinate species  of  fanaticism  have,  in  different 
eras,  sprung  out  of  the  profession  of  Christianity, 
and  have  in  the  most  intimate  manner  blended 
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themselves  with  its  principles,  there  is  a  very 
urgent  necessity,  if  we  would  deal  fairly  with 
our  subject,  for  a  strict  search  into  the  authentic 
documents  of  our  faith,  with  this  specific  view  ; 
and  the  issue  of  such  an  inquiry,  as  we  are  per- 
suaded, can  be  nothing  else  but  to  prove— ^rs^ 
That  these  writings  contain  no  malign  excite- 
ments ;  and  secondly.  That  the  writers  were 
personally  exempt  from  every  kind  of  spurious 
and  rancorous  sentiment.  The  question  having 
already  been  briefly  considered  on  general 
grounds,  (pp.  380 — 386)  we  have  now  only  to 
pass  (with  as  much  celerity  as  the  argument 
admits)  through  the  several  canonical  books, 
noting  as  it  arises,  whatever  fairly  bears  upon 
the  question. 

We  are  met,  on  the  very  first  page  of  the 
evangelic  history,  by  a  choir  of  supernal  beings, 
announcing  the  Saviour's  birth,  which  is  de- 
clared to  bring  "  peace  on  earth,  and  good- 
will to  men,"  as  well  as  "  glory  to  Goii."  Has 
this  angelic  profession  then  been  borne  out, 
or  contradicted  by  facts? — A  perplexing  ques- 
tion, if  we  are  resolved  to  impute  to  systems,  or 
persons,  the  entire  mischief  that  has  chanced  to 
stand  connected,  ever  so  remotely,  with  them  ; 
but  by  no  means  perplexing,  if  we  mean  to  look 
equitably  at  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  a  system, 
and  to  the  personal  dispositions  and  conduct  of 
the  men  who  have  yielded  themselves  the  most 
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completely  to  its  influence.  On  this  ground  it 
may  confidently  be  affirmed  that,  as  peace  and 
philanthropy  are  the  grand  lesson  of  the  Gos- 
pel, so  have  they  been  its  actual  fruits. 

A  circumstance  that  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  passed  over,  is  the  sort  of  welcome  given  to 
the  "  holy  child"  on  his  first  entrance  upon  his 
"  Father's  house" — the  Jewish  temple.  There, 
the  long  desired  "  consolation  of  Israel"  is  af- 
firmed to  be  "  a  Light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles," 
as  well  as  the  glory  of  the  chosen  people. 
Early  check,  this,  to  the  then  prevalent  and  fast 
ripening  national  arrogance  and  bigotry  of  the 
Abrahamic  race !  Although  thus  it  had  been 
long  before  "  written  in  the  prophets,"  no  prin- 
ciple could  move  offend  the  prejudices  of  the 
times  than  this — That  the  Messiah,  the  King  of 
Israel,  should  bless,  rather  than  exterminate  and 
vanquish,  the  uncircumcised  families  of  the  earth. 

The  ascetic  habit  and  austere  style  of  the 
Baptist,  as  we  descry  him  amid  the  frowning 
solitudes  of  the  Jordan,  and  see  him  with  his 
feet  washed  by  its  dark  waters,  seem  to  promise 
something  not  in  harmony  with  those  cheering 
precursive  notes  of  mercy  to  mankind  we  had 
lately  listened  to  from  heaven.  And  so  in  fact 
the  preaching  of  John  is  found  to  be  in  "  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Elijah" — a  ministry  of  reproof 
— a  piercing  call  to  repentance ;  and  especially  a 
sharp  rebuke  of  national  sanctimoniousness  and 
corruption  : — or  to  say  all  in  a  word,  the  preach- 
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ing  of  John  was  an  energetic  corrective  of  the 
hypocrisy  and  fanatical  presumption  of  his  coun- 
trymen. *'  Bring  forth,"  he  cries,  "  fruits  meet 
for  repentance ;  and  think  not  to  say  to  your- 
selves, '  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father  ;'  for  I 
say  to  you  that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to 
raise  up  children  to  Abraham:" — Yes,  although 
the  Jewish  raoe,  with  all  its  proud  pretensions 
were  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  Abraham 
should  not  want  a  spiritual  progeny,  for  the 
Divine  power  would  (as  actually  it  did)  instate 
the  Gentiles  in  the  privileges  of  the  ancient 
church.  The  Baptist  then,  although,  as  we 
catch  a  distant  glimpse  of  him,  while  eagerly 
listened  to  by  a  promiscuous  crowd,  he  may 
have  the  air  of  a  virulent  declaimer,  is  not  such 
in  fact ;  for  if  we  will  but  draw  near,  and  give 
attention  to  his  discourse,  we  find  him  vigor- 
ously assailing  the  national  arrogance,  and  we 
hear  him  humbling  his  hearers  in  their  own 
esteem,  by  insisting  on  those  capital  articles  of 
morality  which  had  dropt  out  of  their  scheme 
of  punctihous  and  farcical  piety. — Moreover  he 
fails  not  to  renounce  for  liimself  the  honours 
which  tlie  people  would  have  paid  him : — but 
this  surely  bespeaks  him  a  genuine  prophet  of 
the  Lord,  and  proves  that  he  was  no  aspiring 
sectarist. 

In  the  remarkable  narrative  of  the  temptation 
the  principal  circumstance  (bearing  on  our  ques- 
tion) is  an  assertion,  by  our  Lord,  of  the  claim 
|.-f2 
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of  God  to  human  reverence,  in  contradiction  of 
the  impious  homage  which  the  Rebel  Spirit 
falsely  challenged  to  himself,  as  master  of  the 
world.  The  rebuke,  "  Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan,"  bore  against  all  forms  of  polytheistic 
superstition,  the  essence  of  which,  under  what- 
ever guise,  is  a  servile  deference  paid  to  malevo- 
lent invisible  power.  And  this  comprehensive" 
condemnation  of  tlie  worst  of  all  errors  was 
followed  up,  throughout  the  course  of  our  Lord's 
ministry,  by  his  exercising  a  rigorous  control 
over  the  infernal  legions  :— The  malignant  power 
was  no  longer  to  usurp  the  regards  of  mankind; 
for  a  stronger  arm  than  his  had  despoiled  him 
of  the  "  armour  wherein  he  trusted  ;"  and  hence- 
forward the  Supreme  Benevolence  alone  was  to 
be  looked  to  by  man,  as  the  object  of  hope  and 
fear.  The  tendency  of  the  New  Testament  is 
altogether  to  emancipate  the  human  mind  from 
its  ancient  thraldom  to  the  invisible  tyrants ; 
and  it  does  this,  not  by  affirming  the  non-exis- 
tence of  such  beings,  but  by  e.\posing  their  guile, 
and  by  declaring  their  enchainment,  under  the 
hand  of  the  Omnipotent  Son  of  God.— In  thus 
removing  the  grounds  of  superstition,  Christi- 
anity, wherever  it  takes  effect,  dries  up  the 
source  of  fanaticism,  the  virulence  of  which  is 
drawn  from  the  belief  of  a  malevolent  admini- 
stration of  human  affairs.  ' 

'  The  stiTiject  of  diBbnlIcal  agency  hiiH  brfn  once  and  ng.iin  iilludeil 
to,  SB  connected  nitli  fHiiiitival  wntimenli.     Hnd  il  been  possible  to 
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Every  form  of  religions  rancour  is  implicitly 
reproved  in  the  announcement  which  the  Divine 
Deliverer  makes,  at  an  early  stage  of  his  public 
ministry,  of  the  piiqiose  of  God  toward  man- 
kind;-^" The  Father  hath  so  loved  the  world 
as  to  give  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  In  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
eteinal  life.  For  the  Father  sent  not  his  Son 
into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world ;  but  that 
the  world  might  be  saved  through  him." — And 
again,  when  he  declares  that — "  The  Son  of  man 
is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save 
them."  Whether  it  be  the  self-tormenting  rigour 
of  the  ascetic,  or  the  deadly  zeal  of  the  Inqui- 
sitor, or  the  martial  rage  of  the  Moslem  con- 
queror, or  the  crabbed  bigotry  of  the  modern 
dogmatist;  each  is  utterly  condemned,  and  the 
specious  pretexts  of  each  are  torn  away,  by  this 
first  axiom  of  Christianity — That  the  Gospel  is 
at  once  the  expression,  and  the  means  of  the 
Divine  Benevolence  toward  mankind  at  large. 
Any  zeal,  therefore,  which  is  not  benign,  is  not  a 
godly  or  Christian  zeal ;  rather,  we  should  deem 
it  an  infernal  impulse  that  drives  on  those  who, 
under  pretence  of  religion,  torture  themselves, 
or  others,  or  indulge  sentiments  of  contempt  and 
hatred  toward  mankind  in  the  mass,  or  toward 
particular  bodies  of  men  : — if  this  be  our  spirit, 

biing  the  ijucstiDn  wilbin  Darraw  limtu  the  aullior  would  have  given 
it  A  prorninenl  place  iii  tlie  prcicnl  volitmc.  He  prupotei  U)  treat  i| 
more  distinctly  in  iiii  projected  work  on  Snpeiatilion. 
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it  is  not  the  spirit  of  Jesus;— for  he  was  "  the 
Saviour  of  all  men."  It  is  Satan — not  Christ, 
who  is  the  author  of  cruelties,  and  the  patron 
and  upholder  of  sects, 

The  broadest  and  the  firmest  foundation  being 
thus  laid  in  the  (Jospel  for  philanthropy  (nothing 
more  broad  can  be  imagined)  those  condemna- 
tory announcements  which  bear  out  the  message 
of  mercy  are  wholly  deprived  of  the  pernicious 
force  that  otherwise  might  have  belonged  to 
them.  Nothing  can  destroy  men,  we  learn,  but 
their  final  contempt  of  the  Divine  forbearance. 
All  men  therefore  are  to  be  regarded  as  salvable  ; 
and  all  are,  in  a  genuine  sense,  the  objects  of  the 
same  Benevolence  which  has  rescued  ourselves 
from  perdition.  To  give  effect  to  this  divine 
benevolence  (so  far  as  human  agency  may  ex- 
tend) is  the  part  that  belongs  to  Christians  ;  nor 
can  any  motive  be  authentic  that  will  not  freely 
play  in  concert  with  the  unrestricted  zeal  of 
compassion. 

Our  Lord  in  his  discourse  with  the  Samaritan 
woman  throws  open  the  gate  of  religious  privi- 
vilege  to  all  nations ; — thus  shutting  out  the 
Jewish  arrogance,  and  at  the  same  time  securing 
the  special  authority  of  truth,  against  a  vague 
and  spurious  candour.  "  Ye  (Samaritans)  know 
not  what  ye  worship ; — for  salvation  is  of  the 
Jews." — It  is  they  who  are  the  keepers  of  the 
recorded  will  of  Heaven  ;  it  is  from  among  them 
that  shall  spring  up  the  new  and  universal  reli- 
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gion.  Nevertheless  this  new  religion,  ultliougb 
of  Jewish  birth,  is  not  to  be  the  jHoperty  of  the 
worshippers  at  Jerusalem  only ;  but  shall  com- 
prehend those  of  every  country  who  "  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  truth."' — ^The  Gospel 
advances  always  on  a  precise  line,  nor  must  it 
ever  be  turned  from  the  prescribed  track,^Yet 
is  this  line  "  gone  forth  into  all  the  world/'  and 
like  the  equatorial,  must  girt  the  globe. 

Tlie  motives  of  Christianity,  like  the  powers 
of  nature,  produce  their  genuine  fruits  only  in 
combination :  whoever  severs,  perverts  them. 
Thus  when  it  was  said  to  the  first  pronmlgators 
of  the  Gospel,  just  about  to  "  go  forth  as  sheep 
among  wolves"  — "  Happy  are  ye  when  men 
speak  evil  of  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  say 
all  manner  of  evil  of  you  falsely  for  my  sake," 
this  same  self-coiigratulation  which  it  was  law- 
ful to  admit  under  injurious  treatment,  might 
readily  subside  into  a.  malign  habit  within  the 
bosom  of  the  oppressed  sectarist,  if  it  were  not 
balanced  by  that  other  exhortation,  soon  sub- 
joined, and  so  emphatically  given — *'  Love  your 
enemies;  bless  them  that  curse  you;  do  good 
to  them  that  hate  you ;  and  pray  for  them  that 
despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you." — The 
fanatic  divides  these  counteractive  elements  of 
feeling. — He  blesses  himself  in  the  presumption 
of  Divine  favour,  and  if  he  does  not  loudly 
curse  his  persecutor,  mutters  an  anticipation  of 
the  wrath  that  is  to  fall  upon  "  the  enemies  of 
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God." — To  love  his  enemy,  and  heartily  to  wish 
him  well,  is  a  point  of  virtue  he  scarcely  pretends 
to.  The  rule  of  Divine  forgiveness  brings  these 
very  same  motives  into  close  contact.  Sternly 
is  it  declared  that  he  who  grants  no  pardon  to 
others,  shall  receive  none  for  himself.  The 
vindictive  religionist  avoids  the  application  of 
the  rule  to  his  own  case,  only  by  renouncing 
the  supposition  of  personal  guilt : — he  who  has 
no  sin,  needs  not  shew  indulgence.  And  thus 
in  fact  we  find  an  egregious  conceit  of  the 
favour  of  God  towards  himself,  to  be  always  the 
germ  of  the  rancorous  sentiments  of  the  bigot. 

If  at  any  time  our  Lord — "  meek  and  lowly" 
as  he  was,  assumed  the  tones  of  indignant  re- 
proof, we  find  it  on  those  occasions  precisely 
when  the  sanctimonious  and  fanatical  Scribe, 
Pharisee,  and  Lawyer,  stood  before  him ; — not 
when  surrounded  by  the  publicans  and  sinners 
of  the  people.  Never  before  had  haughty  and 
hollow  religionism  received  so  severe  a  repri- 
mand as  that  reported  by  the  Evangelist,*  in 
which  not  merely  is  tlie  veil  rent  from  the  face 
of  hypocrisy ;  but  the  culprit's  false  heart  is  laid 
open,  and  the  double-edged  knife  pierces  to  the 
"  dividing  asunder  of  the  joints  and  marrow;"  — 
nay,  the  very  "  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
soul"  are  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  all.  Neither 
is  the  hypocrite  or  tlie  fanatic  spared,  although 
found  among  the  chosen  followers  of  the  Lord. — 
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"  Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve,"  said  the 
Lord ;  "  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil  ?"  And  how 
did  he  check  the  intemperate  zeal  of  those  of 
them  who  would  have  called  down  fire  from 
heaven  to  avenge  the  inhospitality  of  certain 
Samaritans :  —  "Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye 
are  of."  And  again,  as  if  to  shut  out  on  every 
side  a  false  temper  in  matters  of  religion,  he 
defended  the  harmless  trespass  of  his  followers 
in  the  corn  field,  against  the  punctilious  objec- 
tion of  the  Pharisees. — "  If  ye  had  known  what 
that  meaneth,  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacri- 
fice, ye  would  not  have  condemned  the  inno- 
cent." Is  not  this  answer  the  very  antithesis 
of  fanaticism  ?  does  it  not  reach  the  core  of 
spiritual  acerbity  ? 

So  far  as  the  public  ministry  of  Christ  may  be 
termed  criminative  and  severe,  the  object  of  it 
was  that  special  disposition  whence  fanaticism 
takes  its  rise,  namely — an  affected  zeal  for  the 
purity  of  religion,  shewing  itself  in  a  conceit  of 
the  Divine  favour  toward  the  zealot  himself, 
and  an  envious  contempt  of  the  mass  of  man- 
kind. These  were  in  fact  the  characteristic 
vices  of  the  time,  and  it  was  against  these,  and 
these  only,  that  the  Divine  Teacher  directed 
the  vehemence  of  his  reprehension.  We  say 
then  that  if  a  spurious  and  malign  zeal  is  found 
to  be  the  national  fault  of  the  Jewish  people, 
at  the  era  of  Christianity,  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
far  fiom  fomenting  that  pernicious  temper,  in 
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the    most    bold    and    unsparing    manner    con- 
demned it. 

Yet  we  should  look  to  those  special  occasions 
on  which  the  temper  of  a  Teacher,  or  the  ten- 
dency of  a  system  makes  itself  apparent  in 
some  incidental  and  indirect  manner.  Now  we 
actually  find  an  instance  of  this  sort,  and  a  very 
signal  one,  when  the  seventy  delegates,  after 
having  borne  their  message  through  the  towns 
of  Jewry,  returned  to  their  Master  with  joy, 
saying — "  Lord,  even  the  dsemons  are  subject 
unto  us  through  thy  name!"  Natural  exulta- 
tion !  and  yet  the  feeling  whence  it  sprang  was 
of  a  dangerous  kind ;  or  at  least  was  one  that 
urgently  demands  to  be  counterpoised  by  motives 
of  quite  another  order.  How  readily  does  the 
human  imagination  kindle  at  the  thought  of  a 
near  contact  with  Invisible  Powers!  —  and  if 
moreover  these  Powers  are  thought  of  as  male- 
volent, the  darkest  and  most  terrible  passions 
rush  in  to  lend  their  force  to  the  conceptions 
of  evil.  Should  it  happen  too,  at  the  same  time, 
that  an  open  triumph  has  been  had  over  such 
beings,  who  long  had  made  sport  of  human 
frailty,  the  gloomy  excitement  of  the  soul  reaches 
its  utmost  point : — or  it  may  do  so.  Were  any 
such  emotions  actually  rife  in  the  bosoms  of  his 
followers — and  we  must  not  affirm  it  to  be  im- 
possible, our  Lord  did  by  no  means  check  the 
mischief  in  the  manner  which  the  frigid  sceptic 
would    approve  ;^he  did  not  avail   himself  of 
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that  fair  occasion  for  rooting  out  of  the  minds 
of  his  discipies  the  beHef  aUogether  of  malignant 
and  hostile  invisible  power ;  — far  from  it  — 
he  solemnly  authenticates  that  belief  when  he 
says — "  I  beheld  Satan  as  hghtning  fall  from 
heaven  :"  —  and  again  —  "  I  give  you  authority 
over  all  the  power  of  The  Enemv."  But  the 
sentiments  of  his  followers  were  not  to  he  left 
to  rest  at  this  point ; — their  feelings  were  to  be 
carried  forward,  as  all  genuine  religious  emotions 
should,  into  the  bright  region  of  hope,  humility, 
and  pious  gratitude. — "  Notwithstanding  in  this 
rejoice  not  that  the  spirits  are  subject  unto  you; 
but  rather  rejoice  because  your  names  are  writ- 
ten in  heaven."  To  complete  the  transition 
from  a  less  benign  sentiment,  to  one  more  con- 
genial with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  Jesus  uttered 
aloud  a  thanksgiving  which,  by  a  manifest  impli- 
cation, conveyed  a  very  humiliating  lesson  to 
the  heart  of  the  hearers.  "  I  thank  thee,  O 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou 
hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent, 
and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes!''  If  among 
the  seventy  there  was  found  a  proud,  an  ambi- 
tious, or  a  rancorous  spirit,  what  rebuke  could 
it  have  received  more  pointed  than  the  one  in- 
volved in  the  terms  of  this  address  to  heaven  ? 
Fanaticism  can  take  no  hold  of  llie  human  mind 
until  that  child-like  temper  which  Christ  here 
afhrnis  and  supposes  to  be  characteristic  of  his 
disciples  has  been  thrown  ofT. 
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Presenting  itself  as  it  does  in  the  same  con- 
nexion, we  ought  to  notice  that  significant — 
nay,  severe  reproof  of  Jewish  arrogance  which 
the  parable  of  the  compassionate  Samaritan  con- 
veys.— What  irony  more  caustic  than  that  of 
bringing  upon  the  scene  the  Priest  and  Levite, 
of  whom  we  catch  a  gHmpse  as  they  move  off, 
wrapped  in  sacerdotal  scrupulosity  and  pride ; 
while  a  Samaritan  (hated  name)  comes  up  to 
furnish  the  lesson  of  piety  and  mercy !  We 
ought  distinctly  to  conceive  of  the  virulence  of 
national  feelings  at  the  time,  if  we  would  under- 
stand the  cutting  force  of  this  apologue.  The 
parable  of  the  Prodigal,  in  like  manner,  obliquely, 
but  not  obscurely  assails  the  bad  and  grudging 
temper  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  holds  forth,  in 
figure,  the  very  line  of  conduct  which  the  zealots 
of  that  nation  actually  pursued  when  afterwards 
they  saw  "Sinners  of  the  Gentiles"  coming  to 
the  arms  of  Divine  mercy,  and  numbered  with 
the  family  of  God.  These  incidental  instances 
are  pertinent  to  our  subject,  inasmuch  as  they 
shew  the  steady  purpose  of  our  Lord  to  place 
his  doctrine  and  his  system  of  morals  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  existing  sentiments  of  his  coun- 
trymen.— He  mortified  every  fond  prejudice,  as 
well  as  reproved  every  scandal  of  the  times. 

The  difficult  point  of  practical  wisdom  in  the 
conduct  of  a  public  instructor  is  always  the 
management  of  those  articles  of  faith  that  wear 
an  adverse  aspect  one  to  the  other.     This  is  the 
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stumbling  stone  of  tlie  presumptuous  reasoner : — 
this  the  occasion  of  offence  to  the  feeble ; — this 
the  ordeal  of  discretion.  Three  or  four  such 
instances  might  be  named ;  but  tliey  are  all  by 
implication  contained  in  the  two  main  princi- 
ples —  each  fully  and  freely  affirmed  in  the 
Christian  system— namely.  The  Divine  Benevo- 
lence— absolute  as  it  is,  and  the  Divine  Justice, 
involving  tremendous  consequences  to  the  human 
race.  It  is  here  that  the  iron-sinewed  theologue, 
with  his  paper  demonstrations,  has  outraged  at 
once  the  Divine  Character,  and  every  natural 
sentiment  of  equity  and  goodness ;  it  is  here 
that  the  murky  fanatic  shews  his  home  to  be  the 
world  of  evil ;  and  it  is  here,  on  the  other  side, 
that  those  have  stumbled  and  fallen  who  scruple 
not  to  make  the  Divine  testimony  nugatory 
whenever  it  offends  them. 

How  different  was  the  style  of  the  Divine 
Teacher  in  this  instance,  and  in  giving  attention 
for  a  moment  to  his  method,  if  we  do  no  more, 
we  shall  catch  a  note  or  two  of  that  celestial 
harmony  which  breathed  in  every  word  he 
spoke,  and  proclaimed  him  to  be  "  from  above," 

The  then  extant  belief  of  the  Jewish  people 
(or  the  greater  part  of  them)  on  the  subject  of 
future  punishment;^  our  Lord  did  not  mitigate; 

'  A  knowledge  of  the  njimioni  nut)  modfn  of  ijienking  prevali^nt 
nmong  the  Jewi  it  tiei^euary  lo  ■  correct  undenUinditig  of  our  Lord'* 
luiigunge  on  lliii  letiuiiii  lubject.   Philu  eapecially  should  be  aenrclied    i 
for  thif  piirpOTc.  Tlie  ilortrine  he  hoMi  n  of  a  vety  decisive  cltIU'n^lP^ 
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nor  did  he  leave  it  where  he  found  it ;  but 
affirmed  it  anew,  made  it  an  inseparable  part  of 
his  religion,  and  gave  it  his  sanction  in  terms  as 
distinct  and  irrefragable  as  language  affords. 
Compared  with  Moses  or  with  the  Prophets,  or 
vrith  other  Religions  Institutors,  Christ  might  in 
a  sense  be  called  the  Herald  of  Wrath.  Not 
one  of  his  ministers  (so  far  as  appears)  came  up 
to  their  Master  in  the  fulness  or  the  frequency 
of  his  announcement  of  the  doom  of  the  impe- 
nitent. They,  though  with  firmness,  yet  with 
modesty  and  fear,  assert  the  terrors  of  Divine 
Justice ;  but  he  speaks  hke  one  whose  eye, 
piercing  the  thin  veil  of  the  material  world, 
continually  gazed  upon  the  mysteries  of  the 
unseen.  The  apostles  spoke  in  the  confidence 
of  faith  ;  Christ  with  the  vivacity  of  immediate 
knowledge. 

And  yet,  who  like  Jesus  has  manifested  the 
glory  of  the  Father,  whose  glory  is  love  ?  By 
what  means  then  did  he  bear  in  his  hands, 
together,  these  antagonist  elements  of  religion  ? 
Certainly  it  was  not  by  labouring  to  extenuate 
at  one  time  what  he  had  too  boldly  affirmed  at 
another.  Never  did  he  insinuate,  or  throw  out 
as  by  chance,  mitigations  which  the  sceptic 
might  catch  up,  and  expand  at  his  pleasure. 
Neither  did  he  enter  at  any  time  upon  exculpa- 
tory reasons  in  behalf  of  the  divine  administration 
of  human  affairs  ;  nor  open  the  way  to  abstruse 
speculation,  such  as  should  establish  the  eternal 
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consistencies  of  goodness  and  severity.  Not  a 
syllable  did  he  furnish  as  text  to  the  learned 
disquisitions  thai  have  entertained  the  schools. — 
In  a  word,  our  Lord  made  no  direct  provtsioji 
against  those  abuses  or  ill  consequences  that 
miglit  flow  from  his  doctrine. 

Nevertheless  these  ill  consequences  are  in  fact 
so  counteracted,  that  Christianity,  even  by  the 
admission  of  its  enemies,  taken  as  a  whole,  and 
taken  as  its  Author  left  it,  is  bright  and  benign. 
The  means  by  which  the  two  elements  of  wrath 
and  love  are  balanced,  so  far  as  they  may  be 
traced,  bespeak  the  same  wisdom  that  adjusts 
and  balances  the  antagonist  powers  of  nature. 
The  fust  and  most  obvious  counteractive  means 
we  have  already  had  occasion  (pagel68 — 170)  to 
speak  of — namely,  the  invariable  and  intelligible 
annexation  of  the  threatened  punishment  to 
vicious  acts,  and  to  an  impious  life,  so  that  the 
doctrine  bears  always  directly  upon  the  con- 
science, and  gives  its  aid  to  virtue. 

In  the  next  place,  our  Lord,  without  ever 
attempting,  on  abstract  ground  to  harmonize  the 
divine  attributes,  exhibited  the  glory,  beauty, 
and  sweetness  of  the  Paternal  Creator,  and 
Preserver,  and  Sovereign,  in  a  manner  never 
before  thought  of,  and  which  can  never  be 
steadily  contemplated  by  any  human  mind  with- 
out imparting  sentiments  that  effectually  exclude 
morose  or  fanatical  emotions.  This  is  a  coun- 
tervailing   provision,    not    formal    indeed,    hnt 
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infallible,  and  of  irresistible  force.  The  provi- 
dence of  God,  both  universal  and  particular, 
comprehensive  and  minute,  the  unremitted  care 
of  life,  the  regard  to  the  wants,  and  fears,  and 
hopes,  and  even  comfort  of  all  creatures,  the 
constant  attention  to  prayer,  the  special  regard 
to  the  poor,  the  feeble,  and  the  lowly,  and 
the  Divine  forbearance  toward  the  disobedient, 
—  all  these  benign  elements  of  theology  form 
the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  teaching  of 
Christ. 

But  how  can  we  reconcile  such  exhibitions  of 
tenderness  and  love  with  the  actual  facts,  an- 
nounced by  the  same  Teacher,  of  the  ruin  and 
miseries  of  man  ?  The  teacher  himself,  confiding 
in  the  real,  though  occult  consistency  of  what  he 
declares,  and  not  anxious  for  consequences, 
throws  out  the  two  great  principles,  and  leaves 
them  to  work  as  they  may,  within  the  human 
bosom.  With  that  serenity  which  be6ts  the 
Author  of  Christianity,  as  Author  of  all  things, 
and  Sovereign  of  the  Universe,  he  puts  in  play 
each  proper  impulse  of  the  moral  economy. — 
Purblind  Philosophy  may  call  them  incompati- 
ble.— Nature  and  Truth  shall  pronounce  them 
one. 

We  have  yet  to  advance  a  step  further. — So 
contracted  and  exclusive  in  its  modes  of  feeling 
is  the  human  mind,  that  if  we  converse  nmch  and 
long  with  terrible  or  afHictive  conceptions,  and 
heartily   surrender  ourselves  to  the  impression 
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of"  certain  appalling  facts,  it  is  not  easy  to 
avoid  becoming  sullenly  indifferent  to  the  pre- 
sent sufTerings  of  mankind  ;  as  if  it  were  of  little 
moment  what  those  are  enduring  in  the  present 
life,  who  must  endure  worse  in  the  next.  Not 
such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world ;  — no  insensibility  of  this  kind  afTected  his 
human  sympathies :  He  thought  lightly  of  do 
pain  or  want  that  attaches  to  mortality :  in- 
firmity, or  anguish,  or  hunger,  he  cared  for,  and 
relieved. — "  He  bare  our  infirmities,  and  himself 
took  our  sicknesses."  The  benevolence  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  was  like  the  radiance  of  the  sun, 
which,  while  spreading  itself  over  the  broad  fields 
of  the  universe,  even  to  the  utmost  verge  of  na- 
ture, pervades  also  the  most  obscure  recesses, 
penetrates  every  depth,  and  brings  home  warmth 
and  joy  to  the  meanest  orders  of  the  sentient 
world. 

Come  to  what  conclusion  we  may,  or  let  us  be 
never  so  much  perplexed  in  our  fruitless  endea- 
vours to  reach  any  conclusion  that  may  fully 
reconcile  opposing  truths,  the  fact  stands  before 
us — a  fact  full  of  instruction,  that  He  whose  doc- 
trine inspires  us  with  extreme  alarm  on  account 
of  the  great  mass  of  our  fellow  men,  neverthe- 
less, when  in  the  desert  he  looked  upon  the 
multitudes  that  had  lelY  their  homes  to  follow 
him,  "  had  compassion  upon  them,"  and  would 
by  no  means  leave  them  to  suffer  even  a  tran- 
sient   hunger    and    fatigue.       The   same    spirit 
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pervades  every  action  ;  he  healed — "as  many  as 
were  brought  unto  him,"  he  rejected  none  ; — he 
made  no  conditions  ;  hut  dispensed  good  with 
a  royal  facility,  as  well  as  with  sensitive  tender- 
ness. Nor  did  the  momentous  importance  of  his 
public  work  alienate  him  from  the  suavities  of 
personal  friendship.  Still  we  find  no  theologic 
explication  of  the  apparent  contrariety  of  Love 
and  Justice  ;  but  instead  of  it,  are  presented 
with  a  Uving  exemplar  of  the  harmony  of  the 
two. 

Another  striking  characteristic  of  our  Lord's 
sentiments,  as  exhibited  in  his  mode  of  teaching, 
bears  directly  upon  our  subject. — This  is  the 
style  and  materials  of  his  tropes  and  apologues. 
If  the  imagination  be  susceptible  of  vivid  im- 
pressions, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  entertain 
frequently  conceptions  of  terror  without  losing 
the  taste  or  the  faculty  that  finds  recreation 
among  the  gay  beauties  and  simple  charms  of 
nature.  Fruits  and  flowers,  bright  skies  and 
rustic  occupations,  retain  no  hold  of  the  spirit 
that  often  takes  its  flight  through  the  abyss  of 
horrors.  To  stoop  and  to  gather  illustrations, 
and  to  do  so  by  habit,  i'rom  the  garden  and  the 
field,  and  from  the  Immble  labours  of  domes- 
tic life,  has  never  been  the  manner  of  those 
who  have  borne  heavy  tidings  to  their  fellow 
men  —  even  when  their  motive  has  been  sin- 
cere and  benevolent ;  much  less  of  the  ireful 
reformer,  the   glance  of  wliose    eye    seems  to 
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scathe    whatever     dares    to    look    green    and 
happy. 

Yet  it  was  not  so  with  Jesus.  When  we  bear 
in  mind  the  ordinary  alliance  of  the  moral  sen- 
timents with  the  imagination,  and  think  how 
naturally  subjects  of  a  vast  and  afflictive  order 
cloud  the  mind,  and  impart  to  it  an  inflexible 
rigour,  we  must  contemplate  with  amazement, 
in  our  Lord's  discourses  and  parables,  the  junc- 
tion of  elements  seemingly  the  most  incongruous. 
— What  more  appalling — what,  if  indeed  we  fol- 
low it  to  its  meaning,  what  more  distracting  to 
the  heart,  than  the  aflirmations  which  often 
conclude  a  series  of  parables  that  has  brought 
together  the  smiling  beauties  of  the  visible 
creation,  and  the  gentle  familiar  suavities  of 
common  life  !  Considered  as  literature  merely, 
our  Lord's  discourses,  as  well  public  as  private, 
take  their  place,  not  along  with  the  vehement 
and  impassioned  harangues  of  orators  ;  but  with 
the  mildest  and  most  attractive  class  of  pastoral 
and  dramatic  compositions.  Yet  what  were 
the  truths  that  stretched  a  dark  and  deep 
foundation  beneath  this  fair  superstructure  of 
heavenly  wisdom  ?  —  truths  which,  when  vividly 
perceived  by  other  men,  have  absorbed  the  soul, 
and  given  a  sombre  colour  to  every  sentiment. 
Nowhere,  except  in  the  discourses  recorded 
by  the  Evangelists,  do  we  hear  such  mingled 
tones  of  terror  and  sweetness  issuing  from  the 
same  lips.    The  apostles,  though  raised  above 
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the  common  level  by  the  Spirit  that  dwelt  in 
them,  yet  never  reached,  nor  even  approached, 
the  elevation  of  their  Master.  Their  style  was 
human  ;  and  the  weighty  matters  of  their  mra- 
sage  to  mankind  so  pressed  upon  their  hearts 
that  they  became,  in  some  measure,  abstracted 
from  the  smaller  interests  of  life,  and  msensihle 
fo  the  graces  of  nature.  Their  language,  though 
figurative,  is  always  urgent  and  grave,  and  he- 
fitting  men  whose  task  is  felt  by  themselves  to 
surpass  their  powers. 

The  graceful  serenity  and  happy  ease  of  our 
Lord's  mode  of  teaching  should  command  our 
profound  attention,  Jirst  as  an  indirect  yet  irre- 
sistible evidence  (we  should  say  manifestation) 
of  his  divinity,  and  of  his  absolute  superiority 
to  all  other  teachers  ;  and  secondly,  as  in- 
volving a  proof,  far  better  than  any  metaphysic 
demonstration  could  be,  of  the  interior  con- 
sistency of  the  benignity  and  justice  of  God. 
The  more  we  meditate  upon  this  subject  the 
more  shall  we  be  convinced  that  it  funiishes 
all  we  ought  anxiously  to  wish  for  in  the  way 
of  explication  of  the  Divine  attributes.  He  in 
whom  were  concentrated  these  very  attributes 
—  He  whose  purity  was  the  purity  of  God, 
and  whose  compassion  was  the  compassion  of 
God,  is  heard  to  utter,  in  one  and  the  same 
breath,  the  language  of  inflexible  Justice  and 
of  absolute  Love.  Hofiness  and  benevolence 
then   are  one  ;    and  we   should  be  content  to 
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conMe  implicitly  in  such  a  proof  that  they 
are  so. 

But  we  must  now  turn  from  the  Master  to  his 
Disciples. 

There  may  fairly  be  room  to  ask  whether, 
after  their  Master  had  left  them,  and  when  they 
became  the  objects  of  the  fury  of  their  country- 
men, and  entered  fresh  upon  a  field  of  cxtnior- 
dinai7  excitements,  the  first  disciples  maintained 
meekness  and  charity  of  temper;  or  yielded  to 
those  emotions  which  similar  circumstances  have 
too  often  awakened.  A  question  like  this  must 
be  determined,  not  by  the  formal  testimony  of 
the  parties  in  their  own  cause  ;  but  by  inferences 
drawn  from  incidental  allusions,  or  casual  ex- 
pressions. And  is  it  credible  that  a  company  of 
men  really  exorbitant  in  their  modes  of  think- 
ing, and  gloomy  or  malign  in  their  tempers, 
should  hand  down  to  posterity  a  collection  of 
memoirs  and  letters,  such  as  shall  convey  no 
indication  of  the  passions  that  were  working  in 
their  bosoms  1  This  were  indeed  the  greatest 
of  miracles,  and  we  reject,  without  scruple,  the 
supposition  that  it  might  be  true. 

As  in  the  eye  of  irreligious  men  any  degree 
of  feeling  in  matters  of  religion  is  enthusiasm, 
so  must  the  same  persons  deem  any  sort  of 
zeal  in  the  propagation  of  it  fanatical.  If  it 
be  enthusiasm  to  pray,  it  is  certainly  fanaticism 
to  travel  from  city  to  city,  troubling  men's  minds 
by    announcements    of    future  judgment ;    and 
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how  mucli  more  fanatical,  to  encounter  stripes 
and  imprisonments  in  such  a  course,  or  actually 
to  meet  a  violent  death,  rather  than  abandon 
the  enteriirise  of  converting  mankind  to  a 
system  of  opinions !  If  noa>  it  be  enthusiastic 
for  a  man  to  account  the  service  and  vi'orship  of 
God  the  main  business  of  his  life,  unquestion- 
ably the  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  first 
propagators  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  by  all 
who  have  since  trodden  in  their  steps,  was 
preposterous.  But  if  the  Gospel  be  indeed 
from  Heaven,  our  estimation  of  men  and  things 
must  obey  another  rule.  In  this  case  it  must 
be  granted,  that  whatever  might  be  the  imme- 
diate consequences  of  the  agitations  they  excited, 
and  even  although  the  public  tranquillity  was 
much  disturbed  in  all  (]uarters  of  the  lloman 
empire  by  their  preaching,  nevertheless  the 
pertinacious  zeal  of  the  apostles  was  strictly 
reasonable,  and  their  fortitude  and  courage  in 
the  best  sense  magnanimous.  There  still  how- 
ever remains  a  question  which  may  be  prose- 
cuted, even  after  this  general  admission  has 
been  made,  namely,  whether  the  apostles  and 
their  companions,  in  fulfilUng  the  extraordinary 
part  assigned  to  them,  at  all  forgot  personal 
moderation,  charity,  and  benevolence ;  or  do 
we  find  them,  when  placed  in  circumstances  of 
peculiar  excitement,  acrimonious,  vindictive,  un- 
governable ?  In  a  word,  is  their  language  and 
conduct  that  of  fanatics,  or  such  only  as  well 
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became  good  and  honest  men,  commissioned  to 
establish  in  the  world,  at  any  cost  to  themselves, 
the  great  principles  of  piety  ? 

The  hour  of  trial  for  the  temper  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  was  when,  after  having  got 
possession  of  the  popular  favour,  it  rested  with 
themselves  either  to  fan  the  kindling  flame  of 
national  feeling,  and  turn  it  vindictively  upon 
the  rulers  (a  course  which  evidently  these  rulers 
apprehended  as  probable')  or  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  attention  they  then  commanded, 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  spiritual  objects 
of  their  ministry.  If  the  readiness  of  tlie  Jewish 
rabble,  at  this  period,  to  obey  every  violent  im- 
pulse be  considered,  and  it  be  recollected  too,  that 
the  apostles  were  themselves  men  of  the  lower 
class,  and  destitute  of  motives  of  policy,  and 
moreover,  very  lately,  hke  their  countrymen, 
filled  with  expectations  of  secular  aggi-andize- 
ment; — if  we  bear  in  mind  that  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  the  rustics  of  Galilee,  were,  only  a 
few  weeks  before  the  day  of  Pentecost,  dream- 
ing of  temporal  dignities  —  palaces  and  regal 
splendour,  we  are  then  qualified  to  estimate  fairly 
the  language  held  by  them  when  surrounded 
by  the  thousands  of  the  people  that  throngetl 
the  precincts  of  the  temple.  Not  only  do  we 
find  no  tampering  with  the  national  passions  of 


'  "  Behold,  ye  have  fiflpd  Jermnlcm  with  your  doelriiip,  i 
ta  bring  Ihii  nuui'*  blood  upun  iia."    .\c1b  v.  38. 
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the  multitude,  but  the  tide  of  feeling  was  sent 
in  upon  every  man's  personal  sense  of  guilt ; — 
the  most  effectual  of  all  means  this,  of  assuag- 
ing tumultuous  excitements.  Nor  were  even 
the  just  feelings  of  indignation  worked  upon 
by  the  use  of  acrimonious  terms.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  most  indulgent  construction  which 
the  facts  admitted  was  put  upon  the  sanguinary 
act  of  those  who  had  crucified  "  the  Holy  One 
— the  Lord  of  Glory."  "  And  now  brethren," 
says  Peter,  "  I  wot  that  through  ignorance  ye 
did,  as  did  also  your  rulers. — Repent,  there- 
fore, and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be 
blotted  out.  —  For  God,  having  raised  up  his 
son  Jesus,  hath  sent  him  to  bless  you,  in  turn- 
ing away  every  one  of  you  from  his  iniqui- 
ties." 

Assuredly  this  is  not  the  language  either  of 
demagogues,  or  of  fanatics !  Whoever  would 
affirm  it  to  be  so  must  entertain  strange  notions 
of  human  nature,  and  be  ignorant  too  of  his- 
tory. The  demagogue  never  extenuates  the 
conduct  of  the  authorities  he  is  aiming  to  over- 
throw; —  the  fanatic  does  not  bless,  but  curse. 
The  same  simplicity  of  intention,  reaching  just 
to  the  point  of  firmness  and  fidelity,  but  not 
going  beyond  it,  is  conspicuous  in  Peter's  be- 
haviour before  the  rulers:  —  he  adiiered  to  his 
instructions  —  the  instructions  of  heaven  ;  yet 
neither  defied  his  judges,  nor  railed  upon  them  ; 
but,    appealing    to    their    common    sense,  left 
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himself  in  their  hands.  "  Whether  it  be  right 
in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you,  roore 
than  unto  God,  judge  ye." 

The  pattern  of  behaviour  thus  set  by  the 
apostles  on  tlie  first  occurrence  of  persecution, 
was  adhered  to  in  all  those  instances  which  come 
within  the  range  of  the  canonical  history.  The 
story  is  ever  the  same ; — on  the  one  part,  a 
furious  intolerance  and  cruelty ;  on  the  other, 
firmness,  simplicity,  and  patient  endurance  of 
wrong.  Thus  it  was  that  the  protomartyr 
shewed  of  whom  he  had  learned  the  lesson  of 
meekness,  when  dying  under  the  hands  of  a 
ruffian  mob,  he  exclaimed,  "  Lord,  lay  not  this 
sin  to  their  charge  ! " 

In  Luke's  memoirs  we  soon  lose  sight  of  Peter 
and  his  companions,  and  must  look  to  tlieir 
epistles  for  evidence  on  the  question  whether, 
through  a  course  of  years,  their  spirits  remained 
unhurt  by  persecutions  and  contempt.  Was 
the  patience  of  these  preachers  at  length  worn 
out ;  or  did  they  become  as  they  grew  old, 
captious  and  imperious,  within  the  church  ;  and 
turbulent  and  morose  without  it  ?  It  is  natural 
to  turn  first  to  the  epistles  of  Peter,  both  on 
account  of  his  official  preeminence  in  the  apos- 
tohc  college,  and  because  the  impetuosity  of 
temper  which  the  evangelic  narrative  attributes 
to  him,  would  make  it  probable  that,  if  any  of 
the  twelve  overstepped  the  line  of  meekness  and 
moderation,  he  would  be  the  one. 
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Whatever  difference   of  spirit  may   present 
itself  in  comparing    the    evangehc    history    of 
Peter's  early   conduct   with   the  writings   that 
convey    the    sentiments    of  his  matured  mind, 
tliis  alteration  ought   to   be  attributed    to    the 
gradual  influence  of  the  system  of  opinions  he 
had  embraced  ;  and  if  we  are  asking,  What  was 
the  tendency   of  that  system  ?  nothing  can  be 
more  fair  than  to  mark  its  operation  upon  a 
mind  so  peculiarly  susceptible  of  strong  excite- 
ments.    Thus  for  example,  if,  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  certain  formal    precepts   of  a 
contrary   aspect,  the    real  operation    of  Chris- 
tianity had    been  of  a  kind  to  cherish  contu^ 
macious,    ambitious,    or    virulent    dispositions, 
nothing   could  have  prevented   the  display  of 
that  result,  after   it  had  been  ripened  by   the 
various   occasions    and   trials   of   thirty   years. 
Chief  of  the  new  sect,  and  distinguished  among 
his  colleagues  by  the  delegation  to  his  hands 
of  certain  awful  powers,   Peter,  vehement  and 
heady,  would  have  become  arrogant,  jealous  in 
^^^^      the  defence  of  his  supremacy,  and  (like  prelates 
^^^H     of  after  ages)  a  strenuous  asscrter  of  apostolic 
^^^H     authority.      This  we  say,  must  infallibly  have 
^^^^H     happened,    human    nature   being    the    same    in 
^^^^1     that  age  as  in  every  other,  if  the  natural  opera- 
^^^^1 .  tion  of  common  motives  had  not  been  effectively 
^^^H    counteracted  by  the  system  to  which  this  ardent 
^^^^P     spirit  was  devoted.     It  is  in  fact,  a  circumstance 
H^^*     highly  remarkable,  that  neither  of  the  epistles 
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of  Peter  contains  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
special  distinction  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
Master ;  nor  indeed  any  general  assertion  of 
the  sovereign  dignity  of  the  apostolic  office. 
Humility  itself  breathes  its  sweetness  in  that 
one  passage  which  refers  to  pastoral  power.'  Or 
if  we  do  not  feel  at  once  the  full  force  of  this 
proof  of  the  meekness  and  simplicity  that  the 
Gospel  engendered,  let  us  place  these  epistles 
by  the  side  of  some  specimens  of  episcopal 
letters,  belonging  to  the  second  and  third 
centuries. 

We  well  know  what  are  those  points  of  col- 
lision that  bring  fire  from  tlie  soul  of  the 
fanatic : — the  power  and  cruelty  of  the  oppressor 
he  can  speak  of  only  in  terms  of  sympathetic 
rancour.  But  it  was  not  thus  that  Peter  refers 
to  the  authorities  under  which  Christians  had 
already  suffered  the  most  exasperating  injuries; 
nor  was  it  in  any  such  mood  that  he  laid  down 
the  rule  of  patience  in  tribulation,  wrongfully 
inflicted.  It  is  quite  certain — or  as  certain  as 
any  moral    evidence  founded    on  the  constant 

'  "  Your  PrMbjIeis  I  esliorl,  who  am  a  fellow-presbyter,  &c. .... 
Keep  the  Told  of  Uod~-Gxerci>iiig  Lfae  episcopal  office  not  rram  com- 
puWon;  but  readily  and  pioualy,  tara  Star:  neither  from  sordid 
motives;  but  in  the  spirit  of  fervour;  not  yetu  domineering  over  the 
herilBge  [tuv  kXiIpbi-)."— Thai  speaks  the  "Prince  of  the  Apoitlea" — 
the  "  Vicar  of  Christ" — the  "holder  of  the  keyi" — the  "ftrst  Sovereign 
Pontiff;" — yes,  the  leader  of  the  Popes ! — and  the  predecessor  of  the 
Gregorys,  the  Innocents,  the  Leos,  die  Alexanders,  of  Rome  t 

A  style  liir  more  becoming  to  ghostly  lords  than  that  of  the 
Apostlv  viu  VL'cy  soon  ndoplcd  by  Church  dignitaries,  n  sample  of 
which  will  |>ruper1y  be  adduced  on  a  future  occasion. 
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laws  of  the  moral  world  can  make  it — That 
the  aged  writer  of  the  two  epistles  in  question 
had  not  received  an  aggravation  of  the  native 
faults  of  his  character  from  Christianity ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  that  these  tendencies  were 
corrected,  nay  dispelled  by  its  operation.  Evi- 
dence of  this  sort  can  never  approach  nearer  to 
conclusiveness  than  it  does  in  the  instance  before 
us ;  and  we  hesitate  not  to  draw  from  it  au  ab- 
solute historic  inference — That  the  Gospel,  suck 
as  it  was  in  the  age  of  Peter,  had  no  malign  or 
fanatical  quality. 

A  very  peculiar  style,  and  a  peculiar  spirit 
too,  distinguish  the  Epistle  of  James.  Besides 
the  vigour,  spirit,  and  simple  majesty  of  tlie 
language,  which  carries  us  back  to  the  age  of 
the  prophets,  there  is,  throughout  it,  a  bold 
and  strait-forward  good  sense  that  scatters  at 
a  stroke  the  pretexts  of  hypocrisy,  and  the 
illusions  of  religious  conceit.  This  venerable 
writer  enters  the  Churcli,  scourge  in  hand,  to 
drive  thence  those  corruptions  which  most  readily 
find  a  lodgement  under  sacred  roofs.  Never- 
theless the  mode  of  reproof,  and  its  terms, 
bespeak  affection,  as  much  as  fidelity.  James 
is  severe,  or  rather  penetrating ;  but  not  acrid 
or  virulent.  Especially  he  assails  the  charac- 
teristic faults  of  the  Jewish  mind — the  religious 
arrogance,  presumption,  and  la.\ity  ; — the  aspe- 
rity of  mutual  crimination,  and  that  disposition 
(so  remarkable  in  this  peojjlc,  and  the  parent 
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of  faction)  to  assume,  individually,  a  vindictive 
and  intolerant  jurisdiction  over  other  men's 
conduct  and  opinions.  If  among  the  Jewish 
converts,  as  is  probable  from  other  evidence,  the 
bad  passions  that  infest  spurious  piety  were  then 
making  their  appearance  in  the  infant  Church, 
this  apostolic  writer  at  once  discerned  the  in- 
cipient mischief,  and  employed  all  his  energy  for 
its  exposure  and  repression. 

The  pretexts  of  hollow  piety  are  the  main 
subjects  of  the  epistle  of  James ;  but  a  single 
passage,  of  a  different  purport,  catches  the 
eye,  in  which  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  are 
brought  under  rebuke.  "  Go  to  now,  ye  rich 
men,  weep  and  howl  for  your  miseries  that  shall 
come  upon  you.  —  Ye  have  condemned  and 
killed  the  just,  and  he  doth  not  resist  you." 
If  this  commination  be  viewed  in  a  general 
light  only,  as  applicable  to  all  instances  of 
oppressive  arrogance,  it  will  come  under  the 
rule  that  is  applicable  to  very  many  passages 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  which  God,  the  Friend 
and  Avenger  of  the  poor  and  needy,  utters,  by 
the  month  of  the  prophet,  the  fierceness  of  his 
displeasure  against  the  proud  and  the  rapiw 
cious : — the  style,  the  terms,  and  the  matter  of 
blame,  are  altogether  in  harmony  with  what 
we  find  so  frequently  in  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
the  minor  prophets.  This  language  then,  of 
stern  condemnation,  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  the   m'iter  as  characteristic  of  his  personal 
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dispositions,  until  we  have  disproved   his   claim 
to  be  considered  as  the  messenger  of  Heaven. 

But  there  is  room  to  believe  that  a  more 
special  reference  is  contained  in  the  passage. 
The  epistle  was  written,  as  it  seems,  a  few  yean 
only  (not  more  than  eight)  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  at  a  time  when,  fore- 
warned as  they  had  been  by  the  Lord,  and 
probably  in  a  manner  more  exphcit  than  appears 
in  the  Gospels,  the  Apostles  could  entertain  no 
doubt  of  the  near  approach  of  the  awful  cata- 
strophe of  the  nation.  The  signs  of  the  coming 
desolation,  were  then  gathering  upon  the  hea- 
vens.—  James,  head  of  the  Church  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  constantly  resident  there,  could  not 
look  upon  the  infatuated  Rulers  of  the  people 
without  descrying,  as  if  inscribed  upon  the  front 
of  their  pride  and  sumptuous  magnificence, 
the  divine  sentence  of  reprobation,  which  so 
soon  was  to  take  effect. — He  beheld  these  men 
adding  to  all  their  other  crimes,  the  deeper 
guilt  of  rejecting  the  Messiah,  and  of  persecuting 
his  followers, — How  then  could  he  be  silent 
when  he  saw  Christians  themselves,  with  a  ser- 
I  vile  easiness,  flattering  the  very  persons  upon 

I  whom  the  wrath  of  Heaven  was  just  about  to 

K  alight? — Do  not,  he  asks,  these  same  arrogant 

L chiefs  oppress  you,  and   draw  you   before  the 

1^^^  judgment  seats? — and  is  it  in  deference  even 
^^^H  to  your  persecutors,  that  ye  despise  the  poor, 
^^^B      and  thrust  him  down  in  your  assemblies  to  tho 
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place  of  contempt? — What  is  this  but  impli- 
citly to  take  part  with  the  enemies  of  Christ, 
against  yourselves  ?  The  disposition  to  pay  court 
to  the  profligate  and  cruel  masters  of  Israel  must 
be  checked ; — and  it  is  effectively  checked  in 
the  passage  which  announces  the  unparalleled 
miseries  that  soon  after  tell  upon  tlie  Jewish 
people.  And  yet  the  inference  urged  upon 
Christians  is  one  of  forbearance,  not  of  revenge. 
"  Be  ye  also  patient,  stablish  your  hearts ;  for 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh."  And 
it  was  an  inference  too  of  peace  and  kindness 
among  themselves.  "  Grudge  not  one  against 
another,  brethren,  lest  ye  be  condemned. — Be- 
hold the  Judge  standeth  before  the  door." 

The  severity  of  Jude,  like  that  of  James,  is 
aimed,  not  at  the  mass  of  mankind,  but  at  the 
Christian  community  itself,  and  employed  chiefly 
to  expose  and  condemn  those  very  disorders 
whence  fanaticism  takes  its  rise.  There  had 
"  crept  in  unawares"  among  the  Christians,  men, 
not  only  of  dissolute  life,  but  of  vain,  turbulent, 
and  factious  dispositions,  who  "  despised  domi- 
nion— spoke  evil  of  dignities,  and  of  things  they 
understood  not" — who,  from  the  wildness  and 
unprofitable  exorbitancy  of  their  minds,  were  not 
unfitly  described  as  "  clouds  without  water, 
carried  about  of  winds ;  raging  waves  of  the 
sea,  foaming  out  their  own  shame;  wandering 
stars,  to  whom  is  reserve<l  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness for  ever."    These  men  were  "  separatists" 
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also,  and  seem  to  have  wanted  little  or  nothing 
which  might  entitle  them  to  rank  with  the  most 
virulent  or  debauched  of  those  who  afterwards 
made  the  name  of  Jew  a  shame  and  terror 
through  the  world.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
Jewish  fanaticism,  which  was  then  fast  reaching 
its  height,  spread  itself  hy  contagion  within  the 
precincts  of  the  primitive  church  :  this  was  only 
natural.  All  we  have  to  do  with  is  the  treat- 
ment which  the  incursive  evil  received  from  the 
Apostles.  On  this  point  the  short  epistle  of 
Jude  affords  the  most  satisfactory  evidence. — 
Is  it  severe  ?  yes,  but  the  occasion  was  urgent ; 
for  there  seemed  not  a  Httle  danger  lest,  by  its 
mere  proximity,  the  Christian  body  should  be 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  the  national  frenzy, 
and  swallowed  in  the  whirlpool  of  its  guilt  and 
ruin.  Yet  if  Jude  be  severe,  where  seventy  was 
necessary,  he  forgot  not,  as  passionate  reprovers 
so  often  do,  discrunination  and  tenderness.  "  Of 
some,"  says  he,  "  have  compassion,  making  a 
difference :  and  otli^rs  save  with  fear,  plucking 
them  out  of  the  fire."  The  fanatic  deals  rather 
in  sweeping  condemnations, 

Although  it  may  seem  peculiarly  superfluous 
to  prove  that  the  writings  of  John  are  of  mild 
and  benign  tendency,  yet  there  is  a  ground 
on  which  even  these  may  properly  come  under 
our  examination.  It  is  well  known  that  very 
serious  corruptions  have  often  sprung  from 
modes  of  thinking  apparently  the  most  pure,  or 
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sublime ; — just  as  mighty  rivers  descend  upon 
the  common  level  of  the  world  from  heights  that 
overlook  the  clouds,  and  where  there  are  no 
storms  to  feed  them.  Human  nature  vrill  not 
well  bear  to  be  lifted  to  a  stage  much  above  that 
of  ordinary  motives,  or  to  he  cut  off  from  all 
correspondence  mtii  such  motives.  The  dan- 
gerous experiment  has  been  tried  a  thousand 
times,  and  has  always  failed : — it  is  tried  anew 
in  every  age  by  lofty  enthusiastic  minds.  Now, 
at  a  hasty  glance,  it  might  seem  as  if  the  first 
epistle  of  John  (a  treatise  rather  than  an  epistle) 
was  of  that  very  sort  which  engenders  a  supra- 
mundane  or  abstracted  style  of  piety ;  and  so, 
although  itself  free  from  rancorous  ingredients, 
might,  at  second  or  third  hand,  become  the 
source  of  unsocial  feelings.  Abstract  or  philo- 
sophic love  is  but  another  name  for  visionary 
selfishness ;  so  it  has  proved  in  the  instance 
of  mystics  of  all  sects. 

But  in  such  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the 
system  of  sentiment  has  been  made  to  rest  u|>on 
dogmas,  metaphysic  or  abstruse,  and  hard  to  be 
expressed  in  familiar  terms. — The  "  pure  love  of 
God,"  and  of  "  all  creatures  in  him,"  has  been  a 
stagnation  of  the  soul,  reflecting  from  its  dead 
surface,  not  the  smiling  and  various  landscape 
around ;  but  the  mere  vacancy  of  the  skies. 
Has  then  the  divine  love  which  John  de- 
scribes and  recommends,  any  such  character  of 
subtilty  or  refinement;    or  does  It  rest  at  all 

B  H 
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upon  a  theoretic  basis  ?  Every  reader  of  tlie 
catholic  epistle  must  confess  that  it  is  not  so. 
In  the  first  place  the  singularly  inartificial  stniC' 
ture  of  this  composition  (so  unlike  the  elaborate 
rhapsodies  of  the  mystic)  contradicts  the  sup- 
position, and  so  docs  the  homeliness  of  the 
style,  which,  instead  of  recommending  itself  to 
the  fastidious  taste  of  sensitive  recluses,  seems 
specially  ada[itcd  to  the  uninstructed  class  of 
readers.  But  the  main  circumstance  of  distinc- 
tion is  this — That  the  very  drift  of  the  whole 
treatise — the  point  which,  at  all  events  is  to  be 
secured,  and  ^vliich  rises  to  view  in  each  para- 
graph, till  it  seems  a  tautology,  is,  that  no 
profession  of  love  to  God  can  for  a  moment  be 
admitted  as  genuine,  or  as  better  than  "a  lie,"  if 
it  does  not  constantly  and  consistently  prove 
itself  to  include  the  love  of  benevolence  towards 
all  around  us.  "  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother 
whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom 
he  hath  not  seen  ?"  Now  this  plain  appeal  to 
common  sense  is  a  concise  refutation  of  the 
principle  of  mystic  religion,  which  we  find  to  boy 
that  what  is  occult,  is  always  more  worthy  than 
what  is  sensible  or  visible.  But  St.  John  makes 
what  is  occult  subordinate  to  what  is  visible.  Or 
it  might  be  said  that  he  utterly  sets  at  naught 
and  spurns  all  modes  of  religious  sentiment  that 
are  too  sublime  to  be  measured  by  the  very  sim- 
plest maxims  of  common  virtue.  "  My  little 
children,  let  us   not   love  in  word,  neither  in 
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tongue ;  but  in  deed  and  in  truth." — Or  if  an 
exhortation  bo  clear  needed  a  comment,  we  find 
it  at  hand : — "  Whoso  hath  this  world's  good, 
and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  sliutteth 
up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  how 
(Iwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him  ?" 

The  epistle  of  John  ought  then  to  be  regarded 
not  as  a  germ  of  mysticism ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, as  a  plain  and  pointed  caution  against 
every  form  of  hyperbolic  piety.  The  ultimate 
reason  of  this  caution  is  not  indeed  the  one 
which  secular  men  will  approve ;  for  it  does 
not  assume  all  elevated  and  intense  emotions 
fixed  on  unseen  objects  to  be  absunl  or  per- 
nicious. Far  otherwise ;  for  the  apostle  carries 
the  notion  of  true  piety  to  the  very  highest 
point,  even  to  that  height  of  "  perfect  love," 
which  "castelh  out  fear." — But  while  ho  does 
so,  he  employs  all  his  force  in  strengthening  the 
connexion  (which  the  Mystic  labours  to  weaken) 
between  the  offices  of  pity  and  cliarity,  and 
those  exalted  motives  that  should  animate  vir- 
tue.—  In  a  word,  the  religion  of  John  is  not 
abstruse,  but  intelligible  ;  not  theoretic,  but 
practical ;  not  monastic,  but  domestic ; — it  is  the 
very  religion  which  the  Soffbe,  and  the  Platonist, 
and  the  Pietist,  and  the  Monk,  spurn  as  vulgar, 
or  natural,  in  comparison  with  his  own,  which 
he  declares  to  be  "  celestial." 

To  the  "  beloved  disciple "  was  assigned  the 
task  of  closing  the  sacred  canon,  and  of  getting 
H  h2 
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the  apostolfc  seal  upon  the  religion  of  Christ 
after  the  lapse  of  a  period  wliich  saw  it  exposed 
to  perils  of  every  kind.  The  most  serious  and 
fatal  corruptions  had  in  fact,  hefore  the  death  of 
John,  connected  themselves  with  the  new  pro- 
fession, and  had  drawn  towards  it; — just  as 
smaller  bodies,  and  the  scum  and  the  wrecks  of 
things,  rush  into  the  wake  of  a  stately  vessel 
that  rapidly  plows  the  waves.  Before  the  close 
of  the  first  century  there  was  much  room  to  fear 
that  certain  impious  and  licentious  doctrines, 
bred  in  the  east,  should  so  far  borrow,  (or  rather 
steal)  recommendations  from  the  Gospel,  as  to 
bring  the  Gospel  itself  into  disrepute,  as  well  as 
to  pervert  many  of  its  followers.  The  most 
decisive  measures  on  the  part  of  those  who 
watched  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Church  amid  these  dangers.  The 
Gnostic,  the  Cerinthian,  and  others  of  the  like 
order,  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  aid  and  credit 
they  drew  from  the  name  of  Christ.— "  If  there 
come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  the  doctrine 
(already  known  and  authenticated)  receive  him 
not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed." 
Sacred  truth  must,  when  put  in  peril,  be  pre- 
ferred to  courtesy  or  hospitality ;  and  he  who 
will  be  the  friend  of  all,  at  whatever  cost,  or  by 
means  of  whatever  compromise,  possesses  rather 
the  semblance  of  charity  than  its  substance. 
We  ought,  on  this  rule,  to  keep  in  mind  the 
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distinction  between  a  necessary  firmness,  or  even 
severity,  in  preserving  the  outworks  of  religion, 
and  that  churlish  rigidity  which  impels  a  man 
to  become  a  sectarist. — The  first  is  known  by 
its  taking  its  stand  always  on  capital  or  primary 
and  well  understood  principles  ; — the  second,  by 
its  zeal  for  whatever  is  secondary,  unimportant, 
unintelligible,  and  ambiguous. 

The  most  signal  and  significant  of  the  in- 
stances that  belong  to  the  review  now  in  hand 
remains  to  be  considered. 

If  the  natural  disposition  of  Peter,  such  as  it 
betrays  itself  in  the  Gospels,  would  lead  us  to 
look  narrowly  to  the  turn  which  Christianity 
gave  to  his  sentiments  and  conduct,  the  temper 
of  Paul,  much  more,  invites  scrutiny,  inasmuch 
as  he  makes  his  entry  upon  the  stage  of  church 
history  in  the  very  character  of  a  fanatic  ; — a 
fanatic  too,  not  by  accident  or  external  induce- 
ment, or  secular  interest,  but  by  the  vehemence 
of  his  spirit,  and  the  original  bias  of  his  mind. 
That  the  business  of  persecution  was  under- 
taken by  this  extraordinary  youth  freely,  is  made 
evident  by  what  we  afterwards  see  to  have  been 
his  character;  for  Paul,  it  is  certain,  was  no 
subservient  being—no  tool,  and  not  the  man  to 
receive  direction  from  others.  Zeal  so  furious, 
in  so  young  a  bosom,  must  he  held  to  mark  the 
native  disposition ;  and  perhaps  few  of  those 
who  have  figured  on  the  ensanguined  theatre  of 
religious  cruelty— from  Antiochus  to  our  own 
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Bonner  or  Laud,  would  have  been  able  to  sup- 
port their  claiois  to  a  bad  preeminence  by  the 
Bide  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  if  the  dazzling  light  of 
heaven  had  not  met  him  on  his  way  to  Damas- 
cus, and  turned  the  course  of  his  life,  as  well  as 
changed  his  heart.  The  definition  of  Fanatic 
wants  little  which  it  does  not  find  in  tins  instance, 
if  we  assume  as  our  guide  the  brief  narrative  of 
his  early  conduct,  as  commented  on  hy  himself. 
The  question  presents  itself  then,  concerning 
this  Fanatic-born — did  Christianity  amend,  or 
did  it  aggravate  his  disposition  1 

There  are  on  record  a  few  instances  of  sudden 
and  extraordinary  conversions  which  have  passed 
over  the  moral  faculties  with  the  force  of  a 
hurricane,  or  of  an  inundation,  sweeping  away 
almost  every  trace  of  what  heretofore  had 
marked  the  character: — the  man  has  not  re- 
mained after  the  cliange  what  he  was,  in  any 
other  sense  hardly  than  that  of  bare  physical 
identity. — The  warrior  and  prince,  for  example, 
laying  down  his  pride,  his  plumes,  his  schemes 
of  empire,  and  his  insatiate  passions,  has  become 
a  self-denying,  inane  monk!  —  the  lips  which 
a  while  ago  uttered  thunders  and  made  kingdoms 
tremble,  lisp  pater-nosters  through  the  dall 
watches  of  the  night ;  and  the  eyes  that  shot 
fire  in  the  bloody  combat,  are  moistened  with 
feeble  tears,  or  peruse  the  floor  of  a  cell !  Now 
it  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  the  conversion  of 
Saul  was  not  of  this  sort ; — it  was  no  dissolution 
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of  nature.  If  wo  had  met  liim  (uninformed  of 
what  had  happened)  some  yeare  after  the  change 
in  his  coui^se  of  hfe,  and  having  known  him  hc- 
fore  it  took  place,  we  should  perhaps  scarcely 
have  divined  the  fact  from  his  manner  or  appear- 
ance.— The  same  animation — the  same  spirit 
and  impetuosity — the  very  same  sparkle  of  the 
eye ;  the  same  indefatigable  industry  and  impa- 
tience of  rest.  We  should  have  seen  indeed 
that  the  labours  and  cares  of  active  hfe  had 
marked  his  features;  hut  assuredly  should  not 
have  said  that  the  bright  promise  of  energy  and 
intelligence  had  been  blighted,  or  had  passed  ofi*, 
into  a  didl  and  flaccid  imbeciHty. 

The  narrative  contained  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  abundantly  proves  that  Paul's  conver- 
sion, though  it  turned  the  current  of  his  native 
energy,  did  not  in  any  degree  dry  it  up.  Nor 
even  did  liis  submission  to  the  maxims  of  the 
Gospel  (curbing  the  irascible  passions  as  they 
do)  render  him  so  tame  or  passive  in  matters  of 
civil  right  and  privilege  as  perhaps  might  have 
been  imagined.  The  instances  are  of  a  re- 
markable kind,  and  they  serve  to  demonstrate 
that,  while  receiving  meekly  the  most  extreme 
ill-treatment  which  his  profession  of  Christianity 
brought  upon  him,  and  from  which  Roman  law 
afforded  no  rehef,  he  never  lost  sight  of  any 
judicial  distinction  that  might  avail  to  skreen  him 
from  lawless  rage,  or  magisterial  tyranny. 

Neither  was  Paul's  spirit  as  a  man  broken,  nor 
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his  sensibilities  blunted,  nor  the  vigour  and  iine 
finish  of  his  understanding  impaired,  by  his 
change  of  principles.  His  speeches  on  public 
occasions  afford  convincing  proof  to  the  contrary, 
in  each  of  these  particulars ;  and  when  brought 
into  comparison,  one  with  another,  present  a 
very  rare  example  of  the  faculty  which  ena- 
bles a  man  to  adapt  himself,  at  a  moment, 
to  the  prejudices  or  capacities  of  the  persons 
he  addresses  :  or,  if  separately  viewed,  they 
give  evidence  of  the  possession  of  powers  not 
often  assembled  in  the  same  individual. — There 
is  found  in  them  the  indications  of  fire  and  sen- 
sitiveness, conjoined  with  self-command,  courage, 
and  moderation. — There  is  an  immoveable 
attachment  to  principles,  together  with  the  most 
flexible  accommodation  of  the  mode  and  subject 
of  discourse  to  the  personal  or  national  feelings 
of  all  parties;  and  a  rare  facundity— we  might 
say  exuberance  of  mind,  along  with  the  strictest 
adherence  to  the  ultimate  point  towards  which, 
from  the  first,  he  tends. 

The  actual  influence  of  Christianity,  such  as 
it  was  in  its  first  era,  is  then  subjected  to  an  exjw 
rimeiUum  crucis  in  the  case  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  Idle  would  it  be  to  say  —  Such  and 
such  dogmas  or  motives,  belonging  to  the  Gospel, 
or  implied  in  it,  and  affirmed  in  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  could  not  fail  to  have  a  malignant  or  un- 
charitable influence.  In  refutation  of  any  hypo- 
thetic argument  of  this  sort,  we  boldly  make  our 
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appeal  to  an  example  that  wants  nothing  to 
render  it  conclusive. — Christianity  found  Saul 
of  Tarsus  a  fanatic,  both  by  temper  and  habit : 
—  a  life  of  privations  and  injuries  naturally 
exacerbates  a  iiery  disposition,  and  beyond 
doubt,  "  Paul  the  aged"  would  have  become 
one  of  the  sternest  and  most  implacable  of 
fanatics  the  world  has  seen,  if  the  system  he 
embraced  had  actually  favoured  that  order  of 
feehng ;  or  in  truth,  if  it  had  not  exerted  a 
mighty  efficacy  altogether  of  an  opposite  kind. 
We  turn  then,  for  a  moment,  to  his  epistles. 
And  with  our  ])articular  object  in  view,  it  is 
natural  to  distribute  them  in  three  classes,  the 
Jirtt  consisting  of  those  which  exhibit  the  doc- 
trines and  duties  of  religion  in  an  abstract  form, 
or  without  specific  reference  to  parties  or  occa- 
sions. The  second  comprising  those  that  bear 
upon  the  disorders  or  controversies  existing  in 
certain  communities ;  and  the  /AiVrf— including 
the  private  and  clerical  epistles. 

I,  Of  the  FIRST  CLASS,  the  most  general,  or 
impersonal,  is  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  and 
the  fact  which  meets  us  at  a  glance,  as  pertinent 
to  our  inquiry,  though  of  a  negative  kind,  ought 
not  to  be  slighted. — The  elaborate  argument  of 
this  treatise  is  addressed  to  the  Jewish  converts 
to  Christianity ; — now  when  a  man  has  broken 
himself  off  from  a  communion  of  which  once  he 
was  the  zealous  supporter,  and  especially  if  he 
liave   received   cruel   injuries    ftum  his  former 
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friends,  it  is  almost  a  constant  thing  to  find 
him  casting  contempt  upon  the  system  he  has 
renounced,  and  taking  a  position  as  remote  as 
possihle  from  the  one  whence  his  irritated  oppo- 
nents assail  him.  And  why  should  not  the  rule 
hold  good  in  the  instance  before  us  ?  Spurned 
and  persecuted  by  the  Jewish  authorities,  and 
made  the  minister  of  an  economy  which  avow- 
edly was  to  supersede  tlie  ancient  dispensation, 
what  would  have  been  more  natural  than  that 
he  should  exult  over  the  falling  fabric  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  indulge  in  the  bitterness  and 
irony  common  to  controversy,  and  especially  to 
controversy  in  the  hands  of  a  renegade.  But  in 
contrariety  to  any  such  supposition,  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  renders  a  homage  to  the  Mosaic 
institutions,  and  to  the  principles  and  practices 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  as  cordial  and  full,  as 
could  have  been  offered  by  Gamaliel  himself. 
The  diflerence  between  Paul  and  Gamaliel 
related  only  to  the  intention,  or  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Law,  and  its  rites.  The  Pentateuch 
sustains  no  disparagement  in  the  hands  of  the 
apostle,  who  though  he  was  preaching  to  all 
nations  an  economy  which  implies  the  abroga- 
tion of  that  of  Moses,  would  not  erect  the  new 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  ;  but  rather  builds  the 
new  upon  the  old,  as  its  immovable  foundation. 
If  at  all  he  inculpates  the  ancient  institute,  he 
does  so  only  in  compliance  with  a  divine  decla- 
ration, to  that  effect,  uttered  long  before  : — "  If 
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that  first  covenant  had  been  faultless,  then  should 
no  place  liave  been  souglit  for  the  second.  For 
finding  fault  with  them,  he  saith.  Behold  the 
days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  wlien  I  will  make  a 
new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with 
the  house  of  Judah." 

And  if  the  author  of  this  treatise  does  not 
vilify  the  party  he  had  left,  neither  does  he  flatter 
the  party  he  had  joined  : — not  any  of  the  spite 
on  the  one  side,  nor  of  the  partiality  on  the  other 
of  the  sectarist,  is  found  in  him. — "  I  have  many 
things  to  say,  and  hard  to  be  uttered,  seeing  ye 
are  dull  of  hearing,  and  instead  of  making  the 
progress  which  might  have  been  expected,  have 
need  to  be  taught  afresh  the  very  elements  of 
your  profession."  And  yet  this  reproof  does  not 
spring  from  a  petulance  which  will  be  always 
finding  fault,  even  with  friends  and  favourites ; 
for  the  kindest  expressions  almost  immediately 
follow.  —  "Beloved,  we  are  persuaded  better 
things  of  you : — God  is  not  unrighteous,  to  forget 
your  work  and  labour  of  love." 

Not  to  insist  upon  several  express  admoni- 
tions to  a  peaceable  and  charitable  behaviour, 
and  to  patience  under  persecution,  we  may 
safely  affirm  that  a  calm,  erudite,  and  refined 
argument,  such  as  that  of  this  treatise,  must 
be  adjudged  the  product  of  a  mind  habitually 
serene,  as  well  as  devout,  and  of  a  mind 
which,  even  by  the  complication  of  its  infer- 
ences, is  proved  to  possess  that  equipoise   of 
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the  understanding,  which,  whether  original  or 
acquired,  never  consists  with  the  prevalence  of 
turbulent  and  rancorous  passions. 

The  epistle  to  the  Romans,  if  in  some  respects 
more  personal  than  that  to  the  Hebrews,  is  yet, 
in  the  main,  a  theological  and  ethical  treatise, 
rather  than  a  letter,  and  is  in  tlie  same  way 
available  as  proof  of  the  calm  command  vrhich 
the  writer  retained  of  the  reasoning  faculty — a 
command  very  likely  to  be  lost  in  a  long  course 
of  perils,  privations,  changes  of  scene,  injurious 
treatment,  and  public  labour ;  even  if  the  native 
temperament  be  tranquil,  much  more  if  it  be 
susceptible  of  strong  excitements.  Is  it  to  be 
believed  that,  if  the  youthful  violence  and  bigotry 
of  the  writer  had  been  kept  alive  by  Christianity, 
the  combined  influence  of  original  temper,  a 
stimulating  system  of  opinions,  and  a  life  like 
that  of  the  persecuted  Paul,  would  have  left  him, 
at  sixty,  a  reasoner  such  as  he  appears  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans  ? 

Some  kind  of  exa^oration  or  distortion  of  the 
principles  of  virtue  characterises  always  fanati- 
cism, and  belongs  to  it  under  every  modification. 
If  at  any  time  there  arise  a  controversy  between 
common  sense  and  good  morals  on  the  one  side, 
and  some  exorbitant  and  turgid  pretension  to 
heroic  virtue  on  the  other,  no  such  event  will 
ever  happen  as  that  the  Fanatic  should  range 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  former,  against  the 
latter: — quite  otherwise,  and  as  if  by  irresistible 
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attraction,  does  he  pass  over  toward  wliatever 
is  disproportioned,  tumid,  enormous,  violent ;  and 
as  certainly  he  assails  whatever  is  just  and  mo- 
dest. With  a  like  certainty  do  dense  mephitic 
vapours  subside  into  caverns  and  sepulchres ; 
while  inflammable  gases  mount  to  the  upper 
sky.  Now  a  controversy,  precisely  of  this  sort, 
was  abroad  in  the  age  of  the  apostles.  —  The 
strait  and  rigid  portion  of  the  Jewish  people 
had  carried  to  the  utmost  extreme  the  national 
propensity  to  sanctimonious  pride,  in  contempt 
of  every  plain  principle  of  moraUty.  The 
Jewish  idea  of  virtue  and  piety,  at  that  time, 
might  fitly  be  compared  to  the  image  one  obtains 
of  a  distant  temple  or  palace,  when  seen  through 
a  knotted  and  misshapen  lens : — high  and  low 
are  reversed ;  the  pinnacles  seem  to  prop  the 
columns; — the  foundations  are  heaved  aloft;— 
chasms  gape  in  the  midst ; — every  line  is  broken, 
and  the  wings  are  disjoined  from  the  body.  In 
what  manner  then  did  Paul  assail  these  illusions? 
Not  as  a  fanatic  of  some  adverse  school  might 
have  done,  by  opposing  one  extravagance  to 
another.  But  (as  we  actually  find  in  the  first 
three  chapters  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans)  by 
leading  the  minds  of  men  back,  in  the  most 
vigorous  style  of  reprobatory  eloquence,  to  the 
great  principles  of  justice,  continence,  tempe- 
rance, and  piety.  After  solemnly  asserting  the 
righteous  government  of  God,  with  what  force 
does  he  bring  home  the  unquestioned  maxims 
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of  law  upon  the  seared  pride  of  the  licentious 
and  self-complacent  Jew! — "Behold,  thou  art 
called  a  Jew,  and  restest  in  the  taw,  and  makest 
thy  boast  of  God! — through  breaking  of  the  law 
dishonourest  thou  God?~Thou  teacher  of  the 
law,  dost  thou  steal,  commit  adultery,  and  sacri- 
lege ?" — This,  we  say,  is  sound  reason,  opposed 
to  corruption,  evasions  and  perversity ;  and  it 
carries  ample  proof  of  the  integrity  of  the  writer's 
understanding. 

But  there  is  a  test  of  character  which  yet 
remains  to  be  sought  for.  Does  then  Paul  use 
truth  and  reason  as  mere  instruments  of  violence 
in  assailing  an  adversary  ?  (for  this  is  sometimes 
seen)  does  he  drive  with  indiscriminate  fury 
over  the  ground,  sweeping  all  things  before 
him,  good  and  bad  ? — In  stripping  his  mistaken 
countrymen  of  their  cloak  of  lies,  does  he  rend 
away  their  garment  also — their  genuine  advan- 
tage 1  It  is  not  so.  After  bringing  his  arraign- 
ment of  national  casuistry  to  a  just  conclusion — 
a  conclusion  utterly  foreign  to  the  modes  of 
thinking  then  in  vogue — namely,  That  the  true 
circumcision  "  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit, 
and  not  in  the  letter,  whose  praise  is  not  of  men 
but  of  God  ;"  he  takes  up  instantly  the  opposite 
position,  which  might  seem  to  have  been  en- 
dangered, and  becomes  himself  the  advocate  of 
Jewish  distinctions,  so  far  as  they  were  valid. 
"  What  advantage  then  hath  the  Jew  ?  or  what 
profit  is  there  of  circumcision? — much  every 
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WAV."  This  is  precisely  the  course  of  modera- 
tion ;~this  is  that  gathering  up  of  an  argument 
on  all  sides,  which  a  wise  and  temperate  man, 
who  is  labouring  only  for  trutli,  will  take  care 
not  to  leave  another  to  do  for  him.  If  this  is 
to  be  deemed  the  style  of  the  inflated  and  acri- 
monious Fanatic,  or  of  the  partisan  and  bigot, 
wo  must  give  up  every  attempt  to  establish 
distinctions,  and  must  grant  that  all  moral  cha- 
racteristics are  nugatory.  Let  us  only  imagine 
ourselves  to  have  heard  the  young  Saul  disputing 
against  Christianity  with  his  comrades,  on  his 
road  to  Damascus ;  can  we  suppose  that  his 
argument  would  have  been  balanced  in  any  such 
equitable  manner?  It  is  conspicuous  and  un- 
questionable that  the  Gospel,  such  as  Paul  found 
it,  instead  of  fomenting  in  any  way  the  natural 
intolerance  of  his  temper,  had  actually  restored 
the  equilibrium  of  his  mind,  and  had  taught  the 
zealot  to  be  just! 

To  prove  that  all  men  stand  on  the  very 
same  level  of  guilt  in  the  righteous  estimation 
of  the  Impartial  Judge,  is  an  argument  the 
fanatic  lets  alone,  if  he  does  not  impugn  it. — 
We  shall  never  see  him  equalizing  pretensions 
of  all  sorts,  in  language  such  as  follows. — "  What 
then,  are  we  better  than  they  .'  No,  in  no  wise ; 
for  we  have  before  proved,  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, that  they  are  all  under  sin. — All  are  gone 
out  of  the  way — have  become  unprofitable ; — 
there  is  none  that  doeth  good — no,  not  one!" 
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This  doctrine  the  fanatic  places  on  some  other 
ground  than  that  of  the  universal  principles 
of  morality,  and  he  always  appends  to  it  some 
saving  clause  or  evasion,  such  as  shall  turn  aside 
from  himself  its  humbling  inference. 

But  if,  in  Paul's  account,  condemnation  be 
universal,  grace  is  so  too,  at  least  in  its  aspect 
toward  mankind,  and  in  its  proposals. — As  there 
is  no  difference  in  guilt,  so  is  there  none,  either 
in  the  conditions  of  pardon,  or  in  the  eligibility 
of  men  to  the  Divine  favour.  "  Is  God  the  God 
of  the  Jews  only  ?  Is  he  not  of  the  Gentiles 
also  ?  Yes,  of  the  Gentiles  also."  And  it  is 
now  true,  as  the  same  writer  expresses  it  in 
another  place,  that,  under  the  banner  of  Christ, 
there  are  no  exclusions  and  no  peculiarities.— 
"  Greek  and  Jew,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  and 
free,  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus  :"  or  to  use  the 
equivalent  language  of  another  Apostle — That 
God  puts  no  difference  between  man  and  man ; — 
is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  but  that  "  in  every 
NATION  he  that  feareth  God,  and  workcth  right- 
eousness is  accepted  of  him."- — Bright  expansion 
of  heavenly  glory !  Welcome  news  from  on 
high !  with  emphasis  may  we  say,  in  hearing 
this  canon  of  grace—"  The  true  light  now 
shineth!"  But  what  we  have  specifically  to  do 
with  is  this  only — That  the  men  who  spent  all 
their  strength  as  preachers  and  writers  in  pro- 
mulgating such  a  doctrine,  and  in  an  age  too 
such  as  the  one  they  actually  lived  in,  were 
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assuredly  no  fanatics.  And  let  it  be  told  that 
these  preacliers  of  universal  good-will  were  not 
Grecian  sages,  but  Jews; — Jews  born  and  bred 
in  the  very  ferment  of  bigotry.  Moreover  the 
most  conspicuous  of  this  band  of  innovators 
burst  upon  the  world  in  the  very  character  of 
a  sanguinary  zealot — "  a  Hebrew  of  the  He- 
brews"— a  sanctimonious  Pharisee — and  by  early 
propensity  "  a  persecutor  and  injurious." — We 
loudly  defy  contradiction  in  affirming  then.  That 
Christianity,  such  as  the  Apostles  held  it,  was 
not  fanatical. 

As  matter  of  argument  it  must  be  deemed 
quite  superfluous,  and  yet  as  matter  of  impression 
it  might  be  proper,  to  adduce  the  preceptive  and 
concluding  portions  of  this  same  epistle  to  the 
Romans  in  proof  of  the  symmetry  and  com- 
pleteness of  that  moral  code  which  the  writer 
promulgates  or  enforces.  And  afler  doing  so, 
we  should  be  entitled  to  the  inference,  on  an- 
other ground,  that  he  was  no  fanatic  ; — for 
the  fanatic  never  fails  to  exaggerate  or  deform 
morality,  on  the  one  side,  or  on  the  other.  We 
must  not  however  omit  to  mention  (for  it  is  of 
peculiar  importance)  the  decisive  assertion  of 
the  duty  of  submitting  to  civil  powers  that 
occurs  in  the  13th  chapter  of  this  epistle. 
Taking  with  us  our  modern  anxious  notions  of 
civil  liberty,  we  might  perhaps  covet  to  find  in  this 
noted  passage,  some  exception  made  in  favour  of 
popular  rights.   Be  this  desire  reasonable  or  not. 
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It  is  certain  that  so  full  and  clear  a  statement 
of  the  relative  duty  of  magistrate  and  subject, 
ill  favour  of  the  former,  is  in  a  high  degree 
remarkable,  as  coming  from  a  man  who,  through 
a  long  course  of  yeare,  had  endured  all  sorts  of 
wrongs  from  the  "  powers  that  then  were" — 
both  Jewish  and  Roman.  No  exasperation,  it 
is  evident,  had  grown  as  a  habit  upon  the  writer's 
mind.  He  did  not  (fanatic-like)  seek  to  revenge 
himself  upon  dignities  and  thrones,  by  sapping, 
in  the  opinions  of  the  infant  sect,  the  foundations 
of  political  obedience.  In  later  ages  it  is  hard 
to  find,  among  the  persecuted,  parallel  instances 
of  forbearance. 

If  Christians  of  every  age  had  but  paid  de- 
ference to  it,  the  I'ltb  chapter  of  this  epistle 
contains,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  verses,  a 
comprehensive  refutation  of  every  pretext  of 
religious  factionj  whether  urged  by  the  refrac- 
tory, or  by  the  despotic  party.  The  simplest 
principles  are  always  those  which  mankind  are 
the  slowest  to  learn.  It  has  been  so  in  phi- 
losophy ;^it  has  been  so  in  the  business  of  civil 
government; — and  it  is  so  in  matters  of  religion. 
A  doctrine  which,  when  expressed  at  large, 
seems  too  trite  or  obvious  to  be  formally  an- 
nounced, and  which  asks  no  proof,  is  the  very 
point  that  the  perversity  of  tlie  human  mind 
evades  or  shuns.  To  whatever  causes  the  per- 
tinacity of  sectarism  may  be  attributed  (a  ques- 
tion foreign  to  our  subject)  it  remains  certain 
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that  Cliristianity,  as  taught  by  ike  Apostles,  is 
wholly  guiltless  of  the  mischief.  The  chapter 
just  named,  and  another  of  like  imiiort/'  abun- 
dantly refute  the  calumny  that  the  Religion  of 
Christ  is  generative  of  discords.  The  wit  of 
man  could  devise  no  cautionary  provision  against 
such  evils  more  complete,  more  conclusive,  or 
more  perspicuous,  tlian  the  one  we  here  find. 
Precept,  argument,  instruction,  have  done  their 
utmost.  With  what  freshness  and  vigour  do 
good  sense  and  charity  breathe  combined  in 
every  phrase  and  verse  of  this  chapter  !  If  we 
have  been  wading  through  the  noisome  quags 
of  church  squabbles  (ancient  or  modern)  the 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  turning  to  this  passage — 
bright  and  clear,  is  hke  that  of  escaping  from 
a  pestilential  swamp,  where  we  were  tormented 
by  the  musquito,  to  a  hill-top  on  which  the  gales 
are  pure,  the  sky  clear,  and  the  prospect  un- 
bounded !  To  quote  any  single  verse  of  the 
chapter,  apart  from  its  context,  were  a  damage ; 
for  the  whole  is  closely  woven  together  in  con- 
formity with  the  genuine  rules  of  natural  and 
manly  eloquence.  It  only  remains  to  remind 
the  reader  (after  he  has  turned  to  the  passage) 
of  the  conclusion — That  the  writer  of  the  epistle, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  temper  in  early 
life,  was  no  fanatic  at  the  time  when  he  addressed 
the  Christians  of  Rome. 
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Evidence  to  the  same  effect,  both  of  a  nega- 
tive and  positive  kind,  might  be  drawn  from 
tlie  epistles  to  the  churches  at  Ephesus  and  at 
Colosse.  Besides  the  purity  and  simplicity  of 
the  ethical  portions  of  these  letters,  which  be- 
speak a  sound  and  tranquil  mind,  the  only 
special  points  to  be  adverted  to,  are  the  explicit 
assertion  in  both  epistles,  of  the  equalization  of 
religious  privileges,  and  the  nullity  of  those 
exclusive  pretensions  on  which  the  Jew  founded 
liis  contempt  of  the  bulk  of  mankind. — "  Christ," 
says  the  Apostle,  "  is  our  peace,  who  hath  made 
Jew  and  Gentile  one,  having  broken  down  the 
middle  wall  of  partition." — Again  :  "  Ye  there- 
fore are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners ;  but 
fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  house- 
hold of  God."  We  find  also  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Colossians  a  very  remarkable  (shall  we  say 
a  prophetic)  caution  against  that  spirit  of  mingled 
superstition  and  fanaticism — of  presumption  and 
servility,  which  so  soon  made  its  appearance  in 
the  Church,  and  rapidly  spread,  and  actually 
held  its  sway,  undisputed,  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  The  voluntary  {or  artificial)  humilia- 
tions— the  worshippmg  of  angels — the  sancti- 
monious abstinences — the  human  traditions — 
the  specious  piety,  and  the  idle  tormenting  of 
the  body ; — in  a  word,  all  the  elements  of  the 
great  apostasy  are  here  designated  in  the  most 
distinct  manner ;  or  as  if  the  many-coloured 
corruptions  of  the   tenth   century  had  vividly 
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passed  before  the  eye  of  the  writer.  How  sound 
and  healthy  is  that  piety  and  that  morality  which 
he  recommends  in  opposition  to  all  such  ab- 
surdities! 

II.  We  turn  next  to  those  of  the  epistles  of 
Paul  which,  in  a  more  direct  manner,  are  per- 
sonal communications  from  the  writer  to  the 
parties  addressed,  and  which,  as  they  relate  to 
local  controversies,  disagreements,  or  partialities, 
rife  at  the  moment,  may  be  expected  to  exhibit 
more  of  the  writer's  sensitiveness  than  a  bare 
theological  treatise,  or  a  hortatory  letter  is  likely 
to  display.  The  genuine  character  and  disposi- 
tions of  an  author  naturally  become  most  con- 
spicuous on  those  occasions  when  lie  is  wrought 
upon  by  personal  feelings.  Six  of  the  Pauline 
epistles  come  under  this  description ;  and  we 
first  advert  to  those  that  are  altogether  of  an 
amicable  kind,  and  embody  the  writer's  lively 
aflPection  to  two  favoured  societies. 

The  epistle  "  to  the  faithful  at  Philippi"  is  a 
warm  expression  of  feeling,  such  as  is  proper  to 
an  endeared  personal  friendship,  resting  on  the 
basis  of  a  thorough  confidence.  The  tenderness 
and  the  graciousness  that  pervade  it  are  much 
to  our  present  purpose ;  and  so  is  that  spirit  of 
lofty  and  fervent  piety  which  it  breathes ;  for 
these  are  conclusive  proof  of  what  the  influence 
of  Christianity  was  in  its  pristine  era.  But  we 
shall  pause  only  at  certain  specific  indications  of 
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the  temper  of  the  writer.  The  first  of  these  is 
of  an  extraordinary  sort,  and  may  appear  to  con- 
tradict the  supposition,  drawn  from  other  sources, 
that  the  apostles  maintained  the  honours  of  their 
high  function  by  a  stern  and  efficacious  rebuke 
of  factious  proceedings.  But  the  truth  seems 
to  be  that,  although  on  urgent  occasions,  and 
when  they  had  to  deal  hand  to  hand  with  the 
contumacious  sectarist  or  pernicious  heretic, 
tliey  used  with  promptitude  "  the  power  which 
the  Lord  had  given  them,"  their  native  feelings, 
abhorrent  of  the  despotic  and  jealous  course 
customary  with  spiritual  dignities,  restrained 
them  from  employing  penal  powers,  if  by  any 
means  it  could  be  avoided.  What  Paul's  inner 
dispositions  were  in  relation  to  contentious  or 
ambitious  zealots,  we  here  perceive. — "  Some 
indeed  preach  Christ  even  of  envy  and  strife — 
of  contention,  not  sincerely,  supposing  (intend- 
ing) to  add  affliction  to  my  bonds. — What  then  i 
notwithstanding  every  way,  whether  in  pretence 
or  in  truth,  Christ  is  preached,  and  I  therein  do 
rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice!"  Can  this  be  the 
language  of  the  man  who,  some  thirty  years 
before,  had  been  seen  raging  up  and  down 
through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  cramming 
its  dungeons  with  innocent  women  and  children? 
Christianity  truly  had  done  his  temper  no  harm 
in  the  interval ! 

In  personal  conflict  with  these  vexatious  de- 
magogues, Paul  might  perhaps,  from  a  sense  of 
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public  duty,  have  assumed  another  tone;  but 
we  see  that  when,  in  the  freedom  of  private 
fricndsliip,  he  refers  to  the  rancour  of  such 
teachers  toward  himself,  his  mind  was  not  that 
of  the  despot,  or  of  the  fanatic. — It  is  evident, 
on  the  contrary,  that  much  personal  proficiency 
in  the  virtues  of  self-command,  qualified  him  to 
admonish  others — "  to  be  of  one  accord,  of  one 
mind  ; — to  do  nothinjj  tln'ough  strife,  or  vain- 
glory, but  in  lowliness  of  mind  to  esteem  others 
better  than  themselves." 

A  similar  affection  was  borne  by  the  apostle 
to  the  Thessalonian  Christians :  and  on  the 
strength  of  that  affection,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
conscious  integrity,  he  appeals  to  them  to  attest, 
as  well  the  integrity  as  the  mildness  of  his  mini- 
sterial conduct  among  them.  A  foreknowledge, 
probably,  of  the  vengeance  then  impending  the 
Jewish  people,  and  near  to  fall  upon  the  re- 
bellious city,  seems  to  be  couched  in  the  terms 
he  employs  when  speaking  of  his  outrageous 
countrymen.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
passage  breathes  a  vindictive  spirit,  or  that  it  is 
unbecoming  the  occasion. — "  The  wrath  (that 
specific  judgment,  long  ago  threatened)  is  come 
upon  them  to  the  utmost,  who  both  killed  the 
Lord  Jesus,  as  they  did  their  own  prophets ; 
and  have  persecuted  us,  and  please  not  God, 
and  are  contrary  to  all  men— forbidding  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles." 
Yet  the  painful  theme  is  insUintly  dropped,  and 
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happier    sentiments  —  the    characteristic    senti- 
ments of  the  writer's  mind,  prevail. 

It  is  not  (as  we  need  hardly  affirm)  a  simple 
declaration  of  the  Divine  displeasure  against  sin, 
or  the  authorized  announcement  of  approaching 
judgment,  that  indicate  the  fanatic ; — for  this 
oflice  may  in  fact  be  the  highest  work  of  charity, 
and  may  be  performed  under  the  impulse  of  the 
warmest  benevolence.  But  it  is  when  the  wrath 
of  heaven  is  a  man's  chosen  and  constant  theme, 
and  when,  without  any  commission  to  that 
effect,  he  takes  upon  him  to  hurl  the  bolts  of 
the  Most  High,  this  way  and  that — at  individuals 
or  at  communities : — it  is  then  that  we  justly 
impute  malevolence,  as  well  as  a  gloomy  extra- 
vagance of  temper.  Now  when  we  find,  in  the 
second  of  Paul's  epistles  to  the  believers  of 
Thessalonica,  one  of  the  most  appalling  descrip- 
tions of  the  future  wrath  that  the  Bible  any 
where  contains,  it  may  be  enough  to  compare 
the  insulated  passage  with  the  general  tenor  of 
the  writer's  letters  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  "  the  perdition  of  ungodly  men"  was  as  far 
as  possible  from  being  the  topic  toward  which 
his  thoughts  continually  tended,  and  upon  which 
(as  is  the  fanatic)  he  was  always  copious,  elo- 
quent, and  at  ease.  But  we  are  bound  to  go 
further;  and  while  we  pause  (in  the  next  chapter) 
at  the  prophetic  description  of  the  great  apostasy 
that,  seven  centuries  afterwards,  should  reach 
its  height,  who  does  not  stand  back,  us  if  in  the 
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Divine  Presence,  and  confess  that  it  is  not  Paul, 
but  the  Omniscient  God  who  speaks  T — Every 
phrase  of  terror — is  it  not  deep  as  the  thunder 
of  Heaven  f  When  the  Supreme  thus  distinctly 
utters  his  voice  from  on  high,  let  him  that  dares 
come  forward  to  arraign  the  style  ? 

But  we  are  soon  brought  back  to  the  level  of 
human  sentiments,  and  again  see  the  writer's 
genuine  character  in  the  casual  expression  of  his 
mind,  as  occasions  arise.  "  If  any  man  obey 
not  our  word  by  this  epistle,  note  that  man,  and 
have  no  company  with  him,  that  he  may  be 
ashamed."  Here  is  apostolic  vigour — necessary 
for  the  general  good;  nevertheless  the  culprit 
is  not  forgotten ;  much  less  consigned  to  ven- 
geance.—-" Yet  count  him  not  as  an  enemy ;  but 
admonish  him  as  a  brother."  The  caution  this, 
of  a  paternal  heart. 

The  two  epistles  to  the  Christians  of  Corinth, 
and  the  one  to  those  of  Galatia,  are  marked  by 
a  speciality  of  meaning  in  every  part,  and  also 
by  a  frequent  admixture  of  personal  feelings:  yet 
of  a  different  kind  from  that  which  distinguishes 
the  letters  last  mentioned.  Capital  errors,  and 
practical  abuses,  and  church  disorders  in  the 
one  instance,  and  a  grave  perversion  of  doctrine 
in  the  other,  brought  into  play  the  sterner 
elements  of  the  apostolic  character,  and  we  see, 
by  this  means,  not  only  what  was  the  writer's 
style  of  reproof;  but  what  was  the  temper  called 
up  in  him  by  open  and  irritathig  opposition  to 
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his  just  authority.  Sliall  it  not  be  now,  that 
young  Saul — the  tyro  of  Gamaliel,  is  to  reappeaf 
on  the  stage,  while  Paul,  the  disciple  of  Jesus, 
stands  aside  ? 

The  evidence  is  before  us.  Nothing  can  be 
more  free  and  natural  than  the  manner  of  these 
compositions;  nothing  more  Uvely  or  spirited. 
If  we  want  native  expressions  of  a  writer's  very 
soul,  here  we  have  them.  And  it  may  be  added 
that,  while  these  three  epistles  abound  witli  those 
incidental  allusions  to  facts  and  to  persons  which 
place  their  genuineness  far  beyond  doubt,  they 
present  also,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  those  fresh 
touches  of  human  sentiment — absolutely  inimi- 
table, which  alone  would  be  enough  to  assure 
all  who  have  any  perception  of  truth  and  nature, 
that  we  are  conversing  with  real  and  living 
objects  ;  not  with  spurious  images. 

The  first  topic  that  meets  us,  and  the  one 
which  manifestly  was  uppermost  in  the  writer's 
mind,  is  that  of  the  factions  that  had  sprung  up 
among  the  Corinthian  converts. —  We  reach  then 
here  the  ^■ery  point  of  our  experimeiUum  a'ucis. 
— In  what  manner  does  the  rehgious  Chief  deal 
with  the  divisions  of  those  who  (many  of  them) 
were  calling  in  question  his  apostolic  authority  ? 
Now  not  to  insist  upon  that  general  rule  of 
policy  which  leads  a  chief  to  manage  factions 
for  his  own  advantage;  or  to  play  one  party 
against  another,  it  is  certain  that,  if  a  man's 
own  spirit  be  factious — if  he  harbour  a  secret 
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virulence,  the  tendencies  of  nature  will  draw  him 
on,  ere  he  is  aware,  and  even  against  his  sense  of 
personal  discretion,  to  take  a  side,  and  to  join 
in  the  fray.  Whatever  tone  of  impartiality  he 
may  assume,  or  how  sincerely  soever  he  may 
wish  to  compose  the  feud,  he  will  be  sure  to 
throw  in  some  pungent  matter  that  shall  in- 
crease the  ferment. — But  Paul  on  this  occasion 
neither  acts  the  wily  part  of  the  adroit  dema- 
gogue, nor  the  involuntary  part  of  the  fanatic. 
He  grants  not  the  slightest  favour,  even  by  any 
indirect  inference,  to  his  personal  adherents  in 
the  Corinthian  church.  But  on  the  contrary, 
without  distinction,  condemns  and  contemns  the 
sectarists  of  those  four  denominations. — "  Every 
one  of  you  saith,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos, 
and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of  Christ ! — Is  then  Christ 
divided  ?"  And  while  "  one  saith  I  am  of  Paul, 
and  another  1  am  of  Apollos,  are  ye  not  carnal  ?" 
Yes,  "  babes  in  Christ" — persons  who,  notwitli- 
stunding  all  their  boasted  gifts,  were  in  fact  only 
just  opening  their  eyes  (if  so  much)  upon  the 
world  of  truth.  And  wlio  is  Paul,  and  who 
Apollos  1  Will  you  say  Leaders  and  Princes  iu 
the  Church  ?  nay,  nothing  more  than  subser- 
vient agents  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  "  Let  a 
man  so  account  of  us  as  the  ministers  (mknials) 
of  Christ,  and  stewards  only  of  tlie  mysteries  of 
God." 

There  is  neither  guile  nor  ambition  in  this: 
nor  can  it  be  thought  to  savour  of  the  smothered 
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inflammatory  style  of  one  whose  factious  temper 
is  always  getting  the  better  of  his  sense  of  inte- 
rest and  his  motives  of  policy.  The  blow  is 
aimetJ  at  the  very  root  of  discord ;  and  the 
apostles  themselves  would  retreat  from  the  place 
of  honour  that  belonged  to  them,  if  no  other 
means  could  be  found  for  withdrawing  their 
names  from  the  banners  of  a  party.  "  In  hand- 
ling this  subject,"  says  Paul,  "  1  have  thus  used 
my  own  name  and  that  of  Apollos,  that  ye  might 
learn  in  us  (though  in  fact  we  be  rightful  chiefs 
in  the  Church)  not  to  think  of  any  above  what 
is  enjoined ;  and  that  no  one  of  you  be  inflated 
with  zeal  for  one,  against  another." 

Yet  must  the  apostolic  authority  be  exerted  in 
a  manner  that  shall  inspire  the  disorderly  with 
fear.  Yes,  but  it  is  not  the  personal  antagonists 
of  Paul  that  are  selected  as  the  objects  of  the 
supernatural  infliction  : — a  shameless  violator  of 
the  common  principles  of  morality  is  the  victim. 
"  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  let  the  inces- 
tuous man  be  delivered  unto  Satan,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh  ;  that  the  spirit  may  be 
saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord." 

Whatever  incidental  evils  may  arise  from  that 
separation  and  seclusion  which  Christianity  in- 
volves, they  would  all,  or  nearly  all,  be  avoided, 
if  the  apostolic  rule  wei'e  but  adhered  to,  such 
as  we  find  it  luminously  laid  down  in  these 
epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and  which,  if  reduced 
into  an  abstract  form,  might  be  thus  expressed: 
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— That  the  rigours  of  church  discipline  should 
be  made  to  bear  upon  the  society  itself,  while  a 
bland,  unscrupulous  and  unsanctimonious  cour- 
tesy of  behaviour  on  the  part  of  Christians 
towards  others,  allows  tlie  leaven  of  the  Gospel 
freely  to  mingle  itself  with  the  general  mass  of 
mankind.  What  can  more  approve  itself  to 
reason  than  a  principle  like  this  ?  What  can  be 
more  unlike  the  supercilious  monasticism  and  the 
morose  sectarism  of  the  fanatic  ?  Indeed  secta- 
rists  and  fanatics  of  all  classes,  and  in  every  age, 
liave  just  reversed  the  apostolic  canon. — That  is 
to  say,  they  have  enclosed  themselves  and  their 
sanctity  in  a  coop  of  pride,  so  as  to  deprive  the 
profane  world  of  the  benefit  it  might  have  got 
from  the  spectacle  of  virtue  so  exalted  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  have  expended  their  entire  fund 
of  indulgences  —  one  upon  another.  Nothing 
has  been  so  bard  as  to  get  admission  into  the 
exquisite  circle  of  purity ; — nothing  so  easy  as 
to  Uve  there  when  once  admitted !  It  has  been 
like  climbing  a  painful  and  rugged  steep — to  find 
at  the  summit,  a  luxurious  level. 

The  apostle  would  have  it  quite  otherwise. 
Let  us  stop  to  gaze  a  moment  upon  his  golden, 
but  much-neglected  maxim  of  church  polity. 
Alas,  that  the  roll  of  church  history  illustrates 
its  excellence  so  often  by  contrarieties  ! 

*'  I  have  here  been  enjoining  yon  not  to  bold 
any  intercourse  with  persous  of  impure  man- 
ners; (but  do  not  misunderstand  me)  1  am  not 
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speaking  of  worldly  men,  whether  covetous  or 
rapacious,  or  idolatrous ;  for  to  observe  any  such 
rule  in  relation  to  them  would  be  to  exclude 
yourselves  altogether  from  the  social  economv. 
On  the  contrary,  my  meaning  is,  that  you  should 
maintain  no  intimacy  with  one  who,  making  a 
profession  of  the  Gospel,  and  calling  himself  a 
brother,  is  licentious,  avaricious,  profane ;  is 
addicted  to  slander,  or  is  intemperate,  or  rapa- 
cious. For  what  affair  of  mine  is  it  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  those  who  have  not  voluntarily 
placed  themselves  within  the  circle  of  church 
censure  ?  Such  belong  to  the  Divine  Tribunal. 
But  judge  ye  those  of  your  own  society : — and 
in  the  present  instance,  excommunicate  this  same 
flagitious  person." 

How  might  the  Church  by  this  time,  and  long 
ago,  have  spread  itself  through  the  world,  and 
its  purity  have  been  maintained,  if  regard  had 
been  paid  to  the  simple  rule  we  have  quoted ! 
The  same  law  of  chanty  and  integrity,  expanded 
and  applied  to  the  difficult  question  of  social 
communication  with  idolaters,  is  brought  for- 
ward again  in  the  8th  and  10th  chapters.— Shall 
we  find  any  one  so  uncandid  or  so  perverted  in 
spirit  as  to  refuse  to  Paul  the  praise  of  high  good 
sense,  as  well  as  of  benignity  in  this  instance  1 
The  whole  of  the  practical  instructions  that  fill 
the  middle  chapters  of  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthian  church,  are  eminently  characteristic 
of  a  calm  and  temperate  mind  ;  and  stand  in  full 
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opposition  to  the  crooked  policy,  to  the  acrid 
bigotry,  to  the  imbecile  conscientiousness,  and  to 
the  foul  hypocrisy  that  so  often  have  deformed 
the  profession  of  the  Gospel, 

Must  apostolic  rigour  pursue  its  victim  with 
inexorable  wrath  ?  Far  from  it.  How  does  the 
paternal  spirit  of  Paul  rejoice  (in  the  second 
epistle)  over  the  repentant  culprit !  "  Sufficient 
to  such  a  man  is  this  punishment ; — comfort  him, 
therefore,  lest  he  be  swallowed  up  with  over- 
much sorrow. — Wherefore  I  beseech  you  that 
ye  would  confuin  your  love  toward  him."  A 
Father  in  the  midst  of  his  children  does  not 
sooner  relent,  or  hasten  more  to  meet  a  penitent 
son,  than  does  this  apostle,  as  we  sec  him  admi- 
nistering the  affairs  of  the  infant  churches. 

A  delicate  part  remained  to  be  performed  in 
reference  to  the  indispensable  duty  of  asserting 
the  apostolic  power,  impugned  as  it  had  been 
by  a  factious  Jewish  party  at  Corinth.  In 
measure  the  argument  was  a  personal  contro- 
versy ;  yet  did  it  involve  common  principles. 
The  occasion  was  precisely  one  of  that  peculiar 
and  difficult  kind  on  which  a  public  person  feels 
that  he  must  defend  himself,  as  an  individual, 
against  those  who,  in  assailing  his  single  reputa- 
tion, mean  much  more  than  to  tread  a  fair  name 
in  the  dust:  in  such  a  case  the  timid,  or  the 
falsely  modest,  give  ground  ; — and  murky  pride 
throws  tip  public  interests,  rather  than  descend 
to  explanations  with  a  dcs]»ised  antagonist;  while 
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the  arrogant  or  despotic  chief  comes  out  in  ire 
to  repel  the  assault,  and  thinks  only  how  best  to 
save  his  personal  importance, 

The  course  taken  by  the  Apostle  is  quite  of  a 
different  sort.  The  mingled  strain  of  apology, 
remonstrance,  and  entreaty,  which  closes  the 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  brings  together,  in 
admirable  combination,  the  emotions  of  a  highly 
sensitive,  generous,  humble,  and  yet  noble  mind, 
striving  alternately  with  itself,  and  with  its  sense 
of  public  duty.  The  abrupt  transitions,  the 
frequent  interrogations,  the  sudden  appeals,  and 
the  genial  warmth  of  the  whole,  impart  an 
historic  Ufe  to  the  passage,  such  as  makes  the 
reader  think  that  he  sees  and  hears  the  speaker 
actually  before  him.  It  is  saying  little  to  affirm 
that  a  composition  of  this  order  stands  immensely 
remote  from  the  suspicion  of  spuriousness : — if 
this  be  not  reality,  the  objects  that  now  press 
upon  the  senses  are  not  real ;  and  the  stamp  of 
truth  which  marks  it,  involves  also  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  system,  liut  this  is  not  all; — 
for  if  we  ought  in  any  case  to  rely  upon  the 
universal  principles  of  human  nature,  as  they 
are  gathered  from  history  and  observation,  we 
may  affirm  that  it  is  the  property  of  gloomy  or 
malignant  opinions,  or  of  notions  that  are  pre- 
posterous and  exaggerated,  to  impart  a  certain 
fixedness  or  monotony  to  the  mind  and  temper: 
— the  passions  become  set  ;^the  style  of  ex- 
pression, even  if  vehement  and  copious,  is  of 
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one  order  only;  — the  themes  of  discourse  are 
few,  and  the  drift  is  ever  the  same.  Were  it 
demanded  to  assign  some  single  characteristic 
which  should  mark  the  fanatic  ill  every  case, 
this  same  exclusiveness  miglit  be  given  as  the  in- 
fallible sign.  On  the  contrary,  a  free  play  of  the 
faculties  and  emotions,  and  a  graceful  versatility 
of  mind,  is  the  distinction  of  those  who  live  in  the 
light,  and  inhale  the  pure  breezes  of  day.  An 
expansive  benevolence,  conjoined  with  the  mild 
affections  of  common  life,  not  only  renders  the 
heart  sensitive  on  all  sides,  but  imparts  an  in- 
terchangeable mobility  to  the  entire  circle  of 
feelings,  so  that  transitions  from  one  to  another 
are  easy  and  rapid  ; — the  character,  in  its  general 
aspect,  is  pleasantly  diversified.  The  storms  of 
December  are  of  one  hue,  and  rush  across  the 
heavens  in  one  direction ;  but  the  Summei-'s 
sky  has  many  colours,  and  a  new  beauty  for 
every  hour. 

Now  we  might  assume  the  rapid  interchange 
of  subjects  and  sentiments,  and  the  abruptness 
of  the  style,  and  its  sparkling  vivacity,  in  the 
passage  before  us,  as  sufficient  proof  of  our 
position,  that  the  mind  of  Paul,  far  from  having 
been  rigidly  fixed  in  one  mood  by  Christianity, 
had  actually  acquired,  under  its  influence,  more 
copiousness  of  feeling  than  his  early  course  seemed 
to  promise.  The  Gospel  had  made  him — we 
appeal  confidently  to  the  instance  now  before 
us— tlie  Gospel  had  made  Paul  a  man  of  much 
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feeling,  and  of  many  feelings.  But  fanaticism, 
if  it  quickens  some  single  sensibility,  renders 
others  torpid,  and  after  a  while  reduces  the 
character  to  the .  narrowest  range,  or  brings  on 
intellectual  atrophy. 

We  have  yet  to  advert,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
epistle  to  the  Christian  societies  of  Galatia;  but 
do  not  meddle  with  what  belongs  in  it  to  the 
theologian,  and  which  has  often  enough  been 
treated  of:  what  is  pertinent  to  our  immediate 
purpose  may  soon  be  said.  Written  about  the 
middle  of  his  apostolic  course,  and  at  the  season 
of  ripened  manhood,  it  may  be  assumed  to  ex- 
hibit the  effect  of  Christianity  after  it  had 
fully  settled  itself  upon  the  moral  and  mental 
habits  of  Paul,  and  before  the  force  of  his 
spirit  had  become  at  all  abated.  We  find  in 
it,  as  we  might  expect,  the  highest  degree  of 
vigour  and  vivacity ;  as  well  as  a  very  decisive 
tone,  and  even  an  authoritative  challenge  of 
submission  to  his  dictates  ui  matters  of  reli- 
gious truth.  There  is  nothing  feeble  in  this 
epistle :  and  yet  we  meet  indications  of  that 
paternal  tenderness  which  distinguishes  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  best-loved  churches :  there  is  the 
same  candour  too  in  acknowledging  whatever 
was  laudable  among  these  societies ;  and  more- 
over such  a  mixture  of  abstract  argument  with 
personal  persuasion  as  indicates  the  writer's 
desire  to  deal  reasonably  with  whoever  would 
listen  to  reason.     Five-sixths  of  the  whole  com- 
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position  is  calm  explanation  of  facts,  or  adduc- 
tion of  evidence.  But  this  is  not  the  style  of 
offended  pride,  when  it  rankles  in  the  bosom 
of  an  intemperate  and  irritated  dignitary. 

Yet  the  main  feature  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Galatians  is  the  breadth  of  the  practical  prin- 
piples  it  supports,  and  the  opposition  it  offers  to 
the  bigotry,  superstition,  and  spiritual  pride  of 
the  Jewish  teachers.  If  Paul  be  vehement,  it  is 
always  in  behalf  of  common  sense  and  libe- 
rality: if  he  be  indignant,  it  is  when  he  man- 
tles to  break  the  chain  of  spiritual  despotism : 
if  he  be  stern,  it  is  to  uphold  consistency. — 
Even  Peter  he  "  withstood  to  the  face,"  on- 
account  of  culpable  compHances  with  Jewish 
sanctimoniousness.  The  obsolete  system  of  na- 
tional seclusion  he  discards,  by  affirming  that 
now,  within  the  Christian  Church,  all  extrinsic 
distinctions  are  merged.  "  There  is  neither 
Greek  nor  Jew,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free, 
there  is  neither  male  nor  female ; — for  all  are 
one  in  Christ  Jesus."  That  superstition  too, 
which  waits  only  an  accidental  excitement  to 
kindle  into  virulent  fanaticism,  he  treats  with 
objurgation  and  contempt.  "  How  turn  ye  again 
to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements,  whereto  ye 
desire  again  to  be  in  bondage  ? — Ye  observe 
days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years. — I  ara 
afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have  bestowed  upon  you 
labour  in  vain!" — "Stand  fast  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free,  and  he  not 
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entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bond;ige." — 
"  In  Christ  Jesus,  neither  circumcision  availeth 
any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision ;  but  faith,  which 
worketh  by  love,"  And  yet  this  liberty  was 
not  libertinism.  "  Use  not  your  liberty  for  an 
occasion  to  the  Hesh ;  but  by  love  serve  one 
another." — "  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall 
not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh." 

But  this  is  that  very  style  of  sound  sense  and 
moderation,  and  that  generalization  of  prin- 
ciples, WITHOUT  LAXITY,  wMch  SO  grievously 
offends  the  imbecile  pietist,  the  scrupulous  bigot, 
and  the  virulent  fanatic. — It  is  the  style  of 
Paul ;  and  his  invariable  use  of  it  carries  for- 
ward our  present  argument  toward  a  triumphant 


III,  The  four  epistles  to  individuals — especially 
the  three  that  are  clerical  or  official,  demand  to 
be  reviewed. 

The  question  in  hand  might,  with  very  little 
hazard — perhaps  with  none,  be  made  to  rest 
upon  the  solitary  evidence  of  the  epistle  to 
Philemon.  If  we  knew  nothing  more  of  the 
writer's  temper  than  what  breaks  upon  us 
through  the  tenderness  and  grace  of  this  short 
letter  (and  were  informed  also  that  the  same 
person  had  commenced  his  course  as  a  san- 
guinary zealot)  the  proof  would  be  complete, 
that  the  system  under  which  his  character  had 
been   matured,   must   have   been   of  the  most 
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benign  sort.  No  such  inconsistency  has  ever 
presented  itself  on  the  various  field  of  human 
nature  as  that  of  a  man  who  being  by  constitu- 
tional tendency  fierce  and  despotic,  after  yielding 
himself  through  a  long  course  of  years  to  the 
influence  of  a  gloomy  creed,  was  yet,  at  the  close 
of  life,  such  as  this  letter  declares  "  Paul  the 
aged"  to  have  been.  It  is  certain  then,  that 
Paul's  creed  was  not  gloomy ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, benign ;  and  benign  in  the  most  active 
and  efficacious  sense.  Is  there  not  in  the  epistle 
to  Philemon  a  melody  of  love,  struck  from  the 
chords  of  a  nicely  attuned  heart  ?  Yet  it  was 
the  Gospel,  not  Nature  that  so  attuned  it. 

If  a  man's  character  is  to  be  known  more 
certainly  from  his  conversation  witli  his  intimate 
friends  or  family,  than  from  his  public  harangues, 
so,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  a  private  corre- 
spondence is  more  available  for  such  a  purpose 
than  a  general  treatise.  And  again,  if  there  be 
any  one  species  of  personal  and  private  corre- 
spondence which,  more  than  another,  lays 
open  a  writer's  secret  principles,  it  is  that 
carried  on  between  men  of  the  same  profession 
or  calling,  on  subjects  involving  the  credit  and 
interests  of  that  calling.  The  sentiments  of 
public  persons  towards  the  commonalty  over 
which  they  exercise  a  control  founded  altogether 
on  opinion,  are  very  apt  to  assume  an  aspect 
cither  of  hostility,  or  of  craftiness.  Then  when 
such  oflicial  persons  interchange  their  private 
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feelings,  and  especially  when  a  superior  of  the 
order  conveys  instructions  to  the  subaltern, 
there  will  infallibly  peep  out,  in  some  part,  the 
sinister  sentiment — the  harboured  grudge,  the 
sly  maxims  of  professional  prudence,  or  the  lurk- 
ing acrimony  and  arrogance  toward  the  popu- 
lace —  if  in  fact  any  such  oblique  motive  or 
principle  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  writer;  nor 
will  any  discretion  avail  to  prevent  its  ap- 
pearance. 

Now  having  before  us  a  writer's  various  com- 
positions, if  we  go  over  them  all,  beginning  with 
those  of  a  general  or  abstract  kind,  and  advance 
to  such  as  are  more  specific,  and  at  last  open  the 
packet  of  his  private  and  professional  papers,  we 
compass  him  on  all  sides ; — we  beleaguer  his 
very  soul—  throw  open  the  "  keep"  of  his  heart, 
and  leave  him  no  chance  of  maintaining  his 
concealment. — If  Paul  may  not  be  known  from 
his  two  letters  to  Timothy,  and  that  to  Titus, 
no  WTiter  can  at  all  be  judged  of  from  the  records 
he  has  left  of  himself.  The  genuineness  of  these 
letters  is  abundantly  established,  and  by  the  best 
sort  of  proof.  No  one  competent  to  estimate 
literary  evidence  can  even  pretend  to  doubt  of 
it. — Moreover  they  were  composed  (the  last  of 
them  especially)  very  near  the  close  of  the 
writer's  apostolic  course,  and  when  his  mind  had 
admitted  all  the  influence  it  could  admit  from 
the  system  to  which  his  life  had  been  devoted. 
They  were  addressed  too,  to  subordinates  in 
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office ;  yet  to  men  endeared  and  familiar  by 
community  in  labours  and  sufferings.  What 
forbids  us  then — what  rule  of  historic  evidence, 
acknowledged  as  valid,  forbids  us  to  assume  these 
same  letters  as  conclusive  Proof  in  a  question 
concerning  the  quaUty  and  tendency  of  Chris- 
tianity in  its  first  age  ? 

Let  now  some  speculative  reasoner  come  up, 
and  say — "  The  view  that  is  presented  in  the 
New  Testament  of  the  moral  condition  of  man- 
kind, and  of  the  doom  of  the  impenitent,  and  of 
the  agency  or  interference  of  evil  spirits,  cannot 
but  have  a  pernicious  or  malign  influence  over 
the  human  mind." — In  rebutting  any  such  hypo- 
thetical objection  we  should  instantly  turn  from 
theory  to  fact,  and  reply — If  the  supposition 
were  indeed  well  founded,  it  is  certain  that  the 
learned  zealot  of  Tarsus  must  have  fully  re- 
ceived upon  the  sensitive  surface  of  his  native 
character  any  such  fanatical  excitement,  and  it 
is  certain  too,  that  a  thirty  or  forty  years  of  in- 
jurious treatment  would  so  have  aggravated  and 
fixed  whatever  was  bad  in  his  natural  temper, 
that  his  last  letters  would  verily  have  reeked 
with  venom.  But  is  it  so  in  fact  ?  Let  these 
letters  say.  Must  we  not  acknowledge  that, 
how  sad  and  appalhng  soever  may  be  the  truths 
on  the  ground  of  which  the  Gospel  proceeds,  or 
on  which  it  builds  its  superstructure  of  mercy — 
the  efficacious  motives  it  brings  in  upon  the  hu- 
man mind  are  far  more  than  enough  to  correct 
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the  gloomy  influence  of  those  facts,  and  do 
actually  avail  to  produce  the  most  perfect  ex- 
amples of  gentleness,  meekness,  and  uoiversal 
goodwill ;  —  aye,  and  to  engender  this  bland 
philanthropy  even  upon  an  intemperate  spirit ! 

Our  evidence  on  this  point  has  a  more  ex- 
tended consequence  than  may  at  first  appear, 
and  is  such  as  to  justify  the  share  of  attention 
now  claimed  for  it. 

These  valedictory  letters  (for  we  may  so  deem 
them)  in  the  first  place  prove,  what  before  we 
have  alleged,  that  the  mildness  of  the  apostle's 
character,  such  as  it  appears  in  the  greater  part 
of  his  writings,  was  not  the  consequence  of  a 
prostration  of  his  native  vigour,  or  an  enfeebling 
of  tliat  constitutional  vivacity  which  brought 
him  so  early  upon  the  stage  of  public  Ufe.  The 
sort  of  advice  he  gives  to  Titus  in  reference  to 
the  factious  and  dissolute  Jews  of  Crete  (as  well 
as  similar  passages  in  the  epistles  to  Timothy) 
makes  it  certain  that  tlie  repellent  force  of  his 
mind  remained  undiminished. — Paul  had  not  be- 
come so  easy — much  less  imbecile,  as  to  wink  at 
disorders,  or  tamely  to  allow  either  the  apostolic 
or  the  episcopal  authority  to  be  sported  with. 

Yet  it  was  no  personal  homage  that  he  de- 
manded, such  as  ambition  seeks  for. — "  I  was 
before  a  blasphemer,  and  a  persecutor,  and  in- 
jurious " — an  eminent  example  of  that  mercy 
which  even  "the  chief  of  sinners"  hencefor- 
ward   may    hope    to    receive.     The    first    point 
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insisted  upon  in  tliese  pastoral  admonitions  is, 
that  prayer  and  praise  should  be  offered  in  the 
christian  assemblies  continually  on  behalf  '*  of  all 
men,"  especially  "  for  kings,  and  all  that  are  in 
authority.  For  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in 
the  sight  of  God  our  Saviour,  who  will  have  all 
men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth."  Is  it  the  religious  misanthrope 
who  speaks  in  this  passage  ?~thcre  is  certainly 
heard  in  it  no  growl  of  the  Jewish  grudge 
against  the  bulk  of  mankind ;  nor  does  it  con- 
vey the  writer's  covert  revenge  against  the  Ro- 
man or  Jewisli  authorities,  that  had  every  where 
loaded  him  with  wrongs.  One  might,  for  a 
moment,  fancy  that  Paul  had  at  length  gained 
access  to  the  imperial  saloon — was  basking  in 
the  sunshine  of  the  court,  and  thence  was  issuing 
mandates  to  the  christian  world  in  the  fulness  of 
his  complacency.  Alas — he  was  still  the  tenant 
of  a  dungeon!  Mark  it; — this  command  to 
pray  for  kings  and  magistrates  was  sealed  by  a 
iiand  then  actually  encumbered  with  the  chain 
of  despotic  power  I 

The  description  given  of  episcopal  qualifica- 
tions in  these  letters  might  be  pertinently  ad- 
duced as  proof  of  the  modesty  and  soundness  of 
the  writer's  conceptions  of  spiritual  supremacy. 
To  estimate  fairly  this  description  we  ought  to 
place  in  comparison  with  it  certain  magnific 
passages  that  might  readily  lie  quoted  from  even 
the  most  moderate  of  the  Fathers.     He  who,  as 
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we  have  seen,  is  neither  murky  and  contumacious 
towards  secular  authorities,  nor  exorbitant  and 
preposterous  in  his  notions  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
rogative, may  justly  claim  a  rare  praise,  inasmuch 
as  the  one  of  these  faults,  or  the  other  (if  not 
both  together)  has  ordinarily  belonged  to  men 
who  have  stood  at  the  head  of  religious  commu- 
nities in  times  of  persecution. 

"Alexander  the  coppersmith  did  me  much 
evil : — the  Lord  reward  him  according  to  his 
works;" — an  announcement,  this,  of  righteous 
retribution,  and  in  harmony  with  the  established 
tone  of  divinely  commissioned  men  ;  and  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  apostolic  authority. 
But  we  find  that  the  irksome  subject  is  glanced  at 
only,  and  that  an  instantaneous  transition  is  made 
to  one  which,  although  painful  also,  serves  to 
bring  into  view  that  rule  of  discrimination  ac- 
cording to  which  the  apostles  meted  out  their 
censures—"  making  a  difference,  and  of  some 
having  compassion."  "  At  my  first  answer " 
(arraignment)  says  Paul,  "  no  man  stood  with 
me ;  but  all  forsook  me ;  —  Let  it  not  be  laid 
to  their  charge !" 

A  criterion  of  a  man's  temper  might  with  great 
safety  be  drawn  from  the  simple,  though  not 
obtrusive,  circumstance  of  the  sort  of  trans- 
itions he  is  accustomed  to  make  in  unpreme- 
ditated converse  with  his  friends,  or  in  his 
confidential  correspondence.  It  is  in  these 
sudden   turns  and  replications   that  the   inner 
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texture  of  the  soul  is  exposed  to  view.     Every 
one  who  has  been  a  meditative  listener  to  the 
familiar  talk  of  mankind,  is  well  aware  of  the 
significance  of  the  fact  we  here  refer  to.     The 
characteristic  of  the  mind,  and  of  its  individual 
affections,  is  not  so  welt  furnished  by  what  a  man  ■ 
says  on  such  or  such  a  topic,  deliberately  brought  I 
before  him,  as  by  what   he  slides   into,   when  { 
the  immediate  subject  is  dismissed. — If  pride 
rankle  in  the  bosom — if  murky  revenge  be  the 
master  passion — if  envy  bear  rule  >vitbin    the 
hidden  world ;  or  if  spiritual  arrogance  be  the  j 
yeast  that  ferments  in  the  soul,  we  shall  readily 
detect  the  disguised  malady  as  often  as  the  man 
makes  his  transition,  or  turns  off  from  the  ques- 
tion or  discourse  that  has  engaged  him. 

And  how,  on  the  other  hand,  does  the  be-  I 
nignity — the  charitable  hope  —  the  kind  inter- 
pretation of  what  is  ambiguous,  break  out  from  | 
the  casual    converse    of  a   tranquil  and  happy  ] 
spirit !     Let  the  sky  be  never  so  much  darkened^ 
we  feel  (when  in  such  company)  that  a  sum- 
mer's sun    is    somewhere    above    the    horizon; 
and  ere  long  its  power  and  brightness  actually  i 
burst  out,  even   from  the  midst  of  gloom  and  ' 
thunder. — Now  by  this  very  rule,  and  it  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  constant  and  certain  of  any 
that  may  be  advanced  as  a  clew  to  the  secrete 
of  the  human  heart,  we  are  content  that  the  l 
writer  of  the  Pauline  epistles  should  be  judged,  > 
and  the  quality  of  his  deepest  motives,  and  the 
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colour  of  his  habitual  sentiments  be  decisivfly 
spoken  of.  We  say  then  that  the  writings  of 
Paul,  abrupt  and  elliptical  as  his  method  often 
seems,  are  in  a  special  maimer  distinguished 
by  a  frequent  beaming  forth  of  hope  and  glory, 
when  least  one  expects  it. — He  writes  like  a  man 
who  descends  to  his  subject  from  a  higher  sphere : 
— as  for  example,  when,  after  laying  down  the 
rule  of  behaviour  proper  to  a  servile  condition, 
and  insisting  upon  submissiveness  and  fidehty, 
he  returns,  as  in  a  moment,  to  the  very  summit 
of  joy.  "  For  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth 
salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us," 
not  only  the  virtues  of  common  life,  but  that  we 
should  "look  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the 
glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God,  our  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ."  Almost  immediately  we  meet 
with  a  sudden  transition  of  another  sort,  indi- 
cative of  tlic  permanent  humility  of  the  writer's 
mind,  as  well  as  of  its  broad  benignity  and  good- 
will. *'  Put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to 
principalities,  to  speak  evil  of  no  man,  to  be  no 
brawlers ;  but  gentle,  shewing  all  meekness  to 
all  men. — For  we  ourselves  also  were  sometimes 
foolish,  disobedient,  deceived,  serving  divers  lusts 
and  pleasures,  hving  in  malice  and  envy,  hateful, 
and  hating  one  another.  But  after  that  the 
kindness  and  love  of  God  our  Saviour  toward 
man  appeared," — Is  not  this  the  natural  turn 
of  a  mind  at  once  humble,  pious,  and  bene- 
volent 1 
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"  TIlis  thou  knowest  (or,  knowest  thou  this?) 
that  all  they  which  are  in  Asia  be  turned  away 
from  me,  of  whom  are  Phygellus  and  Hermo- 
genes."  But  does  resentment  lodge  in  the 
writer's  mind;  or  is  the  subject  pursued  and 
morosely  grasped  ?  What  meet  wc  in  the  very 
next  verse  ? — "  The  Lord  give  mercy  unto  the 
house  of  Onesiphorus  ;  for  he  oft.  refreshed  me, 
and  was  uot  ashamed  of  my  chain.  But  when 
he  was  in  Rome  he  sought  me  out  very  diligently, 
and  found  me.  The  Lord  grant  unto  him  that 
he  may  find  mercy  of  the  Lord  in  that  day ; 
and  in  how  many  things  he  ministered  unto  mo 
at  Ephesus,  thou  knowest  very  well." — Some 
universal  axiom  of  a  happy  aspect  is  the  ordi- 
nary corollary  of  this  vviiter's  incidental  advices  : 
— as  thus — "  Refuse  profane  and  old  wives' 
fables ;  and  exercise  thyself  rather  unto  godli- 
ness ;  for  bodily  exercise  proliteth  little ;  but 
godUness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which 

is  to  come We  trust  in  the  living  God, 

WHO  16  THE  Saviour  of  all  men,  specially  of 
those  that  believe."  "  From  men  of  corrupt 
minds,  destitute  of  the  truth,  withdraw  thyself; 

BUT  godliness  with  CONTENTMENT   IS  GREAT  GAIN  ; 

for  we  brought  nothing  into  this  world,  and  it  is 
certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out ;  having  there- 
fore food  and  raiment,  let  us  be  therewith  con- 
tent."    In  several  instances  the  most  sublime  of 
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all  the  doxologies  which  the  Scriptures  contain 
are  those  thrown  by  Paul  into  the  midst  of  his 
discussion  of  lower  subjects.  Perhaps,  if  we 
were  to  select  the  passages  in  his  epistles  from 
which,  more  signally  than  from  any  others,  the 
brightness  of  the  upper  world  shines  out,  they 
would  be  those  that  most  abruptly  turn  the 
current  of  his  discourse.  Yet  what  is  this,  if  we 
are  to  lay  any  stress  upon  the  constant  laws  of 
the  human  mind,  but  proof  that  the  happiest, 
the  most  expansive,  and  the  most  elevated  senti- 
ments constituted  the  very  substance,  or  inner 
body,  of  the  writer's  character,  so  that  every 
rapid  transition  he  makes,  and  every  sudden 
movement  is  a  revulsion  from  the  sombre  to  the 
bright ;  —  or  from  wrath  to  mercy ;  —  or  from 
duties  to  recompences ; — in  one  word,  from 
earth  to  heaven ! 

Christianity  then,  such  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Scriptures,  is  benign — it  is  from  Heaven;  and 
even  had  it  utterly  vanished  or  ceased  to  affect 
mankind  in  the  same  age  that  saw  it  appear,  the 
documentary  proof  of  its  divine  origin  would 
have  remained  not  the  less  complete  and  irre- 
sistible. In  that  case— convinced  as  we  must 
have  been  that  the  True  Light  had  once,  though 
but  for  a  moment,  glanced  upon  the  earth, 
we  should  have  looked  wistfully  upward  in 
hope  that  the  great  revolutions  of  the  heavens 
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would  at  length  bring  round  a  second  dawn, 
and  a  lasting  day. 

But  it  is  far  otherwise  ;  and  in  coming  to  the 
close  of  a  course  that  has  presented  the  per- 
versions, not  the  excellences  of  Cln-istianity, 
we  should  seek  rehef  from  the  impression  made 
hy  a  long  continued  contemplation  of  a  single 
order  of  objects — and  those  the  most  dire. — The 
Gospel  has  had  multitudes  of  genuine  adherents 
— Christ  a  host  of  followers,  in  the  worst  times; 
or  if  the  first  three  centuries,  or  the  last  three  of 
Christian  history,  are  looked  to,  it  would  indicate 
affectation,  or  a  melancholy  and  malignant  tem- 
per, to  estimate  at  a  low  rate  the  e.\tent  of  the 
true  Church. 

Yet  the  terrible  fact  which,  though  predicted 
by  the  apostles,  would  have  astounded  them- 
selves had  it  stood  before  them  in  distinct  per- 
spective, remains  to  sadden  our  meditations — 
That  an  apostasy,  dating  its  commencements 
from  a  very  early  age,  spread  over  the  whole  area 
of  Christendom,  affecting  every  article  of  belief, 
and  every  rule  of  duty  ;  and  that  it  held  itself  en- 
tire through  much  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

But  what  is  our  own  position?  what  stage  on 
the  highway  of  truth  has  the  Protestant  com- 
munity reached  ?  are  the  reformed  churches 
calmly  looking  back,  as  from  an  elevation,  and 
under  the  beams  of  day,  upon  a  dark  landscape, 
far  remote,  and  hardly  distinguishable?  or  should 
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it  not  rather  be  confessed  that  our  reformations 
though  real  and  immensely  important,  are  ini- 
tiative only  ?  This  is  certain  that  the  evolutions 
of  the  Divine  Providence  exhibit  seldom  or  never 
to  the  eye  of  man  any  hurried  transition ;  but 
that  it  renovates  and  restores  by  successive  im- 
pulses, and  these  at  distant  intervals.  We  only 
follow  then  the  established  order  of  things  when 
we  hope  that  there  is  yet  in  reserve  for  the 
world  the  boon  of  an  unsullied  Christianity. 

The  sinister  sense  in  which  men  of  a  certain 
party  would  snatch  at  such  a  supposition,  and 
affirm  that  even  the  prime  articles  of  truth  have 
not  yet  been  disengaged  from  tlie  general  apo- 
stasy, except  by  the  sceptic  few,  is  peremptorily 
excluded  by  the  fact  of  the  general  and  popular 
diffusion,  and  devout  perusal  of  the  Scriptures, 
For  if,  even  where  universally  read  and  piously 
studied,  the  Inspired  Books  fail  to  convey  to  the 
majority  their  principal  meaning,  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  better  discarded  than  any  longer 
reverenced  as  Instruments  of  religious  Instruc- 
tion. If  the  Church — take  what  age  we  please — 
has  not  possessed  itself  of  the  vital  elements  of 
sacred  knowledge  while  unrestrainedly  reading, 
and  while  diligently  studying  the  Scriptures,  then 
the  labours  of  those  who  would  tell  us  so,  are 
idle ;  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  pursuit 
of  truth  at  all  on  the  field  of  Revelation,  is  a 
desperate  enterprise. 
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Yet  this  granted — and  it  is  unquestionable, 
an  attentive  and  impartial  survey  of  the  religious 
history  oi'  mankind  leads  to  the  conclusion  (and 
it  is  on  the  one  hand  a  consolatory,  as  well  as  on 
the  other  an  afflictive  conclusion)  that  the 
possession  of  the  vital  elements  of  religion  may 
consist  with  such  perversions,  both  in  theory 
and  sentiment,  as  deprive  Chi-istianity  of  its 
visible  beauty,  and  forbid  its  propagation.  Most 
of  the  examples  adduced  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tions como  under  the  range  of  this  principle ; 
and  in  presenting  always  the  illustrious  and  the 
mitigated  instances  rather  than  the  exaggerated 
or  the  base,  the  author  has  steadily  held  to  his 
purpose  of  bringing  home  to  every  mind  the 
conviction  that  no  degree  of  piety  should  be 
allowed  to  protect  the  system  under  which  it 
appears  from  the  severest  scrutiny,  or  from 
grave  suspicions. 

If  it  be  asked  on  what  ground  any  such 
suspicion  can  fairly  rest  at  a  time  when  the 
characteristics  of  freedom,  vigour,  and  activity 
broadly  attach  to  the  exterior  of  religious 
profession,  it  may  at  once  be  replied  that  there 
must  be  room  for  serious  and  unsparing  inqui- 
ries, so  long  as  the  actual  products  bear  a 
very  slender  proportion  to  the  means  of  general 
instruction  ~  so  long  as  Christianity  fails  to 
affect  the  more  energetic  portion  of  the  com- 
munity —  so    long    as    zealous    endeavours    to 
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propagate  the  faith  abroad,  though  not  altoge- 
ther unblessed,  are  followed,  after  a  long  trial, 
with  scanty  successes ; — but  especially  have  we 
cause  to  suspect  that  some  fatal  and  occult 
misunderstanding  of  the  Gospel  exists,  wliite 
the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  religious  com- 
monwealth is  in  all  senses  preposterous. 

Let  it  be  assumed  th'at  each  separate  article  of 
our  creed  is  well  warranted  by  Scripture;  it  may 
notwithstanding  be  true  that  indefinite  miscon- 
ceptions, affecting  the  Divine  character  and 
government,  or  that  certain  modes  of  feehng 
generated  in  evil  days,  and  still  uncorrected, 
exist,  and  operate  to  benumb  the  impulsive 
and  expansive  energies  of  the  Gospel.  Our 
interpretation  of  Christianity  may  be  good, 
and  may  be  pure  enough  for  private  use; — 
it  may  be  good  in  the  closet,  good  as  the 
source  of  the  motives  of  common  hfe;  and 
good  as  the  ground  of  hope  in  death,  and  yet 
may  be  altogether  unfit  for  conquest  and  tri- 
umph. That  it  is  so  unfit,  should  be  assumed 
as  the  only  pious  and  becoming  explication  we 
can  give  of  the  almost  universal  ignorance  and 
irreligion  of  mankind. 

With  no  very  easy  sense  of  the  greatness,  the 
difficulty,  and  the  peril  of  the  task  to  which  he 
puts  his  trembling  and  perhaps  presumptuous 
hand,  yet  from  the  impulse  of  a  feeling  not  to 
be  repressed,  and  with  a  resolution  not  to  be 
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daunted,  the  Author — imploring  aid  from  on 
High,  will  ask  yet  again  the  attention  and  the 
concurrence  of  those  who,  like  himself — in- 
vincibly persuaded  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
can  taste  no  personal  enjoyments,  can  admit 
no  rest,  while  it  falters  on  its  course  through 
the  world. 


T  HE      END. 
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